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CHAP. XXX. 

Parliamentary Debates relating to America; 
1777; 

PREVIOUS to the reccfs, two motions were 
made in the Houfe of Commons relating w 
America; the one by Mr. Hartley, the 1 other by 
Mr. Wilkes. The firft of thefe gentlemen moved^ 
that feveral refolutions fhoiild pafs in condemnation 
of the American war ; the fecond, that the Decla- 
ratory Aft, paffed far the*. y£kr;fety-fix, Ihould be 
repealed : butttey were both'rfejd&ed. 

From the twentieth df ^November, when the 
feffions were opened^ f(> tHfe'tenth of December, the 
bufinefs relating to '^e^'cvioiiry fupplies had been 
carried on with Tuch expeclitibn, that little fliort 
of nine millions were already voted for the fervice 
of the enfuing year* Accuftomed as the public 
long had been to immenfe grants of money, it was 
ftartled at the readinefs aud facility with which the 

Vox.. III. No. 154 A national 
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national income was profufed in the fupport ofmea- 
ftrres which were by no meanrumrcr&Hy approved* 
In former times, it was faid, money was the laft 
thing granted ; long deliberations took place ante- 
cedent to conceffion* of any kind from die people. 
But x their reprefentatives feemed to fet little value 
on the approbation or difapprobation of their con* 
ftituents, and were become much more zealous 
candidates for Court favours, than for the applaufe 
of their country. 

On the tenth of December, it was moved on the 
fide of miniftry, that the Houfe ihould be adjourn- 
ed to the twentieth of January. The reafons al- 
ledged for this motion were, that the fums necef- 
fary for the fubfequent year being voted, and the 
cu flora ary bufinefs at the clofe of the year conclu- 
ded, no further meafures could be refolved upon, 
till the iffue of the laft campaign in America was 
fully known. No events of any confequence were 
expected, or likely to happen, before the expiration 
of the recefs propofed, arid it was only then that 
Parliament would be duly attended. 

Opposition, on the other hand, condemned in 
the fever "ft terms, the idea of fo early and fa long 
a recefs from public bufinefs, at a time when the 
attention of all people was fo ferioufly taken up with 
the perilous fituation of the realm. Such was the 
alarming ftate o£ .affairs. ,«at prefenjy that no man 
could tell from.&v&k^y 'to 4ff$tli$*>: |*ow foon the 
advice and affiftance of Paili^pent; might be requi- . 
fed for objettsof thag^afeJJJiabiHent. Such a re- 
cefs, at fuch acrifis ; fc : wasL sHir^ft full of the moft 
unaccountable temerity i ** "it Wast unexampled, and 
inexcufable. The nation had often experienced 
great dangers, but none to cotnpare with thofe with 
which it was now threatened on every fide. We 
Were plunged in a civil, unnatural, unneceflary 
war ; we were overwhelmed with expences ; we had 

hithtft* 
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hitherto met! with little el(e than difappoirltmenc 
tnH difgrace; we were confcicus, in ipite of all 
minifterial affe&arion to the contrary, that the whole 
Houfe of Bourbon was preparing to affail us with 
all its power : we knew all this, and yet at a feafon 
when the colle&ive wifdom of the nation fliould be 
pondering on the means of warding off the blows 
that were fo vifibly aimed at this country, the 
meeting of Parliament had been deferred to the lat- 
ter days of November, and was now, in die early 
paft of December, fufpended to the clofe of Janu- 
• ary. Was this paying a due attention to the buh 
finefs of the ftate ? Was it lhowing a proper refoeft 
to the public ? Was it manifefting a true fenfe of 
the rircumftances of this country ?— -It was the re- 
verfe of. all this. It betrayed indolence, or incapa- 
city. It was a proof that either the danger was not 
fully tonprehended, or that motives tod lhameful 
to be acknowledged, prevented men from exert- 
ing themfelves in the manner its greatnefs and prox- 
imity fo evidently required. Miniftry fbrefaw the 
ftorrh that was coming upon them from all quar- 
ters ; they knew themfelves unable to fac:; the dif- 
ficulties to which they had expofed the kingdom 
from abroad, and they dreaded the account that 
would be demanded from them at home. In this 
dilemma their perplexity was fuch, that thefy feized 
every pretext to put off the evil hour ; but it would 
arrive, and would even gather double ftrength from 
this imprudent delay. The fooner it was faced, 
the eafier it would be met. It was rafti to pro- 
craftinate thofe deliberations which a few weeks, 
perhaps a few days, would enforce upon them; 
it was weak to put off thofe difcuffions, which, 
however difagreeable* they muft foon or late fub- 
mit to. 

The minifterial anfwer was, that a longer con- 
tinuance of the feflion would be of no utility, in 
A 2 the 
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the main point propofed at prefent, which was th* 
preparations requifite for the defence of the nation 
againft any foreign attacks* As to debates and ex* 
aihinations, enough of them would arife in the in- 
quiry already agreed upon. Meafures refpefting 
America could not be taken till the fituation of af- 
fairs in that country was laid before them, in a clear 
and explicit manner. Till then, it would be nuga- 
tory to propofe any thing decifive on that fubjeft, 
or upon any other that was connected with it. It 
would be time when mature intelligence was arrived, 
to proceed to thole conceflions and arrangements 
regarding the Colonies, that might be found proper 
and equitable. 

To this reply, oppofition rejoined with great ve- 
hemence, that whatever treaties might be entered 
.into with America, the prefent miniftry. had no 
right to imagine the Colonies would confent to treat 
with men who had ufed them with fo much dupli- 
city, and whofe real intentions they were too expe- 
rimentally acquainted with, to place any confidence 
in their profeffions of friendlhip. Miniftry flood 
refpetting America in the worft of all political fitu- 
ations ; they were neither feared nor efteemed. It 
was not, therefore, for fuch men to talk of negoci- 
ating vvitk thofe who would not truft them : fuch 
miftruft was of itfelf a fufiicient obftacle to their 
confenting to any treaty. 

The preparations carrying on for the fecurity of 
the realm, were, it was faid, dwelt upon by mini- 
ftry with much more fatisfadtion to themfelves, than 
to the judicious part of the nation. They ought to 
have taken place, and ufe of them ought to have 
been made long ago, had miniftry adted confiftently 
with the plan they had adopted for America. But 
their infatuation was fuch, as to deride the funda- 
mental principles of polilics, and ignorantly to flat- 
ter themfelves that France and Spain would be fo 

unmind- 
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Unmindful of what they confidered as their intcreft, 
as to remain inadive fpedators of the molt, favour- 
able opportunity that could ever have arifen of 
breaking the ftrength of their capital and mod dan- 
gerous enemy f 

In the eagemels of their purfuits, miniftry had 
thrown away all thpfe confiderations which other po- 
liticians had thought necefiary to keep ip view. It 
had been ufual with former miniftrics, in compliance 
with the general dictates of prudence, to form fuch 
connections as might co-operate in their fchemes, and 
prove a fupport, in pafe of need. But Britain, through 
tjie incapacity and felf-fufficiency of its prefent ru- 
lers, was deftitute of any allies that could defervefuch 
a name. The miniftry would not furely have the 
confidence to beftow that appellation on thofe Prin- 
ces whofe troops we had hired. We were abfolutc- 
ly an abandoned and forlorn people, furrounded by 
. open and fecret enemies, and hardly poffeffing the 
good wifhes of any ftate in Europe. 

With thefe, and many other allegations of the 
fame kind, did the oppofers of miniftry combat the 
motion of adjournment ; but it was carried, upon a 
divifion, by one hundred and fifty-fivp votes, againft 
fixty-eight. 

In the Houfe of Peers, befides fqme motions by 
the Lords in pppofition, conformable tQ thofe made 
by the fame party in the Houfe of Commons, Lord 
Chatham moved, that copies of the orders and in- 
ftruftions to General Burgoyne fhould be laid be- 
fore them. In the fpeech with which he accompa- 
nied this motion, he reprefented the conduct of 
miniftry in the moft odious light. He arraigned, 
in a particular manner, the meannefs and degene- 
racy prevailing among thofe, who, from the emi- 
nence of their rank, ought to be above all influ- 
ence. To this bafe and felfifh difpoiition, he af- 
Cfibed the difunion of this country, the miftnift of 
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all men for each other, the diflblving of all con? 
ne&ions, and the enmity now brought about be- 
tween thofe who were formerly bound together by 
the fame views. Inftead of that ppen, manly rule 
of a&ing, which rendered individuals refpedabie 
to each other, however they might differ in their 
political principles, a clandeftine, infidious fpirit of 
intrigue had gone forth, definitive of every prin- 
ciple of integrity, and which tended ultimately to 
eradicate all thofe fentiments upon which alone men 
pught to value themfelves. 

This degeneracy of mind had, he faid, infe&ed 
all parts of the community ; it was found among 
the lowed, as well as the higheft orders* As thefe 
flood neareft that miniflerial fountain of corruption, 
which contaminated ^lmoft all thofe who approached 
Jt, they were accordingly the moft guilty, Tq 
thefe he attributed the calamities that were affii&ing 
every part of the Britifh empire. It was owing tai 
their paffive acquiefcence, that individuals unwor- 
thy or truft and confidence, were precipitating it 
to ruin. 

A iyftem, he continued, had beep lately taken 
up by an ilkdefigning, perfidious fet of men, whofe 
aim was to fow the feeds of dilcord among all th$ 
principal people in the kingdom. Their fyftem 
was to engrofs all authority and power, by foment* 
ing divifions among tbole individuals whofe me- 
rit and ch^radter entitled them to pre-eminence. 
By fuch treacherous arts, the minds of many who 
were upright and well inteptioned, were alienate4 
from each other, and prevented from that cordial 
aflbciation of interests and ideas, which is fo necef* 
fary in the formation of a permanent and refpe&s^ 
ble government. 

Miniftry apfwered the charges againft them with 
equal warmth. That of improper influence was d$r 
nied with much vehemence. They were influenced 
- ' ' '" ' " '*' '■'"•■ W 
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hy no other motive than that of conyi&on of 
the propriety of their conduct. It was an eafy 
and popular talk to accufe men of being led 
by private views ; but proofs were not fp readily 
produced. They had done their duty to the utmost 
of their knowledge ; they had Hood up for the dig- 
nity of the crown and kingdom of Great Britain ; 
-they ftill continued to think it beneath the majefty 
of the Britiih legiflature, to be forced into concef- 
Aons of which it did not approve. In a druggie 
between this country and its Colonies, it was the 

f tart of a dative of Britain to efpoufe its caufe pre- 
erably to theirs. But the maxims of oppofition 
were quite of a contradictory caft, and inculcated 
Cheiacrifice of this country's intereft to that of its 
Colonies, 

After a violent conteft, wherein great afperity of 
language had been ufed on either fide, the queftion 
being put, Lord Chatham's motiop was rejected by 
# majority of forty votes to nineteen. 

Not difcouraged by this rejection, he made a fe- 
pond motion for an addrefs to lay before the Houfe, 
the orders and directions relating to the employment 
pf the Indians. . . 

The extreme fevefity with which he reprobated 
this meafure, was highly offenfjve tq thofe who fid- 
ed with adminiitration. After affigning various 
reafons for adopting it, they charged Lord Chatham 
himfelf with having fet tljem the example in the laft 
war. 

To this it was replied, that the employment of 
the Indians at that time, was a meafure of the great- 
eft propriety : — It was no more than a necefiary re- 
taliation upon the French, who made ufe of their 
affiftance in a much greater degree : it was there- 
fore perfectly juftifiable by the laws of nations. But 
the prefent employment of thefe barbarians had no- 
thipg to authprif? it ; and was dictated by an un- 

A 4 manly 
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manly fpirit of revenge. This motion was nega- 
tived in the fame manner as the preceding. 

When the queftion of adjournment came to be 
agitated, it occafioned no lefs heat apd altercation 
than in the Houfe of Commons, In the vehemence 
of debate it was infinuated, that the opinions and ad- 
vice of perfons in the oppofition, merited no influ- 
ence in the councils of this kingdom, from their 
total deficiency in that fpirit and fortitude which 
had always charafterifed the nation. The • reply 
v/as, that the imprudence of the prefent minifters, 
their obftinacy, their ignorance in the firft princi- 
ples of government, were all notorioufly proved by 
the difappointments, the lofles, the misfortunes 
daily experienced abroad, and the dangers to which 
the realm was evidently expoled at home. Mistak- 
ing ralhnefs for Spirit, they had plunged this coun- 
try into calamities, fome of which were irretriev- 
able. Coul4 fuch men deferve the confidence un- 
happily repofed in them, after having fo repeatedly 
difgraced thofe councils, wherein they had the ar- 
rogance to prefume that none but themfelves were 
worthy of having a fhare ? 

After a long and acrimonious debate, attended 
alternately with feveral taunts of this nature, the mo- 
tion for the adjournment paffed by a majority of 
i'orty-feven to feventeen. 
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CHAP. XXXL 

Franfrftions in Great Britain relating to America, 
1777^-1778, 

DURING the long and unexpe&ed refcefs that 
divided this memorable feffion, many domef- 
tic events happened of a nature to claim the attent- 
ion, and ejeercife the animofities of both parties. 

The America^ deputies at Paris, had ineffedtu- 
ally endeavoured to fettle an exchange of prifoners, 
on the footing ufually eftablifhed between nations at 
war, with the Britifh Ambaflador at the Court of 
France. They wrote a letter of complaint upon 
this fubjedt to the miniftry at London. It contained 
a charge of a heavy nature, and which occafioned 
many complaints from thofe who did not approve 
pf ieverities being inflifted upon the American pri- 
foners, beyond thofe to which individuals captured 
jn war ^re reciprocally fubjeflr. 

It reprefepted that a number of American pri- 
foners had been fent to the Coaft of Africa and to 
the Eaft Indies, to fcrve as foldiers there, againfl 
their will, and in prdcr 'to avoid worfe treatment. 
Whatever truth or exaggeration were contained in 
this remonftrance, it produced much difcontent 
among the partifans of America. 

Reprefentations were made at the fame time, that 
the American prifoners ip England were ufed with 
much more jrigour than was cqnfiftent with, huma- 
pity j that they were in great want and diftrefs, 
through the barbarpus neglect of thofe who were 
appointed to the care and management of the pri- 
sons wherein they were confined. 

The 
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The cafe of thefe unhappy people, was, with 
great humanity, brought before the confideration 
of the Houfe of Lords, by the Earl of Abingdon, 
He propofed that an equiry fliould be made relative 
to their complaints, and that due care ihould be 
taken to fcreen them from ill ufage. This, together 
with a very liberal fubfcription in their favour 
throughout the kingdom, relieved them from their 
diftrelfes, and did honour to the character of the 
nation. 

In the mean time, the misfortune that had at* 
tended the army under General Burgoyne, was be- 
come an objeft of very ferious confideration. 
Though it was to return to England, yet it was to 
remain ufelefs for the purpofe for which it had been 
intended. Until another army of equal force could 
be provided, one of the moft important obje&s of 
the American war was of neceflity to be neglefted. 
An additional aggravation to tjxis calamity, was the 
danger to which the Province of Canada was again 
expofed, from the attacks of the people of New 
England, It was highly probable they would not 
forego this opportunity of invading it, while enfee- 
bled by the lots of fuch a confiderable force, and in 
all likelihood unable to refill fuch a one, as they 
would have it b their power tp employ againty it. 

But it was not only the mortification of being de* 
prived of the fervjce of this army in America, that 
perplexed the miniftry : it was almoft equally cha- 
grined at the little progrefs made even by the victo- 
ries obtained in other parts, towards the objefts 
proposed. It viewecj with equal concern and fur- 
prize, a brave General, at the head of a fuccefsful 
army, obliged to aft with the fame circumfpeftion 
in the midft of conqueft, as if he had been defeated, 
and been obliged to take refuge in that city, of 
which his advantages over the enemy had, in fa$, 
given him the pofleffion. 

t . This 
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This was * fituation totally new and highly en*- 
|>arraffing.— It fhewed that there was a radical chain 
of difficulties in the enterprise before them, which 
threatened to bf indiilbluble ; 3$ foon as one was 
overcome, another ftarted up T The nature of both 
country and people feemed to correfpond in this re- 
fpeft : whatever ilraits (hey had been reduced to, 
flill they had found means to furmount tfyem againft 
fdl expectation, and when they were looked upon as 
paft all poffibility of deliverance. 

Another obftacle began at this period to fhew it- 
felf, which occasioned no lefs alarm. This was the 
difficulty of recruiting the troops in America. Ex- 
clusive of the immenfe diftance of the fcene of war, 
and of the eqprmous ex pence of fending armies 
acrofs the ocean to another hemifphere, the queftion 
now. was, where to provide a fufficiency of men to 
replace thofe multitudes that fell in battle, or were 
Joft through the many other caufes that concurred 
to their definition. 

The recruiting parties in Great Britain and Ire* 
land, found no alteration in the temper of the com- 
fnonajty ; the lame averfion (till fubfifted to engage 
in the feryice, with the profpedfc of being fent to 
America r 

In Germany various obftrudions were daily aris- 
ing to prevent fuppUes of foldiers from that quarter. 
The immenfe armies kept on foot by the two prin- 
cipal powers in that part of Europe, the Emperor, 
and the King of Pruffia, demanded continual levies 
throughout the empire, ' It was not therefore with- 
out jealoufy, that both thefe powers faw fome of the 
refources diminiihed, from whence they were ufed 
to refrefti their armies. One of them actually denied 
apafiage through his' dominions, to a body of men 
that had been raifed for the fervice of Britain ; and 
a general unwillingnefs appeared every where to 

~ countenance 
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countenance any affiftance that might be afforded to 
this country. 

The profpeffc nearer home was not lefs productive 
of anxiety. Intelligence was daily arriving of the 
prodigious preparations that were haftening in every 
port of France. The American privateers were now 
welcomed in fuch a manner, ?s indicated how foon 
their country would receive that full and explicit 
fupport for which it had fo long folicited. 

Occurrences of various kinds contributed to fhow 
with what heartincfs the French efpoufed the caufe 
«*f the Americans. Thefe were received, careffed, 
and feafted by individuals of all degrees, in the har- 
bours into which they conduced their prizes : they 
were treated on the footing of the moft cordial 
friends and allies, and confidered as men embarked 
in the fame quarrel againft one common enemy. 

Thefe various objects made no alteration in the 
councils of this kingdom, The plan of conquer* 
ing America ftill continued in full force. It feemed 
to be refolved, that no difappointment fhould fliake 
the refolutiens taken to that purpofe, and that no 
fituation, however diftreffing, fhould compel this 
country to yield to any other terms thaji thofe it had 
at firft propofed. 

In order to fupport fo refolute a determination, it 
was neceffary to make fuch a provision of internal 
ftrength, a6 might enable the nation to withftand 
all attempts from its neighbours, as well as to con- 
tinue its exertions on the other fide of the Atlantic. 

The dangers which the realm apprehended from 
the Houfe of Bourbon, would not permit the fend-, 
ing out any more troops to America, till thofe re-. 
maining at home had been duly replaced in the difr 
f l rent pods and garrifons, where they were ftationed 
for the defence of the kingdom ; and from whence 
it would have been highly imprudent to remove 
them at fo critical a juncture. 

The 
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/ The indifpenfible neceffity of making new levies, 
-and the difficulty of carrying fuch a mcafure into 
execution, were equally obvious. Parliament, how- 
ever ©bfequious it had proved hitherto, did not ap- 
pear fo willing to go the fame lengths in hoftile 
.meafures, fince the unhappy failure of the expedi- 
tion under General Burgoyne. Many of thofe who 
had warmly coincided with coercive meafures, be- 
gan to defpair of their efficacy* Even among the 
miniftry., there were fome who expreffed much lefs 
fervour in their profecution fince that uafortunatc 
.event. 

To purfpe effectually the ends, propofed, a confi- 
de^able forc§ was to be raifed within the kingdom 
itfelf, exclufive of thofe fupplies of men that were 
.furnifhpd fropi foreign parts. The preffure of cir- 
cumftaoces rendered fuch an attempt inevitable ; but 
that obftacle which appeared of mpft magnitude, 
was how to compafs fuch an intention, without . 
applying to Parliament, and without offending it. 

It was fuggefted upon this occafion, that an ap- 
plication might be made . without impropriety, to 
that numerous party which had in fo many parts of 
the kingdom, ihewn themfelves the ftrenuous abet- 
tors and fupporters of thofe councils that had pro- 
moted coercive meafures. The warmth and .vigour 
profeffed and recommended by this party, were no- 
torious, and afforded no ill-founded prefumption, 
that if called upon to fecond their words by their 
deeds, they would not be found remifs. 

Were fuch an application to fucceed, it would 
open the moft flattering profpedts. It would create 
a new refource for the military lift. It would dimi- 
niih the expenceof levying men, which was no in- 
confiderable one ; it would revive the martial fpirit 
of the nation, t which, though naturally bold and 
intrepid, was in general averfe to the military pro- 
fcflion. A diffufion of this fpirit was become the 

mor* 
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more heceflary, as the dangers threatened frorti 
abroad would ere long, probably, oblige the people 
of this ifland to haverecoiirfe tdarmsthemfelves, in a 
greater degree than had been requifite for many years* 

It might perhaps be obje&ed^ that fuch a mea- 
fure would diminifh the numbers of individuals em- 
ployed in thofe branches of bufinefs, that were pro- 
ductive of fuch iiymenfe profits to the nation. But 
this was an argument equally applicable to all coun- 
tries* Were motives of this nature to preponderate 
in all cafes, they would baniih at laft all fentiments 
of honour and magnanimity, and infallibly termi- 
nate in rendering a people fpiritlefs and incapable of 
felf-defence, which was the worft calamity that 
could befall them. r , 

Such a meafure might poffibty atfeft the ftell-be^ 
ing of a country, that had nothing to depend on 
but what was imported from abroad, and acquired 
through the greateft efforts of domeftic induftry* 
But this was by no means the cafe of Great Britain. 
It was a large, fertile, and populous ifland, full of 
all the neceflaries and conveniencies of life, and 
abounding in brave and refolute men, a great pro- 
portion ot whom were far from being indifpenfibly 
needed for the purpofes of external commerce, or 
inland trade. 

But were fome inconveniency to refult from the 
employment of our own people, it would be only 
temporary. The end for which it was fubmitted to, 
would amply compenfate for the inconfiderable d& 
ficiencies it might for a while occafioh. Other na* 
tions were fubjeft to fuch inconveniencies, and fome 
were lefs able to endure them than ourfelves; The 
enemies that now compelled us to adopt this meafure 
from the juft apprehenfions we entertained of their 
malevolent defigns, were precifely in our own fitu-* 
ation. Their military ftretigth confided of their own 
people ; however extenfive their commercial views, 

and 
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and the many fchemes they had at different periods 
projected for the enlargement of their numerous 
branches of trade, ftill they thought it the wifeft po- 
licy, to put as few arms as poffible into the hands of 
mercenaries, and to truft the honour and fafety of 
their country to the care and courage of the na- 
tives. 

Thefe confiderations, together with the preffing- 
nefs of the occafion, induced thofe who principally 
directed among the miniftry, to make trial of the 
temper and difpofition of their numerous adherents. 
It was chiefly to prevent this trial from being ob- 
ftru&ed, that fb early a recefs had been refolved. 
Had it taken place while the Houfes were fittfeig, 
opposition might have been fo inimical to it, as to 
have fruft rated the whole fcheme. It could not be 
denied, that it feemed to deviate from the conftitu- 
tional method of railing a military force. The ri- 
gid affertors of the rights of Parliament, would 
probably reprefent it as an incroachment on their 
privileges : this might induce fuch members as 
were otherwife inclined to favour the views of mi- 
niftry refpefting America, to take fuch an alarm, 
as to throw their whole weight on this emergency 
into the fcale of oppofition. 

For this reafon, a recefs of more than common 
duration, appeared abfolutely requifite to give time 
for the intended experiment to operate without in- 
terruption. Should it prove fuccefsful, as there was 
ftrong reafon to hope it would, the neceffity of the 
times would be a powerful argument in its juftifica- 
tion, and filence the obje&ions which at another 
feafon would be heard to its prejudice. 

The determination being thus fettled, thofe friends 
to miniftry whofe attachment could be moft relied 
on, and whofe influence or abilities could be moft 
farviceable, were employed in thofe places where 

their 
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their refpec^ive intereft lay to prepare the minds of* 
the people fdr what was intended. 

The expe&ations formed by miniftry, were an- 
fwered beyond what the moll fanguine had dared to 
prefage. The conne&ions that had taken place be- 
tween France and the Colonies, made a considerable 
alteration in the difpofitions of people. Many who 
had once been their zealous friends, were now become 
their foes from that circumftance alone i Convinced 
that they would, from the nature of their country* 
have been able to refift the endeavours of Britain to 
fubdue them, they thought that they needed no 
other affiftance ; and that to have recourfe to the in- 
veterate enemies of this country, betrayed a male- 
volent difpofition, and was dictated by choice much 
more than by neceffity. 

In this perfuafion were multitudes throughout the 
kingdom, when this application was made by the 
minifterial party, in the feveral towns where they 
pofiefled influence and credit, either by their pro- 
perty, or their connections with people in bufinefs. 

Among thofe places that feconded the views of 
miniftry, Liverpool and Manchefter ftood the fore- 
moft. They aded with a zeal that gave fpirit at 
once to the whole undertaking, and filled its well- 
wilhers with the moft fanguine hope of carrying it 
through to the utmoft of the extent propoled. 
They each engaged to raife a complete regiment of 
a thoufand men. The fame alacrity was difplayed 
in various other places ; and numerous fubfcriptions 
were opened almoft every where for the levying and 
embodying of men for the public fervice. 

It would have afforded great fatisfaftion to the 
miniftry, could the city of London have been pre- 
vailed on to take the lead in a meafure of this kind; 
The vaft affiftance it could have given, the weight 
of its countenance, the influence of its example, 
would Iftve powerfully contributed to forward and 

authorife 
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authorift it in the moil effectual manner. But thf 
diffcrenoes that had of late years arifen between the' 
Court and City relating to Ameripa, had alienated 
th<*m from each other, and produced a coolnefs bor- 
dering upon enmity. 

Motives were not however wanting to induce the. 
miniftry to make a trial there. The manifold 
branches of bufinefs connected with the carrying on 
of the war, and efpecially the prodigious contra&9 
with government, had procured it an extenfive in- 
fluence ever fince the commencement of hofti- 
lities. 

The friends of government itt the City had form- 
ed themfelves into a body, to which they gave the. ' 
name of the Aflbciated Livery ; but they were bet- 
tor known by that of the White Hart Aflbciation, 
from the tavern where their meetings were held.—. 
They were at this period very numerous, and exer- 
cifed great fway ifi the city, from the power they 
had ofobliging or detrintienting individuals in trade; 

There were other Societies Framed by the popu- 
lar party, in oppofition to this ; but they met with 
fo many difcouragements, and were fo difunited^ 
that they were entirely overborne by the fuperior 
weight of their antagonifts. Thefe adEed more un- 
der guidance and direction, and were fupponed by 
the whole ftrength of miniftry : while the former^ 
profeffing the utmoft independence of principle and 
tondud, were apt frequently to be at variance; 
the. latter, through pliancy and adquiefdence in the 
diftates of their leaders, were kept more firmly to- 
gether, and acquired that preponderance which is 
the natural refult of concert and unanimity. 

The heads of this powerful body were carefully 
applied to on this important occafion, and much 
reliance was placed on the exertions they were able 
to make. They themfelves doubted not their fuffi- 
ciency to carry the point propofed. Full of thi* 

Y0L..IH. No. 15. B «*n< 
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td^frdence, they advertised a noting of then; aj£*» 
elates, depending on §> general and efficient a fup- 
pprt, as, to bring it about with, little, if any op* 
poikion. 

feut the misfortunes that had lately, befallen the. 
Britjfh arms in America* the unprofperoua afpeft of 
the ifljijtajy operations there* the, continual, di&p* 
ppintipent/s attending, every niinifterial. meafure* and 
the imminent danger, in which the. profecution ofi 
their defign* had involved* thp nation; all thefe had? 
of late made fuch an rmpreffion On the public, thati 
an averfenefs to the American war had taken pofr . 
fej$on df : the minds of far the greater majority of 
thofp o{i whom they had fo confidently relied, 

Iq confequence; of this, difpoiit ion, the meetings . 
contrary tq . thw Qxpe&atioti, was but thinly at> 
tended-; apd to their utter aftooiflimeftt, fuch a& 
wjcre prpfent* manifefted<f(* little inclination to cor- 
re/pon4-with their intentions, that upon weighing 
the matter feriqufly. among themfelves, they didi- 
hot judge proper to lay the real intent of the meet- 
ing before thofe whb ; compofed it, and itfeparated 
Without the le^ft trahfa&ion 6f ahy bufinefs* 

The prop<>fal intended by miaiftry was^ that the. 
Uty of London fho.uld raife and maintain five thou- 
fapd rpen 4 who were to. ferve three year^ ox till 
the conclufipn of the war. But the manned in which 
their agents were disappointed at this meeting* dif- 
couraged thefe To much, that at,a Court which was -^ 
called by th$ Lord Mayor upon this becafion, no - 
fnentipn wa& made of this tendency* and it was only 
mpyedj. that a b0unty (hbuld be granted by the 
city to thofe who enlifted into, the ferviee, either by 
feasor land. 

Various arguments were adduced in- fu^port of - 
the motion* . The danger with which this country : 
was menaced by its moil powerful and .inveterate* 
enemies* rented, it an indifpenfible duty in the 

... metro* 
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Metropolis pf the Britiih empire, to prpve mftdont 
In the common caufe, by exerting itfelf in tjie; moft 
vigorous andj^empjary maqner for the fervice of 
tiie rtatf . , The loffcfs, we fad lately fuffered in Am^ 4 
tjczy and the necepty, of redqpijg that country tq 
obedience, called for every afljftance which a brave 
%hd generous people could poffibly afjprd* In fuch a 
critical fealbn as the present,, every individual oughf 
c^?arfully to f ontribute to the utmoft of hjs abilities* 
If he city of Londop bad always afte4,a cqnfpicuous 
part on fuch occafipp^, 3nd it, behoved its inhabit 
tants not to fall fhort of the fpirited precedents fet 
them by their anceftors. : , . . 
«. Xhjs exhortation }iad no effect tipqp the aflembtyv 
If was replied, that it \yas totally incqnfiftegt to ap- 
tfyjtpthe city, o/ London, for its fupport of mea-v 
li^e? wl>ich it h^d fp longf, andfo lately difapprov-. 
ed of, in the moft explicit and moft unrefervedj 
tifcnner* ;. Th^t haying invariably recommended 
peace and reconciliation, ' it was ar\ infult to xequeft 
t£s concurrency ipwar an0 bloodfhecj* It bad fuf* 
tained fp mtrch damage from the conduct of mini-, 
ffry, and experience had fo t fully conyjneed al^dif*. 
corning people of their uqfitnefs to direct the af^ 
fairs of this nation, th^t the city of Lpnflop was the, 
laft place where they fhould feek for abettors* Tfuei 
it, was, the citizens of this metropolis had always 
I\ood forth in dangerous times, ai)4 fignaljzed them-,- 
feiyes in defence of their fcpuntry .3 but this was un- t 
der wife councils arid able minifters* \ The fame. 
motives tljat influenced their behaviour on fuch oc- , 
cafiqns; now induced them to deny their affiftancej 
to thofe who ,r,equefted it* They had freely and) 
fcealpufly granted it to thofe wfco defer ved it; and; 
would for. the fame reafon refufe it to fuch as wero 
unworthy of it. m - m 

m In t$e Court of Aldermen,, eleven members fup^ t 
ported this motion agatnft nine, who reje&ed ir.— « 

B a But 
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But in the Common Council, it was thrown out by 
a majority of one hundred and eighty, to no more? 
than thirty. 

Notwithftariding this heavy difappointment, the 
minifterial party continued firm in their determina- 
tion not to give up the point. The want of loyalty 
in the Corporation of London, fliould not, they 
faid, prevent individuals from teftifying it in their 
private capacity. While fubfcripi ions were encour- 
aged for the Americans , taken with arms in their; 
hands agaihft this country, it was but juft that thofe 
who were well affe&ed to government fliould alfo 
fubfcribe to its fupport. 

In confequence of this determination, a fubfcripi 
tion was opened at the London Taverrt, and a Com-, 
mitree chofen to manage the bufinefs. As the 
. whole of this affair was condu&ed by perfons in 
affluent circumftances, a large fum was foon fub«- 
fcribed. 

The adherents to miniftry at Briftol imitated thofe 
at London, and were foiled precifely in the fame 
manner. They afted alfo with no lcfs zeal after 
their public failure. They opened fubfcriptions, 
and filled them with a liberality exceeding that of 
London, when the proportions of wealth and im- 
portance between thofe two cities are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Similar attempts were made for the fervice of go- 
vernment in different counties, with no better fuecefs* 
In Norfolk particularly, the oppofition to miniftry 
was fo powerful, that inftead of procuring any affift-' 
atxre, the endeavours of their friends occasioned a pe- 
tition to Parliament from the freeholders of that ' 
county, conceived in terms of the higheft energy and 
freedom, and wherein they reprobated the American • 
war with the utmoft explicitnefs and afperity. 

In Scotland, a remarkable readinefs was fhown • 
in concurring with thedefigns of government* The 

• martial' 
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martial fpirit of the Scotch nation prompted it . to 
very vigorous exertions upon this occafion. The 
cities or Edinburgh and Glafgow, befides large fub- 
fcriptions, furnifhed each a regiment of a thoufand 
men. Several regiments were alfo raifed in the 
Highlands. 

Thefe free fubfcriptions, and voluntary levies of 
Oien, did not take place, however, without the fe- 
vereft animadverfions from thofe who difapproved 
of them. Their number was very confiderable : 
they did not deny the exigency of the times ; but 
they condemned without referve the manner of pro- 
ceeding which had been adopted, and reprefented it 
as pregnant with confequences of a very pernicious 
tendency. 

This meafure was the very firft objeft that met 
with the cenfure of oppofition on the meeting of 
Parliament after the re.cefa. Sir Philip Jennings 
Gierke began the inquiry into this bufinefs, by ob- 
lerviqg, that as the people of this country had been 
told that the American war was the war of Parlia- 
ment, they could not fail being greasy ajarmed at 
hearing that a large body of men had been raifed du- 
ring the recefs, not only without the knowledge or 
advice Qf Parliament, but without intimation being 
given on the part of miniftry that any fuch defign 
)yas in agitation. 

Parliament had, pn the contrary, been informed, 
that terms of reconciliation to be propofed to the 
Colonies^ would be laid before them at their next 
njeeting. But inftead of a treaty for the reftoring 
of peace, miniftry met the Parliament with a new 
army ; and what was worfe, $n arn^y raifed without 
tlje confent of Parliament, and againft both the 
fpirit and letter of the conftltutiqn. 

The objeft of Parliamentary inquiry at prefcnt, was 
to know into wliofehaijd^ the fvvord was entrufted? 
However neceflary it might be to raifc troops, it 
" - " B 3 was 
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was the duty of Parliament to fee that the fworj 
thould be given to thbfc only upon c Whofe fidelity 
ffcey coulcf r*ty. r K: ' ' ;: ' ' - ' " "'* 

: c He m6ved, in confequence, that an account 
• fliduld hi \b\d befbrt the'Houfe <# thfc nomb# 
of troops Oi'dirtd to be' raife'd * during the'lat$ 
adjournment, fpecifying the different Corps,' wltK 
the nkmes' of their officers' and commanders, thg 
length of time thefe hid ferved, and the rank thef 
liad obtained in the irmy , J 

" Xbe motion was acceded to on the part of mini~ 
#ry, "and the Houfe informed at the fame time, 
that the intention of the long 'adjournment which 
had taken place, had been fully anfwered, by th*f 
adtivity that had been exerted in the various depart- 
ments of the public fervice, and by the zeal and 
rfeadinefs with ivhich great numbers in the nation, 
had contributed to forward it in their private capa- 
city. Free and fpontancous fubferiptions had been 
opened in various places, for the exigencies of the 
ftate at this critical time. They Were a feafonsble 
proof hdto much true patri<itifm remained in this 
riktidn, and they lhowed no lefs an approbation of 
the cbndiifl of miniftry, It was with particular 
fattisfaftion that rriir.ifters now faw, that untoward 
accidents had riot affefted the good opinion of he 
pubfic'refpWting the reftitude 'of their nieafwes: 
and that croffes and difappointments were viewed* 
in their true fight, as Contingencies independent on 
human fagacity. Every matt who felt for the iepu* 
tation qf this country, muft rejoice to fee the cour- 
age of the people augment iji proportion with their 
difficulties and dangers. JJiich ia difpofitipti jnuftj/ 
in the iffue, render them invincible, '" ' 

Ooppfifion contended; pn the { other hand, that 
Jiow^ver flattering a reprefentition miriiftry mi£ht 
tjlink prober to mike of the meafufc in queftion, it 
**as a difed attack upon the cpnftitutien, and toa$ 
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replete with danger. Were it otherwhe* ivliy fliould 
k fo induftrioufly have been conceded from Parlia- 
ment ? Why fliould miniftry recur to fo unufual a 
tecefs, but in order to execute it Without obstruc- 
tion ? They were confctous how ttrongly it muft 
have been oppofed, and did not dare to truft to Par- 
liament for its confent to fo unwarrantable a defign. 

Were the executive power in this kingdom au- 
thorifed in raifiag fuch a number of troops without 
the concurrence of Parliament, the fences of popular 
liberty would immediately be broken dowa* It was 
an eafy matter to frame pretexts for levying or in- 
creating the number of forces ; but were maxims of 
this kind once admitted, fuch armies would be 
faifed, as would foon introduce that arbitrary go- 
vernment in this country, which had been eftab- 
tthed in fo many parts of Europe precifely by the 
feme means. 

The plea of neceffity, founded on the dangerous 
ftate of the nation, and the war now waging in Ame- 
rica, was an objeft of Parliamentary decifion only/ 
They were the fole judges whether the money of the 
nation fliould be granted for the purpofes pleaded' 
by miniftry ; it was their ancient, unalienable right. 
Through venality, through undue influence, mini- 
fters might pervert the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple, and draw what fums they pleafc d from the pub- 
lic ; but (till they ought to beware of departing from 
long eftabliftied forms. Reprefentatives, however 
pliant, would ftill infift on being confulted as ufual, 
and would not give up that privilege, however im- 
properly they might ufe it. 

Miniftry had, xn this inftance, been guilty of a 
ritanifeft and notorious breach of the conftitution : 
they had affumed a power which belonged to Par- 
liament exclufively,-*rthat of granting the public 
money. They had incurred expences on account 
q{ the public, and which, of cQurie, the public mult 
B 4 defray; 
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they had done it without the participation of Par* 
iiamei)t, and for aught they knew, againft m in*? 
cl in at ion. 

. In anfwer to thefe obje&ions, it was alledged by 
miniftry, that the preffures of the times were fo 
great, that none but captious and unreafonable men 
would condemn a meafure eyidently fo ufeful and 
beneficial. The fenfe of the nation was, that the 
American war fliould be profecuted with all imagi- 
nable vigour. Could a meafure that feconded this 
intention /o effectually, be conftrued as dangerous 
to the liberty of a people with whofe wilhes it fa 
directly correfponded ? 

The withholding it from the knowledge of Par- 
liament, was no fubje& of reprehenfion : minifters 
themfelves were but partially acquainted with the 
iirope and extent of the meafure, and could not in 
its undigested (late bring it as a matter of difcuffion 
before Parliament. 

. The ficcufation of unlawfulnefs and infringement 
of the privileges of Parliament, was unjuft, and 
ill-founded. The meafures carried on in America, 
had been approved of in a* manner perfe<ftly confti? 
tutional : could the concurrence of the* people ia 
furthering the views of their reprefentatives, be 
confidered \n any light as repugnant tp the confti- 
tution I 

The tranfa&iop, ipftead of meeting with blame, 
pught to be treated with commendation : nothing 
finifter accompanied it. The plain, unequivocal 
intent of thqfe who adted upon this occafion, couk} 
not poffibly be any other than to render their coun- 
try all the fervicps in their power. Warmth in the 
caufe of Great Britain againft the pretenfions and 
behaviour of the Colonies, had roufed the fpirit of 
jnultitudes throughout the nation to uncommon ex- 
prtipns in its defence, and }n the maintenance of its; 
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lionour and juft claims ; was there any reprehen- 
fiblencfs in a cafe of this nature ? Was not fuch a 
tranfadtion highly conducive to the reputation of a 
people ? Was it not a proof of their magnanimity 
in the hour of danger, of their attachment to go- 
vernment, and of their ftrongeft approbation of thofe 
who directed its councils ? 

* Precedents militated powerfully in fupportof the 
meafure :— -In the rebellion of feventecn hundred 
and forty-five, feveral Noblemen and Commoners 
yaifed troops at their own expence ; fubferiptions 
were openly fct on foot, and perfons went from 
houfe to houfe, collecting money for the ufe of the 
public* No compulfion was employed, but fuch 
Was the temper of the times, that whoever refufed 
to contribute according to his circumftances, was 
reputed a difloyal fubjeft. The meafure was oppo- 
sed by the difaffedtc. party of that period, and, 
like the prefent, condemned as unconftitutional ; 
but it was no lefs ftrenuoufly vindicated by one of 
the greateft luminaries of the law, the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, who was well known to be 
a (launch friend to the conftitution of this country. 

Duting the late triumphant war, feveral regi- 
ments had been raifed by the Crown* and large 
fums fubferibed by the city of London, and* other 
places, for the levying of troops. This was done 
under the miniftry of Mr. Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
whole conftitutional principles were unqueftionable. 
The meafure, inftead of meeting with the leaft dif- 
approbation, was hfghly applauded by Parliament, 
and thofe who engaged in it received the public 
thanks of government. 

" Neither the Bill of Rights, nor the Mutiny Aft 
itfelf, it was afferted by feveral lawyers of great 
eminence, were contrary to this meafure : no con- 
ftruftion of them could imply a legal difability in 
the Crown to ufe proper means for the defence of 
' ' the 
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the realm, in cafes of great exigency. Thefe m* 
ceffarily fuperfeded the common forms. Wore 
thefe to be literally adhered to, without any refpeft 
to circumftances, they might eventually prove the 
ruin of the ftate. Contributions, while voluntary, 
could not be deemed unconftitutional. Were they 
not even ftridtly conformable to the lptter of the law, 
yet their meaning and intent were perfectly confift- 
ent with the fpirit of the conftitution. They were 
given to quell a rebellion, which was the greateft of 
all civil calamities, and in the fuppreffion of which 
all means were juftifiable. 

It was anfwered by oppofition, that the prece* 
dents alledged in juflification of the meafure, were 
aot appofite to the prefent cafe. When the public 
was in manifeft and imminent danger, rveceflity 
might excufe a deviation from formalities. By this* 
rule only, the proceedings in fhe rebellion of forty-' 
five could be autborifed. The realm, the conftitu- 
tion, the liberties of the nation, were then evidently 
at ftake; the rebel army was advancing towards the 
capital,, and the difafle&ed were numerous, and, 
every where preparing to rife. In fuch perilous cir-- 
eumftances, a tranfient fufpeufion of the laws be- 
came neceffary for their prefervation, and every me- 
thod adopted for the fecurity of the ftate was juft 
and reafonable. 

But what comparifon could be formed between* 
that and the prefent inftance ? The enemy againft 
whom thefe new levied forces were defigned, wa* 
fituated in another hemifphere; a large fleet was:* 
infefting his coaft, and a numerous army was in*, 
yading the heart of his country- Could any pref- 
^ng danger be pleaded from fuch an enemy ? Could 
fuch a cafe autboriie miniftry to adjourn a P^rliar. 
ment clearly tp the intent of a&ing without iu 
advice ? 

WhuHi 
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yVbat happened id the commencement of the 
laft war, p*$ nqt jnore favourable to the minifterial 

gretepijp^ :^rT^ c \^jg^ cnts t} *en raifed by the 
rown, ' were authorifed ty Parliament. An a£t f>t 
credit bad tjeen Raffed, enabling the King to take 
fucfc TOeafuf f es i>$ were proper for the commoq de- 
&qce, and addre^es had befn prefeuted to the fam* 
jpurport. 

The money fub,ff r ibed at that time was not ap* 
j>Uf d to the levying of $>*ces independent of Par* 
liaipcpt, hut to grant en lifting bounties to recruits 
£br tbc army, ana fearaen for the navy. But in the* 
jjrefent cafe, fifteen or fixteen thoufand ipen were 
to be levied, without ^ny interference of Parlia- 
ment ; and* ah affembly of men, nnauthorifed for 
ftch a purpose, affumed the power of' granting mo- 
xiey to the ipiiuftry,' tp be dilpofed of at its own op- 
tic^, and free tccuu'aU parliamentary controuL 

Tbe ffillof R'gits did by ho means allow money 
to be railed fipr the ufe of the Crown, otherwife than 
by grant 'from Parliament. But the cafe now de* 
bated was a direct contravention of that bill ; money 
Vfas granjed^ to the Crown without the leaft interven- 
tion of Parliament, for the moft dangerous of all 
pjif ppfes, — th$ railing of troops without Parliamen- 
tary authority, 

" This donation of money, to the Crown from pri- 
vate indfviduais, had always been confidered as a 
dangerous method of, fupplyiqg the wants of the 
fdvereign. Even thofe Parliaments, whofe loyalty 
and attachment to the perfons of their Princes 
wj?re the leaft. queftkmable, had been cautious to 
refrain thrfe voluntary gifts within ftated limits, •« 
On the reftoration of Charles the Second, when 
all orders of fubjedts were eager to teftify their 
a$e£tion to him by voluntary contributions of mo- 
ney, Parliament ioreieeing the pernicious tendency 
jafilich a pr^«eedipg, fixed a term after which they 
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were to ceafe, and a fum which they were not to cr» 
ceed. The generofity of a Peer was not to extend 
J>eyond four hundred pounds, and that of a Com-' 
moner above two hundred. 

It was particularly noticed by oppofition, that 
this meafnre contradided an argument often alledg- 
ed in vindication of the exclufive right claimed by 
Parliament to tax the Colonies : — Were they to be- 
allowed to grant money to the crown, it would in 
rime become independent of Parliament for fup- 
plies, and the constitution of this country be mate- 
rially endangered : this was an argument reiteratedly 
adduced in defence of the miiiifterial proceedings in 
the Colonies : it was ufed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment by all their partifans, as an unanfwerable proof 
of the judicioufnels of their conduct, in fufferihg no 
other affembly of men throughout the Britifh em- 
pire, to levy money for the ufe of the crown. With 
\vhat face, therefore, could miniftry, after pleading, 
that motive for debarring the Provincial Aflemblies 
in America from granting aids to the crown by vir- 
tue of their own authority, pretend to legalize the 
opening of fubferiptions, by private individuals, for 
the benefit of the crown ? 

The exprefs intention of the Mutiny Ad:, was to 
prevent the crown from maintaining an army with-' 
out the affiftance of Parliament ; but if the means , 
of maintaining it were permitted to be furnifhed 
through any other than a parliamentary channel, the 
aft might foon be invalidated, and its fritentioa 
wholly fruftratecly 

Gifts to the crown, from whatever fource they 
flowed, could not be Considered in any other light 
than that of aids, when given for public ufes ; they 
were therefore a manifeff breach of the rights of Par- 
liament, which had referred to itfelf exclufivcly, the " 
fole privilege of fupplying the wants of the crown, 
fhe connection between Crown and Parliament was* 

founded 
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founded upon that privilege ; were any othet body 
of lubje&s, public or private, allowed to partici- 
pate it, of what utility could Parliament prove in 
the moft effential of all its concerns, — the protec- 
tion of public liberty ? If others were authorifed to 
give or to raife money for.ths crown without con- 
fulting them, it was obvious that ways enough 
might be found to levy fufficient fums for the fur- 
therance of uhconftitutional defigns. 

This method of obtaining money from the pub- 
lic, had always been condemned by the foundeft 
lawyers. When it fubfifted under the title of bene- 
volence, it was in fatt a tyrannical extortion, and 
wife men faw the neceffity of putting a flop to the 
practice, whatever appellation it might affume. 
Contributions of this kind, though voluntary, per- 
haps, and uncompelled at firft, foon Hid into pre- 
cedents; and from requefts, became in time requi- 
fitions, to which people were bound to fubmit. For 
this reafon the wifdom of Parliament thought fit to 
fupprefs them by two fucceffive adts framed for that 
particular purpofe. 

An* attempt, refembling the method of obtaining 
money pra&ifed by the prefent miniftry, had been 
made in the time of James the Firft; but though 
no compulfion was ufed, and people were left en- 
tirely to their option, the meafure underwent a fe- 
vere reprehenfion from one of the ableft lawyers of 
that age, the celebrated St. John, afterwards Lord 
Chief Juftice. He had the courage, at a time when 
adulation was more prevalent than it has been ever 
fince, to oppofe it with undaunted firmnefs. He • 
exprefTed himfelf on thisoccaiion with fuch freedom 
of language, as laid him open to a profecution in 
the Star Chamber. It was carried on with great vio- 
lence, and every means were employed to bring 
him to a heavy condemnation ; but he maintained 
his ground with fo much judgment and fonitudc, 
• that* 
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that notwlthftancung the whole intereft of thc Couft; 
was exerted againft him, tie was acquitted t and 
thereby eftabliflied a remarkable and cfecifive* prece- 
dent of the illegality oV iuch a method; oY raifing 
money. ^ , 

The plan oWerved' in levying^ thefe new regi- 
ments,' was at thjb fame tjme complained of as ex- 
penfive, injudicious, and irieqiritatJle. Infteatf of 
forming additional regiments, thofe already whfift- 
ing ought to Have been' recruited to their lull com- 
plement', according to the manner that had been 
pradifed in the laft" and former wars : this would, 
have proved aft effe&ual fupply, and rencferedan 
effential and much wanted iervice ta the army* 
Frelh levies' incorporated witK veteran (oldiers^ toon 
acquired- that . military fphit, and thofe habits of 
regularity and discipline, . which they had continu-, 
ally before their eyes-; but" a new raifed body or 
men, totally unacquainted- with the ufe of arms^, 
were' long in forming themfelves to quicknefs ana 
precifion in the various duties of their profeffion^ 
for want of that affiftance and incitement which are* 
derived from conftant example* 

. The generofity of thofe whofilled up the fub«* 
feriptions, and railed the new regiments, had been t 
much extolled. Had the latter applied their money 
to the purpofe of furnifhing recruits for the old re-< 
giments j nobody could have doubted their patriot 
tffm : fuch a plan would have proved of evident 
utility, as every five thoufand pounds thps em- 
ploy ed^ would-, at five pounds bounty a man, have 
lupplied the army with a thoufand good recruits* 
But the method whiph had been adopted, was uiy- 
(atisfaftbry, arid afforded flifpicions that intereft 
alone had prompted" thofe who were concerned in 
it'. Individuals in • polfeflion of contrafts to fup- 
ply the army with neceflaries, could not certain- 
ly, benefit themfelves niole readily, than by efcn* 

tributinjg 
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t**burfng to additional levies : what they bellow- 
ed? wich- one hand, was received with ample' pro- 
fits in the other. In the feme manner each of thefe 
new regiments produced, by the fele of coulraif* 
fiotisv three or four times the fum expended in raif- 
ing it. 

This method of condXi&mg the bufinefs was : at- 
tended with another gliaring impropriety. The rule 
of promotion) according to feniority, had ; been fee 
afide in* manner that could not be juftified : — Offi- 
cers who had fpent their lives in the fervice, faw 
their juniors lifted over them without the leaft pre- 
tenae for fuch a preference : equity Ihould have dic- 
tated, that in the railing of new regiments, the 
Lieutenant Colonels ought to have been employed 
according to their Handing. By a&ing otherwife, 
injuftice had been done to the army^ and very high 
difcontents muft be expe&ed to follow. 

A variety of other arguments Was produced by 
dppofition, to invalidate and expofe the impropriety, 
the inequitablenefs, and the danger of this mea~ 
furc% They made a coniiderable impreflion, and 
induced many members, who voted ufually for mi- 
niftry, to fide againft them on this occafion. On a 
motion .that a fum of money Ihould be granted for 
cloathing the new forces^ it was carried on a divu 
fito, by a majority of two hundred and twenty- 
tbree, to one hundred and thirty ; fo much was the 
minority encreafed through the difapprobation of 
the bufinefs in agitation. 

IntheHoufe of Lords, the oppofition to this 
foeafure was no lefs violent than ift the Houfeof 
Commons. The Earl of Abingdon diftingutfhed 
himfelf remarkably on this fide of thequeftioni He 
contended with great fpirit and vigour againft its 
lawfulnefs and propriety, and moved that the Judges 
ihould be fummoned to give their opinion on this 
matter,. 

To 
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To this motion it was objected, that the attend- - 
ance of the Judges could only be required on points 
of law, whereas this was a conftitutionat queition z 
that a motion by a (ingle Peer was not of fufficient 
weight for fuch a requisition, which ought to be; 
made by an order of the whole Houfe. 

The Lords in oppofi ion replied, that while Par- 
liament fat, the Judges were always fuppofed to at* 
tend the Upper Houfe, writs being iflued at every 
new Parliament to that intent. From' the impor- 
tance of their other avocations, their prefence .was 
excufed, and only expe&ed on a fpecial fummons ; 
but when a motion was made for their attendance, it 
was cuftomary to grant it. 

This motion being overruled by the majority, 
Lord Abingdon proceeded to move fome refolu- 
tions againft the meafure in debate, which were fe- 
conded with great warmth and earneftnefs by the 
other Lords in oppofition. 

It was afferted, that to raife troops during the 
fittitfg of Parliament, without its confent, was a 
direft violation of its fundamental rights : the very 
eflence of its power and privileges confided in judg- 
ing of the neceflities of the kingdom, and in provid- 
ing, according to its diferetion, for every public 
emergency that arofe : to take any meafures of this 
nature during a parliamentary feflion, without its 
advice and participation, was in fadt to deprive it of 
its authority, and therefore a manifeft breach of the . 
conftitution. The fubferiptions opened at London, , 
and Briftol, were audacious infringements of the 
exclufivc powers conflitutionally enjoyed by Parlia- 
ment in all matters that related to the granting of 
money to the crown ; and tended in their confe- 
quences to eftablifh a precedent utterly fubverfive 
of the conftitution. 

.Thofc who contended for the meafure, alledged, 
that it was by no means repugnant either to the fpi- k 

rit 
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Vit or letter of the Bill of Rights, which was juftly 
Considered as the foundation of the Britifh govern- 
ment ever fince the revolution. That Bill declared 
in exprefs terms, that the Crown Ihould not keep 
an army on foot in time of peace : was not this an 
implication that it might lawfully do it in tin>e o£ 
war ? Was not the prefent war a moft dangerous 
one in every point of view ? Was not the kingdom 
menaced on every fide ? Was it not therefore an in- 
difpenfible duty in the. Crown to provide for the 
lecurity of the nation in the moft effe&ual, and con- 
sequently, in the moft expeditious manner ? Could 
any method be more effectual and expeditious than 
that in which both the king and his fubje&s con- 
curred with fo much readinefs and confidence ? If 
unanimity was due to any meafure, it ought cer-* 
tainly to accompany one that ihewed fo much patri- 
otifm and zeal in the people. A difpofition of this 
kind could not meet with too much encouragement : 
it was by popular exertions of this narure, that ftntea 
had often been extricated from difficulties, which. 
Would otherwife have totally Overwhelmed them* 
To call any afperfion on the meafure, would be to 
throw a damp on the fpirit of the people, which 
might be attended with very detrimental confe- 
quences in future. Exertions of this kind might 
poffibly come to be wanted much more than at pre- 
fent ; but when the obftru&ions that were thrown 
in the way of (his meafure were remembered, they 
would greatly cool the ardour of the public, and 
retard its readinefs to adopt them. 

It was further infifted, that it was the undoubted 
prerogative df the Crowh to levy an army, as it was 
the privilege of Parliament to confider of the pro- 
priety of the meafure, and to grant or refufe money 
for its fupport. A denial on their part implied a 
(iifapprobation, and the troops were of courfe dif- 
banded. It was experimentally in con li Rent with 
, Vpfcf HI* No. 15. C good 
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good policy, to take the advice of Parliament pre* 
vious to fuch a meafure* In railing armies at home, 
or in giving fubfidies abroad, it was not cuftomary 
to confult that affembly. To fecure its authority, 
it was fufficient that it could render both mea- 
fures vo^d by the refufal of fupplies to make them 
good. 

It was lawful for any fubjeft to give the King 
either land or money; it had been frequently^ 
done without animadverfion. To compare the pre- 
fent fubfcriptions to the benevolences of old, was 
a grofs miipreprefentation :— The money raifed in* 
former ages, under that pretence, was adually 
extorted ; whoever refufed the payment he had 
been affeffed, was liable to imprifonment. Was it 
equitable to draw comparifons between fuch tyran- 
nical proceedings, and thofe adopted in the prefent 
exigency? What could be more laudable, and there- 
fore more lawful, than the fubfcriptions and the 
levies of men now fo cheerfully, and fo liberally 
carrying on by thofe who wifhed well to govern- 
ment ? It was a donation to the ftate, of which the 
Crown was, in truth, no more than a truftee : it 
was unfeignedly employed for the fervice of the 
public, and no fufpicion was harboured of its being 
diverted to any other ufe. Why then oppofe it 
with fuch warmth ? All parties concurred in ac- 
knowledging the neceffity of union, and a vigorous 
co-operation ; what ftronger proof could be given 
of a general willingnefs to fecond the views approv- 
ed of by the nation in the perfons of its representa- 
tives, than this zealous and voluntary affiftance of 
individuals, uncompelled, and direfted by no other 
profpedi than that of promoting the welfare of the 
Hate ? 

The meafure was not new ; it had occafionally 
been put in practice without any evil confequence. 
What injury could poffibly tefult from it ? The ad- 
ditional 
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ditional bounty-money arifing from the fubfcriptions, 
was an inducement to enlift, that could not fail to 
produre recruits fooner than without fuch an encou- 
ragement. Where the fervice of the community 
was fo indifputably the ultimate objeA prepofed, 
inftead of enquiring whether fome latent mifchief 
might not lurk at the bottom of this meafure, peo- 
ple ought to rejoice to find fuch a fpirit of unani-r 
mity in the common defence, fo widely diffufed ; in-' 
Head of apprehending danger from it, the nation 
ought to congratulate itfelf that fuch a liberality of 
lentiments animated fo many of its members. 

It was a melancholy reflection, that the rage of 
party fhould fo far miflead men, as to make them 
condemn at home, what, when done abroad, would 
command their higheft applaufe : voluntary contri- 
butions of fubjeds, had, at all times, and in all go- 
vernments, been confidered as highly meritorious. 
Hiftory abounded with proofs of the falutary efft&s 
they had produced ; but no inftance could be men- 
tioned of any nations having had caufe to repent of 
its generofity in cafes of exigency like the prefent* 
After a long and interefling debate, wherein much 
eloquence and knowledge was difplayed on each fide 
of the quefiion, the queftion being put on the re- 
folutions moved by the Earl of Abingdon, they were 
rejeded by 4 majority of ninety to thirty. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Parliamentary Debates relating to America. 

1778. 

THE decifion of the important queftion con- 
cerning the fubfcriptions and new levies, w» 
next followed by the enquiry into the ftate of the 
nation, moved for, and carried by Mr. Fox previ- 
ous to the recefs. 

On the fecond day of February, as it had been 
appointed, he opened the bufinefs in a long and in- 
terefting difcourfe, wherein he adverted to every 
part of the fubje<St with great order, precifion, and 
perfpicuity. 

He reviewed the miniftcrial conduft of American 
. kffafts, from the date of thofe meafures that gave 
birth to hoftilkies, to the period when thefe com- 
menced; recapitulating the event* they had pro- 
duced. He reqhefted of the Hotjfe, feriouflv and 
impartially to attend to the great fubje& under their 
deliberation, the a&ual ftate of Great Britain, and 
in what manner ihe might be brought out of the 
difficulties in which ihe was fo deeply and fo dan- 
geroufly involved. 

He obferved, that it was not poffible for any 
country to decline from fuch a fummit of profperity 
and grandeur, with fo much rapidity, as had been 
the fate of Great Britain, without fome radical error 
in the adminiftranon of its affairs. That error con- % 
fitted in a falfe perception of the fituation and cir- 
cumftances of the Colonies, and an ignorance of 
the difpofition and character of the Colonifts. It had 
not been confidered how ftrongly they were linked to- 
gether by one common intereft, and how jealoufly 
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they would look on any attempt to introduce alter- 
ations among them in matters of government. 

It was owing to this fatal inadvertence, that the 
Britiftv miniftry raihly engaged in a quarrel with 
one of the Colonies, which in the iffue involved them 
gradually in a conteft with all. They did not fore-. 
tee the magnitude of that oppofirion with which: 
they would have to contend : the confequence was, 
that unable to face it with a force adequate to its 
fuppreffion, it gathered a ftrength and vigour 
which emboldened the Colonies to go fuch lengths 
as they had done. 

The Britilh miniftry feemed in this inftance to be 
totally unaware, that to aim at an increafe of power 
without the means of enforcing it, can only ferve 
to augment the ftrength of oppofition, and to diml* 
mlh that authority which was not before difputed. 

Thus were the Colonies driven, by the imprudent 
haughtinefs of Britain, into an hoftile union againft 
her. * The fevere afts of the year feventy-four had 
never patted but for the minifterial ignorance of the 
true ftate of the Colonies and their inhabitants ; 
otherwife they would unqueftionably have adopted 
lenity, inftead of that fruitlefs fyftem of compul- 
fion, which only expofed them to contempt, when it 
was found they were unable to carry their threats 
into execution. 

The Quebec ad completed the enmity of which 
- the foundation had been laid by the preceding* 
it filenced all the well-wiihers to Britain among the 
Americans. They now clearly faw, what were the 
utlimate intentions of the Britilh miniftry ; and they 
united accordingly in the firraeft determination to 
oppofe them at all events. 

- In the midft.of this univerfal diftatisfa&ion, an 
opening to reconciliation was made by a refpedtful 
application from the Colony of New York ; but 

C % that 
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that alfo was rejected with the fame arrogance whick 
had dift^ted all the former meafures. 

After the fword had been drawn; after the Britifh 
and American blood had been fhed at Lexington^ 
and at Bunker's Hill, the Colonies were ftill unwil- 
ling to proceed to thofe extremities, to which it was 
fo long foretold they would have recourfe, in cafe 
Britain refufed the fatisfa&ion they required. They 
made the moft fubmiflive overtures for reconcilia- 
tion ; they prefented a petition containing the moft 
reafonable demands ; but ^the world to j well knew 
in what manner it was rejedted, and what were the 
confequences of the refufal. 

Experience had now {hewn, that notwithftanding 
the great force employed by fea and land againft the 
Colonies, while vidories were gained, no impref- 
fion was made : they ftill maintained their ground 
againft the principal army, and had totally defeated 
and captured another. Every day brought frelh 
proof, that the obftacles in the way of our military 
operations in America, were infurmountable ; co- 
ercion was therefore impracticable, and an accom- 
modation indifpenfible. 

While our affairs were in fo unprofperous a fitua- 
tion in America, they wore a no lefs alarming 
afpeft at home. The ftanding military eftablifh* 
ment was diminifhed -by the continual drafts of men 
for America, while the nation was in hourly expeda- 
ion of a rupture with the Houfe of Bourbon. 

In confequence of this expofition of unqueftion- 
able fa&s, he moved, That no hopes remaining of 
a fubjugation of the Colonies, and the danger to 
which the realm was expofed at home, being great 
and imminent, none of the troops remaining for 
the defence of Britain and its European dependen- 
cies, fhould be fent to America. 

The fpeech, of which the above is the fubftance, 
Continued two full hours, and was heard with un- 
common 
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common filence and attention. But, contrary to 
-the expectation of the oppofition, neither the fpeech 
nor the motion produced any reply from the minif- 
tcrial party ; the queltion was called for as foon as he 
had finilhed, and the motion rejected by a filent ma- 
jority of two hundred and fifty-nine, againft a mi- 
nority that amounted, upon this occafion, to no lefs 
than one hundred and fixty-five. 

On the fixth of February, a motion was made by 
^1 r. Burke, for copies of fuch papers as had pafled 
between the miniftry and the Generals in America ; 
and fuch alfo as related to the employment of the 
Jndians. He accompanied his motion with a fpeech 
of above three hours length. 

The intent of this fpeech was to expofe the inhu- 
manity, ill policy, and inutility of employing the 
Indians in the war that was waging againft the Co- 
lonies. He depicted, in ftrong colours, the native 
barbarity of their diipofition, and the horrible cru- 
elties they exercifed upon the per ions of their cap- 
tives. He after ted, that as allies, their affiftance 
could be of no weight from the fmallnefs or their 
numbers. The only ufe they were fit for, was mur- 
der and devaftation. He exculpated Congrefs from 
the imputation of having firft endeavoured to engage 
the Indians on their fide : they had, on the con- 
trary, ftipulated with them for a neutrality. — 
The expence of maintaining thefe favages, was ex* 
ceffive ; one of them coft more than five regular 
foldiers. They had not only difhonoured, but ru- 
ined the caufe of Britain ; their barbarities had com- 
pelled all the inhabitants of the country in the 
neighbourhood of the late northern army, to take 
up arms for the immediate prefervation of their 
jives and families. It was through the acgeffion of 
thefe exafperated multitudes, that General Gates wa* 
enabled to enclofe that army on every fide, and to 
f educe it to fuch extremities, as to force it to fur. 
C 4 render. 
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render. He adverted with great fev^fity to the eni 
deavours that had been made in two of the ibuthern 
Colonies to excite an infurrettion of the negroes 
againft the white people. Such an hatred to Bri- 
tain had been produced by that meafure in the Pro- 
vince of Virginia, that it had taken a determination, 
to refift fingly, were all the other Colonies to fub* 
mit. No meafure adopted by miniftry had given 
a deeper wound to the intereft of Britain in Ame- 
rica than this employment of the Indian favages. 
It had no lefs difparaged the chara&er of the na- 
tion among foreigners, whofe furprize at our con- 
duct in this inftance, mult have been the greater, 
as it had hitherto been remarkable for its humanity, 
He concluded by aflerting, that it was iricumbent 
on Parliament to make ftrtet inquiry into this mat^ 
ter, and folemnly to reprobate and c'ilavow ib inhu* 
man a meafure, fo derogatory to the reputation of 
a civilized people, and at the fame time fo repug- 
nant to policy, tending in its nature to render en* 
mity perpetual, and to preclude all hopes of a re* 
condition. 

Such was the general intent of this celebrated 
fpeech. It made a very powerful impreffion, and 
it was received with greater applaufe th*n any he 
had ever Ipoken. One member, in particular, 
wiflied it to be printed, and affixed to the doors of 
churches, together with the proclamation for a ge- 
neral faft. Another congratulated miniftry on the 
exclufion of ftrangers upon this day, as the indig- 
nation of the^public might thereby have been rouf* 
ed to fuch a pitch, as to menace their perfonal 
iafety, 

The reply of miniftry to thefe heavy charges was, 
that fuch a neutrality as had been reprefented, was 
Jmpradicable in fo&. That from the temper and 
maxims of the Indians, no alternative was left be- 
tween their alliance and their enmity. No war ever 

ha* 



had been, or could be carried on in America, with* 
out the intervention of the Indians. Th*ir difpofi* 
tions always led them to mix in the quarrels ot th$ 
Europeans fertled in their country. Had they been 
employed by neither party, they would have a&ed 
an hoftile part to both, whenever opportunities were 
afforded. It was therefore wifer to fecure their 
Friendfhip, than to remain expofed to the danger 
that muft have arifen from negle&ing them. 

It was affern d, that the animadverfion concern* 

ing the encouragement of negroes to reyolt againft 

their maflers, had no juft foundation: they had 

been promifed their liberty on repairing to the rpyal 

ft&ntlard, but had by no means been, incited to aft 

any otherwife than as foldiers in the field.* mafia* 

cres and aflaflinntions were the bafe and groutldleft 

iuggeftions of thofe who laboured to defcribe every 

adt of the miniftry* and their adherents, in the mo* 

odious colours. . * . 

After a mod violent debate* Mr, Bliifce** motion 

was rejeded, by a majority of two hundred and 

twenty-three, to one hundred and thirty-feveri. . - 

Notwithftanding the rejeftiort of thefe, and (Other 

motions, the oppofkion continued the irtquiry witk 

£reat perfeverance and affiduiry. On ths eleventh 

of February, Mr. Fox refumed the bufmefs in the 

Houfe of Commons ; and from different Calculations^ 

ftared the number of men loft to the army> in killed, 

difabled, deferted, and from various other caufes* 

fince the commencement of hoftilities, at about 

twenty thoufarid ; and the expences incurred, at 

twenty-five millions. 

On this groined he appealed to the fenfe of the 
nation, whether it was prudent, aftfcf filch a fruifc 
|efs pro fu (ion ot blood and treafure, to continues 
war pregnant with lofies and difappointments of 
every denomination* If we had not fucceeded 
agaidft the enemy while undifciplined, and <icw to 
• : % .. military 
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military bufinefs, how could we promife ourfehrts 
better fuccefs, now that he had profited by the ex- 
perience of three campaigns. 

Miniftry condemned with great warmth, the at- 
tempt to lay before the public in fo explicit a man* 
net, the circumftances of the American war. The 
critical fituation of this country, rendered any dif- 
cloture of our affairs highly impolitic, efpecially as 
it was fo ftrongly infinuated that we were at the eve 
of ftill greater dangers. 

This was anfwered by obferving, that the very 
intent of the inquiry upon which the houfe was fit- 
ting, demanded an elucidation of thefe circumftan- 
ces* The apprehenfions expreffed by miniftry of 
the detriment that might refult from expofing the 
fituation of this country in point of ftrength, were 
no valid argument againft a proper examination :— 
Precedent was againft them. In the midft of war 
it had been ufual to inquire into the a&ual ftate of 
the national forces, by land or fea ; into the con- 
duct of Admirals and Generals : into the caufes of 
defeats and lofles. 

Among other points of difcuffion it was noticed, 
that miniftry intended to make a change of Generals 
in America, and that great hopes were formed from 
this proje&ed alteration. But it. was afferted, that 
whoever was entrufted with the conduct of the war, 
would not prove more fuccefsful than the prefent 
commanders. The fame difficulties would produce 
the fame vexations and difappointments. If they 
afted with refolution and fpirit, they would be taxed 
with temerity and precipitation; if circumftances 
compelled them to ufe care and circumfpe&ion, they 
would then be charged with timidity,— with tardi* 
nefs, — with a defign to protrad the war for the fake 
of emolument. The obftinacy of minifters would 
never afcribe mifcarriages to their true caufe, which 
was the impoffibility pf fucceeding, from th? many 

infuper* 
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iafuperable obftacles that ftood in the way of all tho 
ikilnilnefs and bravery that could be exerted. New 
ther courage nor abilities had been wanting ; all 
had been done that expert commanders could have 
planned, and valiant foldicrs executed ; but victo- 
ries and advantages were neceffarily purchafed at fo 
dear a price in that country, that no enterprize, 
however judicioufly conducted, was free from un- 
coaim n and peculiar dangers and obftru&ions.— « 
The milcarriages of the war were owing to the na- 
ture of ir, and were abfolutely unavoidable : diffi- 
culties were connected with each other by an indif- 
fplubje chain, and the furmounting of one imme- 
diately produced another. The war had now lafted 
fufficiently to convince us, that the conqueit of 
America was an attempt which the power of Britain, 
great as it was, would not be able to compafs. Pru- 
dence, therefore, dictated as fpeedy a retreat from 
this deftruftive field as was confident with honour* 
This, happily for the nation, bad not been loft ; 
but its wifdom would be juftiy controverted, were 
it, alter fuch reiterated experience of their inutility, 
to perfift in thofe ruinous efforts that had cod it fuch 
numbers of brave men, and fuch immenfe fums of 
money. 

The iffue of this long and animated debate was, 
that the various resolutions moved by Mr. Fox were 
negatived ; and that notwithftanding the increafe of 
the minority, it became evident that miniftry was 
yet pofielfed of an afcendancy in the Houfe which 
oppofition would not be able to encounter. It re* 
mained, however, immoveably determined to pro* 
ceed, and to difpute every inch of ground on which 
a conteft could be fupported. 

la the Houfe of Lords, the debates were not lefs 
affiduous on this important fubjedt. The Duke of 
JUphmond diftinguiihed himfelf particularly on the 
fide of oppofition, and cpndu&ed it with a mixture 

* of 
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Hi cocdnSfs and animation, that commanded muck 
notice and applaufe. 

* After a laborious difquifitkm on the mod inte- 
nding circumftances relating to the prefent ftate 
Jtb t> of the kingdom, he fummed up his argu- 
-*77 g -* ments, by laying before the Houfethe vaft 
afAiatftents that were carrying on with fuch unufuai 
ca&ieflfeefs and diligence in all the ports of Franee 
ttd Spain ; the abfence of a confiderable part of our 
htad and fefc-forces on the other fide of the ocean; 
the inadequatenefs of the number of troops remain- 
ing in the kingdom, arid* its dependencies, for theif 
fteceffary defence ; and the probability of their being 
Shortly attacked. 

- This reprfefentation was in confequenc* followed 
by a motion fimilar to that of Mr. Fox in the ochef 
Houfe : — That a large part of the military eftablifh* 
taent for the guard of the realm, having' already 
been drafted for foreign fervice, what -now remain- 
ed, fliould be left entire for home defence ; as fend- 
ing more abroad, would reduce the refalm to fo weal£ 
% condition, as to expofe it to infult and invafion. 

Adminiftration oppofed this motion for the farfie 
tekfttft that had been brought agaifrft it in the Houfe 
of Commons, — the impolicy of laying our circum* 
ftences open to foreign powers. It Was alfo cen- 
fiired'as interfering with the Royal prerogative of 
ffire&ing the employment of the military force of 
the realrfr. Nor was the army to be confidered as 
the principal ftrength of this nation ; it confided 
much more in its navy : while that was in a flou* 
fHhing condition, no danger need be apprehended 
from abroad ; and happily for this country, never 
had its fleets been abler to command refpeft and ter- 
ror 1 than at prefent. Were the motion to paft, it 
would be an abfolute relinauilhment of our claim* 
in America, as it would be a cotlfeffion of our 
incapacity to tnfbite them; 

The 
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~ The replf of oppofition was, that the fltuatiou 
of this country wirh refpedt to its internal defence. 
was perfectly known abroad : matters of this kind 
could be made a fecret of in no country. It wa* 
abfurd therefore in administration to oppofe any * 
motion on that ground. The FJquie of Bourbon was 
well acquainted with the weaknefs of our prefent 
circumftances, in every point, notwithstanding thf 
futile endeavours of miniftry to conceal them. It 
was in cohfequence of that knowledge, the ftile of 
the French Court was now become (o lofty. What* 
ever minifters might pretend to the contrary, they 
knew what was preparing for them on the neigh- 
. touring ihore, and that France was that inftant medir 
gating in what mwner to.begin the rupture with Bri- 
tain. The ftadow q{ peace ftill fubfiftiijg between 
then>» would vanifli in*a few weeks, and leave them 
deftitute of that feeble, as well as falfe pretepjeep 
that we had nothing to apprehend from abroad, 
which they had long continued to urge with fp 
Jcandalops an obftinacy. 

Great dififatisfa&ion was expreffed on this occafiop 
at ths behaviour of miniftry. It was reprefent> 
$d as aiming to deceive the public, and to conceal 
from it what it had the cleared right to know, — ^ 
i{s real circumftances, and how far its Jecurity had 
been provided for, in a crifis that might, without 
exaggeration, be faid to teem with dangers of greater 
magnitude than had ever menaced this country. 

It was an infult to the nation, to expeft that an 
*dminiftration which had brought it to the very 
brink of perdition, (hould meet with the fame con* 
idence as if their meafures had been crowned with 
fuccefs. The misfortunes and difappointments 
wbieh had befallen this nation of late, were notori- 
oufly the refylt of their imprudence. It was natural, 
therefoer, that minifters (hould be called to account 
rfrr every ftep they had taken, and ftill more, for 

thofe 
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thofe they intended to take in the prefent alarming 
pofture of public affairs. 

On putting the queftion, the Duke of Richmond's 
motion was rejedfced, upon a divifion, by a majority 
of ninety-three, to thirty-one. 

This rejection did not, however, abate his ac- 
tivity. In a fubfequent Committee of the Houfe 
upon this fubjed, he ftated the following fafts :— 
That fince the commencement of hoftilities, five 
hundred and fifty-nine merchant {hips had fallen 
into the hands of the Americans, the value of which 
had been proved to amount to no lefs than two mil- 
lions fix hundred thou (and pounds : that of two 
hundred {hips employed every year in the trade to 
Africa, before the prefent troubles, the average 
worth of each being about nine theufand pounds, 
only forty remained in that branch, which was 
therefore diminiftied one million four hundred and 
forty thoufand pounds annually. The price of in- 
furance to the Weft Indies, and to North America, 
was increafed from two to five per cent, with con- 
voy, but without it, to fifteen. Seamen's wages 
were raifed from thirty {hillings, to three pounds 
a month ; the price of pot-afli was advanced from 
eight {hillings, to three pounds ten ihillings the 
hundred weight ; that of fpermaceti oil, from thirty- 
five pounds the ton, to feventy ; tar, from eight 
ihillings the barrel, to thirty : the price of fugars, 
and other Weft India commodities, and of naval 
ftores from North America, was greatly augment- 
ed. — Thefe lofles and diftrefles were occafioned 
through the captures made by the American {hips 
of war and privateers. From authentic accounts, 
the number of thefe amounted to one hundred and 
feventy-three, carrying two thoufand five hundred 
and fifty-fix guns, and about fourteen thoufand 
feamen. 

Id 
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In anfwer to thefe pofitions, it was alledged on 
the minifterial fide, that if the commerce ot Great 
Britain had fuffered by the war, that of the Colo- 
nies had fuffered ftill more. This country had, 
upon the whole, the advantage in this refpett.— 
The number of American prizes amounted at this 
day to upwards of nine hundred; worth, upon a 
medium, two thoufand pounds each, and making 
altogether, eighteen hundred thoufand pounds ; 
adding to thefe the value of the fifheries, from which 
the Americans were now precluded, the damage 
done to the Colonies was not lefs than two millions 
two hundred houfand pounds. 

The ftatement of their lofles made by the mer- 
chants, as adduced by the Duke of Richmond, was 
reprefented as much beyond reality. It was cen- 
fured as erroneous in the lift of ftiips taken by the 
enemy, and no lefs in the eftimate of their value* 
If fome branches of trade were diminifhed, the defi- 
ciency had been replaced by the increafe of others. It 
was undeniable and well afcertained, that a variety of 
new channels of trade had been lately opened, high- 
ly to the benefit of this country. That great detri- 
ment was occafioned to the Americans by the nu- 
merous captures of their veffels, was a fad: uncon- 
troverted, and proved by the diftreffes to which the 
whole Continent was reduced, and complaining of, 
from one extremity to the other. 

After a well Supported conteft, feyeral refo* 
lutions moved by the Duke of Richmond, in confe- 
quence of the ftatements and reprefentations he had 
laid before the Houfe, were negatived, by putting 
the previous queftion upon them. 

During thefe Parliamentary debates, great heats 
and difcontents were created throughout the nation 
by the fubfcriptions and levies of troops without 
confulting Parliament. No part of England fig- 
fttzfied its warmth againft this meafure with more 

freedoi% 
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freedom &nd explicitnefs than the county of Nor- 
folk. It ppcfented a petition-, or rather a remon- 
ftrance to Parliament, fubferibed by five thoufan4 
four hundred individuals : the contents of it were 
peculiarly pointed and ftriking, and ihowed a peo? 
pie that were determined to fpeak their minds with- 
out refpedt of perfons# 

An empire, they faid, was loft; a .great conti- 
nent in arms, was either to be conquered or aban* 
doned. The nation had been deceived and deluded 
tyith regard tp the nature, the caufe, and the im* 
portance of the American troubles, as well as con* 
cerivng the means of quieting them. Adts of Part 
liament had been made only to be repealed ; armies 
fknt out to enforce them, only to be returned to this 
country under capitulations. The glory of the na- 
tion ought no longer to be expofed to difgrace, no* 
Englishmen to hardships and perils abroad, without 
better hopes that they fhould not, by the fame er- 
rors, be liable to the fame calamities and difgraces, 
that had befallen (o many of thofe who had already 
been fent forth- Without wife councils at home* 
neither empire nor reputation could be preferve4 
abroad. 

Such was the general fcope of this celebrated pe- 
tition. It was prefented to the Houfe on the feyen* 
teenth of February, the day fixed upon by miniftry 
for opening a conciliatory plan with America* 
. After fome preparatory obfervations. the plan 
propofed by the minifter, was to enable the Crowd 
to appoint Commifiioners to treat with the Colonies 
concerning the means of putting an end to the pre* 
fent conteft between them and Great Britain. The 
intention was to name five perfons to >this pommif- 
fion, and tq inveft them wkh very ample powers* 
They were to be autborifed to treat with Congreft 
as a lawful affembly, reprefenting and a&ing for 
America.; with Any «£.tbe Provincial Aflfcmblies, 

upon 
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*lpon the ccmftitutioojs they had aflumed ; and witlx 
any individuals, in their prefent civil or military 
capacities : they were empowered to order a fu£ 
penfion of arms; to fufpcnd the operation of all 
laws ; to grant pardons, immunities, and rewards ; 
to reftore alj, or any of the Colonies, to the form? 
of their constitutions previous to the prefent trou- 
bles, and to nominate the governors, and all other 
^officers, in thofe where the Crown had exercife4 
that nomination* 

Should the Americans claim the title of Indepen* 
dent States, in treating with the Commiffioners, it 
Was to be allowed them until the treaty had been 
ratified by the King and Parliament. The Com* 
tnifiioners were to negociate, upon a re*- union of the 
empire, for a reafonabie contribution to its commoa 
fcxigencie?, on the part of the Colonies ; but this 
demand was not to be infilled on, and to be givea 
Up, xather than not terminate the quarrel. 

The minifter accompanied this proposal with % 
long and accurate difcourfe upon the fubjedt. H$ 
Concluded by afierting, that his conceffions did not; 
proceed from neceflity, but were didtated by reafoa 
and propriety. Great Britain was by no means dis- 
abled from continuing the war ; there was no defi- 
ciency of troops i many more mightftill be rail- 
ed; and the navy was in full force; the revenue 
to ftipport all thefe was very little impaired, and 
the ;funds for the feryice of the year would ihortly 
be provided^ at a moderate intereft. 

T£e Houfe was ftruck with aftonifhment at ihe 
contents of this fpeech.— -As the ftile and fubftance 
Were fo different from thofe that had fo frequently 
been made upon this fubjedt:, it was conjectured that 
fome powerful motive had induced ministry to adopt 
fuch an alteration of meafures. 

This idea was confirmed by the pofitive afferrion 
tf Mr. Fox, that a treaty had been figned at Paris* 

Vol. III. No. 15. D bctwee^ 
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tween the Colonies and the French miniftry, by 
which it recognifed their independence. 

The propofals of the minifter met with no oppo- 
(itiort : but it was obferved, at the fame time, that 
they came too late to produce any reafonable hope 
6f their anfwering the end propofed. The Ameri- 
cans had now fettled their independency upon fo 
ftrong and folid a foundation, that it could not be 
expected they would be prevailed upon to part with' 
it for any offers that Britain could make. Its nego- 
tiations would not prove more effe&ual than it* 
arms, and nothing would now fliake the refolution • 
Of a people who had fufFered fo much, and made 
fuch exertions to accomplifh that object. Their 
fituation was no longer uncertain and precarious ; 
they ftoQd upon firm ground ; they were fupported 
not only by their own ftrength, but alfo by that of 
the powerfulleft allies they could poffibly have 
found. They knew their advantages too well to re- 
linquish them. If they had obftinately perfifted in 
oppofing the whole might of Britain, while unaffift- 
cd, and while it was imagined by many that they 
would not be able to make good their refiftance, 
they certainly would not give up the fruits of their 
perfeverance, now that they could enjoy them with 
fecurity. 

The Americans were too full of refentment for 
the treatment they had met, to harbour thofe ftn- 
timents of cordiality that Were neceffary to incline 
them to fuch a reconciliation as was propofed.— 
They would undoubtedly accept of peace upon 
terms of equality and independence ; and might, 
perhaps, when the remembrance of the injuries 
they had received was fubfided, form amicable en- 
gagements with this country ; but no more could 
be looked for at prefent, than a limple pacification. 
A return to obedience ought not to enter into our 

ideas, 
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ideas, if we ferioufly meant to put an end to hos- 
tilities. 

Many fevere things were faid upon this occafion 
fegainft the miniftry ; but the general opinion was* 
that having given up the article of taxation, which 
Was in truth the only point deferving of contention^ 
a peace ought fpeedily to be concluded at any rate, 
and without infilling on fuch terms as would un- 
queftionably be rfcftifed, and only occafion a pro- 
longation of the war. 

Great offence was taken at the miniftry's real of 
pretended ignorance, whether a treaty was in agi- 
tation or exiftence between France and the Colonies* 
It was however agreed on all fides, that nothing 
qould be more probable in the prefent circumstan- 
ces. Matters were now brought to that maturity 
which the Court of France had fo long in con- 
templation. America had now obtained a degree 
of weight by her fuccefies in the late campaign** 
which would enable the Houfe of Bourbon to turn 
the fcale with facility againft Great Britain* Until 
thefe had taken place* and their preparations were 
compleated, the French had delayed their open in- 
terference ; but both thefe views being fulfilled, 
they were now ready to enter upon the fcene of ac- 
tion avowedly, and without any fuj: the*difEmulatknn 

Much indignation was exprcfled upon this occa- 
fion, by a great number of members, at the infal- 
lible difgrace which a conciliatory propofition of 
fuch a nature as the prefent, would bring on the 
councils and character of this nation. Sooner than 
fubmit to fuch an indignity, the refources of this 
country ought, they fatd, to be tried to their ut- 
itioft bearing : with prudence and management they 
would be found fufficient to reduce America to 
the duty it owed to Great Britain. Nothing would 
-degrade us more, than after lavifiiing fo much trea- 
dfcre. and facrificing fo many thoufarids of our 
, Di' braveft 
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braveft men, to acknowledge the independence of 
fubjefts who had fo infultingly bid us defiance, and 
refufed all terms but thofe of their own prefcribing. 
Such a propofal' would only ferve to render the 
Americans totally untradable. It would add frefl* 
Jpirit to theircouncils, and courage to their people i 
while it would, on the other hand, depreft the re- 
refolution of our armies, and relax the vigour with 
which they had hitherto exerted themfelves for the 
caufe and the honour of their country. It would 
no lefe abate the reliance upon us, of the well-af- 
feded among the Americans, and flacken their .zeal 
in our fervice. But what was of ftill worfe corife- 
quence, this propofal would make no impreffion on 
the Americans ; they would reject it, and thereby 
4xpofe us to the derifion of all Europe. 

After undergoing various alteration^ the Conc*» * 
liatory Bill was paffed with the unanimous content 
6f all parties, on the fecond of March. Some of thefe 
alterations, however, were much disproved of by 
the opposition, as bringing the powers vetted in the 
iommiifioners within too narrow a compafs. Pep- 
Jbns entrufted with a negooiation, upon which fo 
touch depended, and. which was carried on at fuch 
m diftance, 'ought, fatd they, to have been fully 
authorifed, not only to treat, buttx> conclude finally 
Upon all matters. Many would arife which would 
require an immediate decifion, A reference to fb» 
perior authority at home, would neceflarily leJtve 
many things unfett led. This would be tying up the 
bands of 'the commiffiorters, and giving difguft to 
the Americans* Whoever were employed to nego- 
tiate with them, muft, from their being on the fpot, 
be better able to ad from their own judgment and 
determination of what was advifabley than; by the 
dire&ion of individuals in Europe. \ 

On the eleventh of March, in a ifcfumptiottof 
jhe Conunittee of Inquiry iatothe ftate of thenar 

tion, 
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fioi** arefolution was moved by Mr* Fox, that the 
awry, m its adtual condition, was not equal to the 
cbefence of thefe kingdoms in the present critical 
pafture of affairs. 

. It was afferted upon this occafion, that the fums 
expended upon the navy during the laft eight years, 
exceeded in a double proportion, thofe that had 
been expended on it during the whole eight years 
of thelaft war. 

The debates on the refolution were exceedingly 
fearneft and animated. Much affertion and contra- 
diction was ufed by both parties. As it was a fub- 
jed wherein the nation was deeply interefted, thofe 
who fpoke on either fide of the qu eft ion, neglected 
nothing to fupport their different opinions ; but, as 
ufual, in cafes of an intricate nature, where truth 
lies involved in a mill of inveftigation and perplex* 
ity, though much eloquence and knowledge were 
difplayed, yet a complete elucidation of the fubjeft 
was not attained. As the bufinefs was difagreeablc 
to miniftry, it was defeated by putting the previous 
queftion. 

The fame warmth accompanied, in the Houfe of 
Lords, the debates upon this, and the various other 
fubjeds that had been fo animatedly difcufled in the 
Houfe of Commons. The criticalnefs of the times 
feemed to infufe additional fpirit into all parties, and 
to have fummoned them to the utmoft exertion of 
their abilities. 

An incident of a particular kind happened about 
this time in the Houfe of Lords. Some time after 
the convention at Saratoga, General Gates wrote a 
letter in a very pathetic ftile, and* of a very inter* 
efting nature, to the Earl of Thanet, a nobleman 
with whom he had formerly lived upon a footing of 
great intimacy. The letter related chiefly to the un- 
happy fituation of affairs between Great Gritain and 
America. 

D 3 After 
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After lamenting the misfortunes that had befalles*- 
his native country, and the danger to which it waft 
expofed, he ftated the neceffity of fpeedily apply- 
ing the only remedy remaining, for the cure of t Jip 
many evils that afflidted or threatened Great Britain, 
This remedy was aa acknowledgment of America* 
Independence: This, he infifted, the Colooies 
would never part with. " A wife miniftcr/^hc 
faid, " by refcinding the refolutions paffed to fupu- 
port that fyftem which no power on earth can efta- 
blifli, will endeavour to prefefvd fo much of the 
empire in profperity and honour, as the circum> 
fiances of the times, and the mal-adminiftration of 
thofe who ruled before him, have left to his go- 



vernment." 



*' The United States of America," he continued* 
*' are willing to be the friends, but iiever will fubi- 
mit to be the Haves of the parent country. They 
are by confanguinity, by language, and by the af* 
fedtion which naturally fpringsfrom thefe, more at* 
tached to England than to any other country under 
the fun. Therefore fpurn not the bleffing which 
which yet remains ; inftantly withdraw your fleets 
and armies; cultivate the commerce and friend* 
fliip of America. Thus, and thus only, can Eng- 
land hope to be great and happy. Seek that in a 
commercial alliance ; feek.it ere it be too late ; for 
there only you muft expert to find it." 

The Earl of Thanet produced this letter in the 
HouTe of Lords, on the fixteenth of February, and 
requefted permiffion that it might be read. But 
this was ftrongly oppofed by administration. They 
ailedged* it would be highly improper, and beneath 
the dignity of the Houfe, to admit of any corref- 
pondence with any general or officer adting for the 
rebellious Colonies, and that the letter might be of 
fuch a tenour, as would render the reading o( it 
exceedingly offenfive. 

It 
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♦ It was, however, after fome controverfy, read to 
the Houfe ; and the Duke of Richmond moved 
that it ihould lie on the table. This motion excited 
a warm debate. It was argued by mihiftry, that 
coming from a rebel general, actually in arms 
againft the ftate, it deferved no admiffion. It was, 
bcfides> a private letter, containing only the opi r 
nions of an individual. It had not the public fane- 
tion of Congrefs, and could not therefore, in any 
refped, become a ground for deliberation. Nor 
were its contents of a nature to merit attention ; 
they were fuch as had been reiteratedly condemned 
by the Houfe, as inimical to the honour and intereft 
of the nation. The letter affected that the Ameri- 
cans would never recede from their declaration of 
Independency, and advifed a withdrawingof the Bri- 
tifli fleets and armies : thefe were fubjetts on which 
that Houfe, and the nation had already decided, and 
ihould not depart from, in compliance with the ad- 
monition of an enemy. 

It was alledged, on the other hand, that the cha- 
racter of General Gates was above any flight or dif- 
refpeft that might be thrown upon it on account of 
his acting in the fervice of the Colonies. He was 

• greatly efteemed in America ; and the fignal advan- 
tages he had lately obtained, had acquired him 
great importance and weight with Congrefs. Such 
a man's opinions and counfel wf re not to be under* 
valued. He was an Engliihman, and felt for his 
country, though in arms againft it for a people who 
had adopted him, and honoured him with their con- 
fidence* The correfpondence pf fuch perfons, and 
the information refusing from it, conveyed with 
much more certainty the fentiments and difpofitions 
of the people on the American continent, than the 
partial and intcrefted intelligence arifing from thofe 
who had, unfortunately for this country, been fo 
jpufh confulted and relied upon by miniftry. As it 

P 4 wa* 
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'•fra* now the defclafed intention bf government t* 
topen a treaty with America, ever£ kirtd bf foftittftftJ 
iion relating to it ought to be received, efpefciall/ 
When it came through fo refpedable and authentic I 
channel, Tb rejeft it, Would be equally impJrudettfc 
and infulting ; they ought to be fully acquainted 
tvith the minds of the people, with whotfc they wcrti 
abbuttonegociate on fuch weighty matters ; and i* 
ill became them to affe& fcorn and difdain toward* 
tine who expreffed concern and affeftidn for Britain* 
ind who, in the midft of victory and triumph ate* 
its armies, ftill remembered with gratitude ahlJ 
compunftion the country to Which he owed hi* 
birth. 

Notwithftanding the many reafons that wete bf- 
fered in fupport of this motion, it was fejefted, ttt 
the grfeat concern of feveral, who flattered them* 
felves that this letter might have afforded an open- 
ing tb a favourable accommodation. 

This rejection was followed by a itfumptibn bf 
the Committee of Inquiry into the ftate of the na- 
tion. Several motions were propofed by the Duke 
of Richmond, tending to ftate the number of troops* 
together with their operations during the feveral 
tsmpaigns in America. 

But he was again oppofed bf adminiftration, upon 
the ground of the injudicioufnefs and indifctetiori 
we mould be guilty of in expofing our national defi- 
ciency and weaknefs to the iiifpedion of the eritetny* 
This reply greatly exafperated the Lords in op- * 
pofition. They complained of the perpetual repe- 
tition of this argument againft all the motions made 
vh their part, as if it carried any validity ; Whereas 
miniftry muft be confeious it had none. The enemy 
knew the embarrafled ftate of our circumftatices ai 
well as ourfelves ; and the mere refufal of miniftefs to 
authenticate tranfadtions that were undeniable, only 
ihewed a backwardneft to acknowledge truths that 

were 
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not favourable to them. Such behaviour 
amoorited to a denial to eftabliflr thofe matters of 
fifft, without which the Houfe could form no refdiu* 
fktasf : this was defeating the very intent of the inqai-> 
*y they were now making into the circumftafcices of 
tllfc {Public. If miniftry was refolved to proceed in 
this manner, it were better at once to diflblve th4 
tommittee, and put an ^«d to an inquiry, from 
Which they feemed determined that no utility Jhotrid 
arife. 

The anfwer to thefe complaints was, that it would 
iBte full time after the enquiry Was completed, to 
form resolutions 6ti the matter before them. It 
would then be entire ahd connected* and enable 
them to conclude With more knowledge of the fub- 
je&, and fafety in their judgment, than by decide 
ifig Upon detached pieces of information. 

In confequenoe of this allegation, the Duke of 
Richmond's motions, on th« previous queftion being 
fttit, ftete negatived without i divifion, by the 
BiUal majority, to the great indignation of the mi- 
nority, ahd of their adherents, who reprefehfced thi* 
method df proceeding, as a plain indication, that 
rtlhiftfy Wtt predetermined to overturn all redbn- 
ihg by dint Of numbers. 

On the nineteenth of February, the Committee 
of Inquiry bring refuin^d in th* Houfe of Perer^ 
thfe Duke of Richmohd dated, in a very precife and 
i*brre& manner, the expences incurred by the war ; 
which now amdunted to twenty-three millions, eight 
liundred ahd hintty-four ttiobfhnd pounds, and up- 
wards. He (hewed, at the fame time, that were a 
paeifitattOh to take place, no left than nine millions 
more would be requisite to bring all matters relat- 
ing to this war to a final fettlement. Thus, exclu'. 
fiVte of th* damages occasioned by hoftllitieS, and 
other eonfeqvkences of the wtt, it would at all event* 

have 
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have coft this nation, in lefs than the f pace of fou£ 
years, the enormous fum of thirty-three millions. 
. He followed this ftatement, as he had done thd 
others, with a chain of resolution* refulting front 
it, and which were negatived in the fame manner 
«3 the former, and for the fame reafon. They ac-r 
knowledged themfelves fo fully convinced of its pro- 
priety, that had they conceived what the views of 
oppofition had been, in propofing an inquiry into 
the ftate of the nation, they would never have .con- 
fentedtoit. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, an examination 
of the ftate of the navy was propofed by the Duke 
of Bolton ; but oppofed by adminiftration on the 
lame footing of impropriety as the preqediog mo- 
tions. 

A violent and acrimonious altercation enfued upon 
this tefufal. Among other arguments employed by 
oppofitioh, a precedent was quoted from the reign 
of Queen Anne. During the great and important 
war, in which the nation was engaged with the 
Houfe of Bourbon, an account of the fucceffion to 
the Crown of Spain, a very circumftantial and pub- 
lic inquiry was made by Parliament .into the con- 
dition of the navy. It was conducted with the* 
Vitmoft regularity and ftriftnefs,. notwithftanding 
Pri&cc George of Denmark, hufband to the Queen, 
was at the head of the Admiralty, But the quota-, 
tion of this precedent was of no effeft, and after a 
long debate, the motion was reje&ed. 

The times, it was faid, were very different.— 
Great Britain was then in the plenitude of triumph ; 
the Duke of Marlborough had, by a continual feries 
of victories and conquefts, entirely broke? the power 
of France. Lewis the Fourteenth was fueing for; 
peace ; and this country was the umpire of Europe,- 
But. our fituation at prefect was the very reverfe- 
We had been unfuccefsful in a war abroad, that was 

nqw 
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flow drawing nearer home, and threatened to in* 
volve us in the moft ferious danger. Was this a 
feafon to difclofe either our military, or naval af- 
fairs to the enemy ? Whatever they might be, the 
commoneft maxims- of policy would teach us to 
conceal them. However they were profperous, the 
enemy fliould, if poflible, be taught to look upon 
them as above their reality : if they were unfavour- 
able, the motive was ftill ftronger to conceal them, 
The Conciliatory Bilf was now brought up to the 
Houfe of Lords, where it pafled without any oppo* 
fition ; but not without fome fevere remarks on the 
humiliation the kingdom fubmitted to, in acceding 
to fuch propoials, A nation lately triumphant and 
formidable to all Europe, was now reduced to the 
neceffity of fubfcribing to the demands of •its re- 
volted fubje&s, and of making conceffions that too- 
notoriouily manifefted how low it was fallen from 
that ftate of greamefs and glory, which had fo long 
rendered it the terror of the greateft powers in the 
world. Such were the animadverfions with which 
this meafbre was received, not only in Parliament, 
but throughout the nation. 
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CHAP, XXXIIL 
- Declaration pf Franc* in favour of JmtfkA 

1778. 

WHILE thefe difpUtes and fermentations were 
taking place in England, France was pre- 
paring to throw off that appearance of peace, which 
ftill remained between the two countries* It was 
now determined in her councils, that an open d©» 
tlaration of her intentions relating to America, was 
indifpenfible ; as it could not be doubted, that after 
the connections which had been formed between the 
French miniftry and the Congrefs, the miniftry of 
Britain would immediately proceed to hoftilities. 
Notwithstanding the Americans maintained their 

? round with great courage and vigour, the Court of 
ranee was not wholly unapprehensive, that if left 
much longer to themfelves, the difficulties that 
were accumulating upon them, might be productive 
of impatience, and incline them to fuch a reconci- 
liation with the parent ftate, as might fruftrate thofe 
expectations of a total difmemberment of the Bri- 
tifh empire, which were the fahguine and ultimate 
views which it had propofed by efpoufing the caufe 
of the Colonies. 

They had now experienced three years of fuch 
calamities, as they had never known fince their firft 
foundation. From a life of tranquility and eafe, 
they had been fuddenly launched into the midft of 
perplexities of every denomination. Though num- 
bers of them encountered the hardfliips and dangers 
of this direful quarrel, with unfliaken patience and 
refolution, a ftill greater number began to grow 
>uneafy at its duration^ and earneftjy to wifli for an 

accom- 
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accommodation upon any terms that might fecure 
their independence. This was an objeSt which tbejr 
were universally refolved to maintain at all perils i 
but they were no left difpofed to reconciliation* 
upon conditions in any other refpeft advantageous 
to Great Britain.. 

A reconciliation of this nature was greatly-dread- 
«d by the Court of France at the prefent j unsure. 
The failure of the expedition againft the northern 
Colonies, had awakened her fears upon this fubjedt. 
<6he apprehended that a convi&ion of the impra&i* 
cability of fuch an attempt as the conqueft of Ame- 
rica, would at iafi induce the BritiJh miniftry to en- 
ter into a negooiation with the Congrefs, and termi* 
sate the conteft by an amicable treaty. 

Nor did the determination of that miniftry to per- 
£ft in coercive: meafu res, alter the ideas of the French. 
politicians. The repeated experience of the ineffi- 
caay of fhefe meafures, had made fuch an impref- 
fionxjn the Britifh Parliament, that not witfailanding 
Che vaft influence of government, it began to relax 
of theftrmnefs with which it hadfo long adhered to 
dire&ions, and to exhibit a ftrong difpofition to put 
an end to a quarrel, which, it was clear, would 
fliortly be attended with dangers of the moft feriout 
magnitude. 

. Impelled by thefe considerations, the Court of 
France had immediately, on receiving intelligence 
of vthe -convention of Saratoga, taken die refolution 
to ad an open and decifive port in this quarrel. It 
was the unreerfal defire of the whole French nation. 
The cortimercial inteccotirfe now fubfifting between 
them and :t ho Americans, had opened fuch flattering 
profpeafts to the mercantile clafles in France, that 
cbeyiunanhnauily concurred in feconding the views 
of the Court, and in e^preffing the moft : fee vent 
wilhns; that the ftrkftcfl: union fliould be formed, with 

tbe Colonies 

This- 
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This intercourfc had not, however, proved ht* 
therto fo iucceisful as it hadbeenat firft expedtedi 
Hurried by an imprudent avidity of gain, numbers 
of the principal merchants in the fea ports of France* 
had ventured to load their veffeh with valuable 
cargoes for America ; but far the greater part 
of them were taken by the Britilh cruizers. 

Thefe difappointments, though they fell heavy 
upon individuals, did not difcourage the generality 
of people in bufinefsi They doubted not, :by 
means of the triple alliance that was to be formed 
between America, France, and Spain, fliortly to 
become mailers at fea, and carry their commerce to 
fuch an extent, as would amply compenfate for 
thefe temporary loffes. In this expectation, they 
waited with impatience for the period, when the 
Houfe of Bourbon would openly join the United 
States of America, and fupport them in a refolute 
and decifive manner, by attacking Great Britain at 
home, and employing that immenfe naval ftrength 
againft her, which had been fo long preparing. 

The American Commiffioners at Paris, had, by 
this time, fucceeded fo well in the obje&s of their 
million, that nothing now remained on the part of 
France and America, but to give a formal notifica- 
tion to the world, of the defigns they had long pre-* 
concerted, and had in a great meafure carried into 
execution. 

Towards the clofe of the year feventy-feven, pre* 
liminaries of a treaty of alliance between France and 
America, were agreed upon, and a copy of them 
difpatched to Congrefs, with advice that the ar- 
ticles were digefting, and would fpeedily be fettled. 
This was done to anticipate any overtures by the 
Britifh miniftry, and to prevent them, if made, from 
producing aqy effeft, by convincing the Congrefs 
that they might depend upon the fulleft affiftance. * 

Oa 
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On the fixth of February, feventy-elght, the 
treaty was finally concluded, and figned by the con-, 
trading parties, to the great fatisfadtioft of the whole 
French nation. It now faw the completion of thofe 
wilhes, it had fo long cheriflied, — a difmemberment 
of the Britifh empire, and the commercial advan- 
tages arifing from the poffeffion of its Colonies, 
transferred to themfelves. 

It was ftipulated by this celebrated treaty, that 
Ihould Great Britain, in refentmentof the connection 
formed between the French and the Americans, 
proceed to hoftilities againft France, or intercept it? 
navigation and commerce with America, they fhould 
make it a common caufe, and affift each other againft 
Great Britain to the utmoft of. their refpettive 
power. 

It was declared that the direft and effential end 
of this treaty of alliance, was to maintain effedtually 
the liberty, fovereignty, and independence of the 
United States of America. 

Were thefe States to reduce thofe parts of North 
America ftfll poffeffed by Britain, they were to be 
confederated with, or dependant upon them. 

Should France take poffeffion of any of the iflands- 
in the Weft Indies belonging to Great Britain, they 
were to become her property. 

Neither France nor the United State*, were to 
conclude any peace or truce with Great Britain 
without the formal confent of the other, and they 
mutually engaged not to lay down their arms until 
the Independence of thofe States ihould have been 
formally, or virtually fecured, by the treaty that 
terminated the war. 

The contracting parties agreed to invite and ad- 
mit thofe powers that ,had received injuries from 
Great Britain, to make a common caufe with them, 
«q£ U> accede to the prefeht alliance againft it. 

The 
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The United States guaranteed .to France all be* 
prefent poffeffionsin the Weft Indies, together with 
thofe fhe might acquire by treaty at the end pf the 
war; and France guaranteed to the United States, 
their independence and fovereignty, abfolute and 
Unlimited, the countries and dominions they pof- 
feffed, ^nd thofe .they might acquire in America 
from Britain, during the prefent war. 

Such was the fubftance of a treaty that comple- 
ted one of the moft aftonifhing revolutions ever 
mentioned in hiftorj^-Khe fep^ration of $ people^ 
who, though divided by the ocean, were djefcei^U 
ed from the fame -original, retained the fai$e l^a- 
guage, laws, government, politics, religion, cuf- 
toms, habits, manners, inclination, and character* 
United by thefe many powerful- ties, they had conn 
tinued during a fpace verging towards tr^o centu- 
ries, on a footing of fuch clofe friend fhip and union 
of intereft,s as raifed them to the higheft Ainypit of 
profperity. This public connexion was ftiil fur* 
ther cemented by the numerous benefits and endear- 
ments arifing from.qonfapguinity, and the remarje* 
able affection and intimacy th$t fubfifted between 
individuals. In whatever part of the world they 
met, they reciprocally confidered each other as 
Englishmen, and behaved with a cordiality and 
warmth for their mutual welfare, that ftiowed how* 
truly they were united in fentiments, and how fin* 
cerely attached to each other* What was ftill more 
furprifing, this feparation was fucceeded ;by the 
ftridteft alliance and adherence of one part of them* 
to the ancient and inveterate enemy of both, whom, 
they had a few years before jointly contributed to 
humble, and who now was happy to find an occa- 
fion of making himfelf amends for former lofles, by 
fowing the feeds of implacability between them,, 
and by rendering the one an instrument of his ven- 
geance upon the other. 
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It was not difficult to forefee that this* treaty 
would defeat all attempts to any accommodation 
between Great Britain and the Americans, that did 
not correfpond with the utmoft of their demands ; 
they would now confider all offers from hence .as 
refulting from neceffity, and by no means from 
good-will, and a fincere defire to be reconciled : 
the y would interpret them as the mere effeft of fear 
and weaknefs, and reject them with fcorn and haugh- 
tinefs. 

Thje firft ftep taken by the Court of France, im- 
mediately after the conclusion of this treaty^ was to 
notify it in due form to the Court of Great Britain, 
The terms of the notification were highly mortify- 
ing, and gave great offence. It ftated the declara- 
tion of independency on the part of America, and 
their a&ual poflfeffion of it, as a fufficient ground cq 
recognife it. It avowed the connections that had 
already taken place between France and America, 
and affigned them as a juft foundation for a treaty 
of friendfhip and commerce. It particularly made 
a merit that no exclufive advantages had been fti- 
pulated in favour of the French nation. Notwith- 
ftanding the evident injury done to Great Britain by 
this treaty, the notification exprefled a fincere de- 
fire in the Court of France to cultivate a good un- 
demanding with it, and exprefled an expectation 
that the Britifh Court would take effectual meafure9 
to prevent its interruption. This notification con- 
cluded, however, with an infinuation, that the Court 
of France was determined to protedt the commerce 
of its fubjeds in America* and had, in confequence, 
concerted meafures for that purpofe with the United 
States of that continent. 

Such a notification was, in fadt, a declaration of 
war. It could no* be expe&ed that Great Britain 
would tamely put up with fuch an infult, as de- 
claring her revolted fubje&s a free and independent 
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nation, and acknowledging a determination to flip- 
port them in their pretentions. 

The reception of this paper was notified by the mi- 
nifter to the Houfe of Commons on the fixteenth of 
March. — This notice was accompanied by a meffage 
from the King, giving them to underftand that he 
fhould be under the neceflity of refenting fo unpro- 
voked and unjuft an aggreffion on the honour of his 
Crown, and the interefts of his kingdoms, contrary to 
folemn and reiterated aflu ranees, fubverfive of the 
law of nations, and highly injurious to the rights 
of every fovereign power. Relying with proper 
confidence on the zeal and fupport of the nation, 
he was refolved to exert all the force and refources 
of this country, which, he doubted not, its ene- 
mies would find fully fufficient to maintain its re- 
putation and power againft all their attacks. 

An addrefs was moved by the minifter, in anfwer 
to this mefiage, to affure the King of the readinefs 
of his people to ftand by him in afferting the dig- 
nity of his Crown, and the honour of the nation, 
and to fubmit with chearfulnefs and fpirit to thectx- 
pences that. would be requifite for this neceflary 
purpofe. . 

The propriety of the fubftance and intent of the 
addrefs was not controverted ; but it was warmly 
contended by oppofition that the prefent miniftry 
ought no longer to be entrufted with the conduct 
of public affairs. Their incapacity and imprudence 
had involved the realm into fo many difficulties, 
that it would be the height of tamenefs and imbe- 
cility to acquiefce in the continuance of their power. 
If they had fhowed themfejves inadequate to the ma- 
nagement of the nation's concerns, in the tranfattions 
that had preceded, was it reafonable to imagine that 
they would acquit themfelves with more ability and 
fuccefs in the much ftiore arduous bufinefs that would 
flow devolve upon thehajids of thofe who were tgbe at 
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the lielm in the tempeftuous fcafon that was ap- 
proaching ? 

An immediate acknowledgment of the indepen-. 
dency of America, was deemed by many the only 
meafure left to extricate this country out of its dif- 
ficulties. America had alone refilled all its efforts 
to fubdue it ; was it confident with reafon, to think' 
that it would not refift them ftill more effettually, 
when fupported by the whole power of the Houfe 
of Bourbon ? 

By a timely acknowledgment of this indepen- 
dency, we* might ftill do that with a good grace 
which we ftiould be under the neceffity of doing at 
laft through compulfion. Many advantages would 
refult from inftantly adopting this meafure. A dan- 
gerous, unequal war would be avoided, in which 
the mod that could he hoped, was the prefervation 
of what we ftill pofleffed. But what wasj of in- 
comparably more importance, the clofe correfpon- 
dence that muft enfue between the French and the 
Americans, in cafe of a war, would be obviated. 
This correfpondence would neceffarily produce a 
variety of connections between individuals. The 
French, from their habitual dexterity in fuch mat- 
ters, would gradually infufe their fentiments, and 
diffufe their manners and language among the Co 
lonifts, to a degree that would, in a great meafure, 
obliterate the remembrance of the country from 
which they originated, and transform them inW a 
people as oppofite to us in character, as they were 
now become in interefts and politics. A prolonga- 
tion of the war would* manifeftly be attended with 
thefe confequences ; and would, befides, lay them 
under fuch a load of debt and obligation to France, 
^s they would not be able to fhake off, and which 
muft neceflarily fubjett them to the heavieft and 
moft ilavifli influence of that kingdom while it 
laftcd. :-..... 
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By acknowledging their independence, before 
they had been compelled to enter into exclufivc 
agreements with France, their trade would remain 
free and open with all the world. This, of courfe, 
would leffen their correfpondence with France, and 
leave them at liberty to form fuch connexions as 
correfpopded moil with their interefts. Long expe- 
rience had taught them that Britain was the coun- 
try where thefe would be beft confulted. By renew- 
ing the communication upon bufinefs, pther chan- 
nels df intercourfe would be opened. A mutual 
exchange of benefits and good offices, woul<\,byde- 

frees, revive the memory of former friendfhip, 
'he conviction that Britain had given up all her 
proje&s of domination and fuperiority over the Co- 
lonies, would, by removing public miftruft, facili? 
tate the renovation of private intimacy. Thus, in 
no conquerable lapfe of time, Britain and America 
would be thoroughly and fincerely reconciled ; and 
we ihould reap the fruits of this reconciliation by 
recovering the largeft lhare in their trade, and by 
fecuring their good will and readinefs to unite with 
ps as faithful and cordial allies. 

Such a fituation was certainly more worthy pf our 
option than that of fubjeAion founded upon con* 
queft, on a fuppofition that fuch a fcheme were 
pra&icable. But we had been fully taught, by dear 
bought experience, that it would not fucceed ; the 
fooner, therefore, we relinquifhed it, the more wil- 
ling we ihould find the Americans to give us credit, 
for leaving them in the peaceable unmolefted poffef- 
fion of what they demanded. 

Such were the allegations and fentiments of the 
pppofitiop in Parliament, and of multitudes, per- 
haps the majority of the nation, at this time. But 
the minifterial party maintained a contrary opinion. 
Nothing, laid they, could be more fpiritlefs and 
difgraceful than to bend in this abject and fubjmf- 

fiva 
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tfve fcanncrj beneath the authority of France. It 
was incumbent on Great Britain, at all events, td 
tefent the arrogance and injuftice of that Court. Our 
refources, even in our prefent difficulties, were An- 
terior to thofe of that country ; and the whole wdrld 
was in expectation that we fhould not remain paf- 
five after (uch treatment. 

But were we difpofed to grant, without further 
hefitation, all the requifitions of the Americans* 
how could we, in honour and equity, relinquifh 
the protection of the well-affedted to this country 
among them, who were, by very intelligent people, 
affirmed to be the larger number ? Were it not more 
eligible* on the very ftrength of fuch an affirmation, 
to make trial of its veracity, and to put arms into 
the hands <jf all thofe who profcfled rhemfelves ouf 
friends ? Whatever might be the rifk, we could not 
abandon them, without expofing our r putatioti, 
and lofing that character of fidelity to our engage- 
ments, for which we had hitherto been fo juftly 
refpeded. 

After a debate that lafted till near three in the 
morning, the addrefs, without the claufe propofcd 
for the removal of miniftry, was carried on a divi- 
fi6n, by a majority of two hundred and fixty-three, 
to one hundred and thirteen. 

In the Houfe of Lords, the debates were ftill 
tnore violent, and accompanied with atl acrimony 
of language, and a freedom of thought, that feem- 
ed to fcorn all reftraint. 

The Duke of Manchefte* led the way, and infifted 
in the moft refolute and decifive terms, on the dif- 
miffion of the prefent miniftry, as a condition of 
approving of any addrefs that recdmtnended a profe- 
' cution of war. He recalled upon this occafion, all 
the arguments fo often adduced in proof of their 
incapacity, efpecially the continual warnings and 
mediations of what would happen in ^onfequence 
E 3 of 
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of; their obftinacy , all which were at the prefent mo- 
pient literally verified. 

He was warmly fecondedby the Lords in oppo- 
sition. They explicitly complained of an occult, 
but irrefiftible influence, that governed unfeen, 
and dire&ed all thofe unhappy operations that had 
brought this country to the diftrefsful fituation it 
now experienced. To this hidden power, miniftry 
had for years fubmitted with an acquiefcence and 
fervility unknown to former days, and unworthy of 
the character of Englifhmen. This was the griev- 
ance it behoved all parties to contribute in remov- 
ing. Oftenfible alterations of men had not efte&ed 
a change of meafures ; thefe ilill continued under 
the fame concealed guidance ; and whoever had the 
courage to oppofe it, was fure of being dilcarded. 

Miniftry denied the charge of yielding to this fe- 
cret influence, with great animation and ftrength of 
expreflion, and difclaimed all impulfe in their con- 
dud:, but that of their own perfuafion of its redti- 
tude : they were ready to meet any examination of 
their conduft : if they had erred, it was frpmitiiftake 
in their own judgment, but by no means through an 
implicit* or venal acquiefcence, as it had been infi- 
nuated, in the judgment and dictates of others. 

The prefent time required unanimity in the com- 
mon defence. The addrefs propofed to the Houfe, 
recommended, in fa&, no more. It was utterly 
unfeafonable, at this critical hour, to make fuch an 
objeA a point of difcufEon. Without unanimity 
the affairs of the kingdom, greatly as they were em- 
' barrafled, would be thrown into fuch confufion, as 
to endanger its very exiftence. It would be time 
enough, after providing for the general fafety, to 
inftitute an inquiry iuto the? conduft of miniflers : 
tut it would betray more perfonal pique than pub- 
lic fpirit, to call them to an account at a time when 

. all 
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all the abilities of men of all parties, would be 
. wanted for the immediate fervice of the (late. 

Men who profeffed impartiality ought to diftin- 
guifh between m\fcondu£t and misfortune. True it 
was, their plans had mifcarried ; but that was no 
proof they were imprudently framed. Many caufes 
independent of minifterial vigilance and fagacity, 
might concur in defeating the beft conceived de- 
figns. It was rafh and inequitable in oppofition, to 
condemn the framers of public meafures, merely on 
account of their failure. The public was well 
acquainted with the difficulty of the tafk im- 
posed upon them ; but the national honour, was fo 
deeply concerned in it, that unbiaffed people were 
equally convinced of the neceffity of not fhrinking 
from it ; and would readily forgive them, if, after 
having afted the part of men, they had not exe- 
cuted what was found impracticable. 

It was replied by oppofition, that it was princi* 
pally at fuch critical times as the prefent, that it be- 
came the duty of Parliament to infill upon the re* 
moval of obnoxious minifters. Fails were flronger 
than all argumentation ; and they proved, beyond 
the power of denial, that minifters Were unfortunate 
in all their enterprizes. This was a fufficient rea- 
fon for the public to withdraw its confidence from 
them. The times were too prefling to enquire into 
the caules of their mifcarriages ; thefe were fo per- 
petual and unvarying, that the patience of the na- 
tion was exhaufted. They ftiowed there muft be a 
radical fource of impropriety at the bottom of all 
their projects, that rendered them impracticable. 
It was indifpenfibie, therefore, to commit the ma- 
nagement of affairs into other hands. They could 
not be worfe adminiftered than at prefent : and a 
change of men was the only chance left to produce 
an ^Iteration for the better. 

E 4 Ic 
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It was obferved at the fame time, that ftotwith- 
ftanding the provocation given by France, by this 
public declaration in favour of the Colonies, there 
was no apparent and immediate neceffity for plung- 
ing into a war with fo formidable a power, in the 
embarraffed fituation of this kingdom. The treat- 
ment we had received from France was very morti- 
fying ; but if we were wife, wefhould fupprefsour 
refentment at the prefent hour, and referve it. for a 
more convenient opportunity. In the continual vl- 
ciffitude of political events on the continent of Eu- 
rope, we need not wait long for a favourable occa- 
sion of returning the blow given us by France in the 
prefent inftance." 

Nor ihould we forget, that we had ourfelves, on 
former occafions, adted a part fimilar to that of 
which we now fo grievouily complained. When the 
Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands threw 
off the yoke of Spain, England befriended them in 
the fame manner France did now the United States 
of America, When France itfelf was torn by civil 
difientions, we made, h our bufinefs to interfere, 
and to efpoufe the caufc of one of the parties. The 
frequency of the practice had rendered it a com- 
mon rule of European politics. Every miniftry was 
watchful of what patted among its neighbours, to the 
well known intent of profiting by their divifions. It 
was by a ftridl and conftant obfervance of this 
maxim, that fome of the greateft princes and minif- 
ters had made fo fplendid a figure. Queen Eliza- 
beth in England, and Cardinal Richelieu in France* 
had ruled with fo much profperity, and rifen to 
fuch fame, by never lofing fight of it. The fafeft 
way of revenging ourfelves, would be by following 
their example. 

In (lead of a vain and fruittefs reprobation of the 
condudt of France, which it was highly probable 
this country would have adopted, had this ancient 

rival 
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rival afforded the like opportuniry of doing her in- 
jury, we ought rather to turn our indignation upon 
that miniftry, whofe imbecility had brought jfo many 
calamities upon the nation ; and to ufe, at tLc fame 
time, the fureft and moft obvious means of extri- 
cating ourfelves. Prudence pointed at a recogni- 
tion of American independency, as the moft effec- 
tual. Whatever fyftem we now propofed for our 
conduft abroad, unlefs we took this previous ftep, 
we (hould ftill continue in a track of error and dif- 
ficulty. There was much more of danger in reject- 
ing, than of difhonour in adopting it : by the firft 
we laid our fclves open to a combination of enemies, 
too powerful to encounter fuccefsfully in our prefent 
fituation; by the fecond, we fhe wed our discretion 
in yielding to neceffity, which was a duty incum- 
bent on all found politicians, and which the wifeft 
and braved of men had often times, by their practice* 
clearly proved they accounted no difgrace. 

This was one of the fevereft altercations that 
ever fell out in the Houfe of Lords; it was 
attended with particulars virulence and perfona- 
lity. On putting the queftion, the addrefs was 
carried, diverted of any cenfure on miniftry, by a 
majority, upon the divifion, of one hundred? 
againft thirty-fix. 

During thefe parliamentary debates, the fpecu- 
lative part of fociety, both in England and foreign • 
parts, was contemplating the progrefs of* the war, 
and employed in confiderations how Great Britain 
would extricate herfelf out of the many embarraff- 
ments that were daily accumulating upon her from 
ail quarters. 

It feemed to be univerfally agreed, that the fai- 
lure of the expedition terminated by the conven- 
tion of Saratoga, would abfolutely prove decifive, 
and »turn the lcale of fortune in fuch a manner, at 
to put an end to all attempts oji that part of the con- 
tinent 
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tinent* It had twice withftood the attacks of Bri- 
tain ; firft at Bofton, and now on its back fettle- 
men ts. . In both attacks, commanders and troops of 
great (kill and bravery had mifcarried, after every 
exertion of which expert officers and valiant foldiers 
were capable. They had yielded to the meer ne- 
ceffity of abandoning enterprizes, which, from 
their very nature, were impracticable ; but were at 
the fame time of fuch a completion, that nothing 
but experience could have difcovered the difficul- 
ties with which they would be attended. Such was 
the general opinion entertained by politicians at 
home and abroad. 

As no impreffion could be made on the Northern 
Colonies, they were now delivered from thofe ap- 
prehenlions that had kept them in continual alarms, 
and obliged them to retain their whole ftrength for 
their home defence. They could now look abroad 
with fafety, and extend their affiftance to the South* 
em Provinces of the continent. This opened a prof- 
pedt to the American confederacy, 'of which the 
commencement of the campaign juft ended fo much 
to their advantage, afforded them no fort of hope. 

Nor was the lituation of affairs in thofe parts that 
{till continued the fcene of war, more favourable to 
the views of Great Britain. Notvvithftanding a fe* 
ries of perpetual fucceffes in the field, and in every 
operation of any importance, fhe faw a viftorious 
army, that had proved irrefiftible in battle, immur- 
ed, as it were, within the narrow compafs of a An- 
gle city, inclofed on all fides by the enemy it had 
repeatedly defeated, and compelled to aft the part 
of a garrifon befieged. 

This intrepid body of men, after overcoming 
every difficulty that fpirit and refolution could 
fuafter, began atlaft to perceive that they were wag- 
ing a war in a country, where every vidkory they 
obtained, while it added to their. glory, tended ftill 
^opre to their deftrudion. Beyond the ground 

where 
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where they fought and defeated their enemies, all 
was hoftile and dangerous in the moft alarming de- 
gree. They conquered to no other end than to pre- 
ferve their reputation : their moft brilliant a&ions 
were always the moft fatal; and they reaped no 
other emolument from the invincible efforts they 
were continually obliged to make, than the fatisfac- 
tion of having acquitted themfelves-like men, who 
were determined that the honour of their country 
ihould remain unfullied. 

But it was evident, at the fame tiijre, that thefe 
exertions muft ntcefTarily terminate in the ruin of 
thofe who made them. Remote from the center of 
that empire of which they were fighting the battles, 
an immenfe ocean rolled between them and the'only 
part of the globe from whence they were to receive 
affiftance. 

Hitherto the danger of the feas, and the incle- 
mency of feafons, had been the principal impedi- 
ment of communication with the feat of that power 
from which they were to derive their ftrength and 
fupport ; but other obftacles were now preparing, 
much more ferious and perplexing. 

The dominion of the ocean, for near two centu- 
ries in the pofleffion of that power, was now about 
to be difputed by the two greateft potentates in 
Europe. The fupplies of every denomination, 
which the BritHh armies fo much wanted, and from 
which they were cut off in America, were now to 
force a paffage of three thoufand miles, through 
feas crouded with fleets and fquadrons, ftationed in 
every latitude to intercept them. 

From this profpeA of the obftacles that would be 
thrown in the way of all affiftance from Britain, it 
was concluded that her efforts to continue hoftili- 
ties in America, would meet with fo many difcou- 
ragements, that ihe would at laft be compelled to 
rclinquilh the attempt of fubduing that continent. . 
_ r ' Through 
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Through the fuperior excellence of her feairietf 
and her naval commanders, and the intrepid fpirttof 
her people, it was not doubted that fhe would face 
her numerous enemies with unconquerable courage, 
and poffibly balance the fate of war ; but the extra- 
ordinary efforts that would be required to cornpafs 
this eflential point, muft neceflarily prevent her 
from bellowing a portion of pains and attention Ef- 
ficient to embrace fuccefsfully the many other ob- 
jects {he had in view at the prefent hour. Some cSf 
them muft of confequence be abandoned, others 
tocgledfced, or feebly attended, in order to enable 
her to colled: her ftrength for great and deciftve oc* 
cafionsi 

From the combined review of thefe various con* 
fiderations, no doubt was entertained, 1 that the iffue 
of the war would be unprofperous to Great Britain, fo 
far as related to North America ; and that fhe wbuld 
find it neceffary to facrifice this immenfe portion of 
her empire, in order to fecure her pofleffion of the 
reft. 

Certain it is, that France entered into this waf 
with every advantage that could poffibly be defired. 
She chofe her own time ; ilie had the command of 
local opportunities ; oircumftances were favourable 
to her in every refpedt. Never had the French mi* 
niftry manifested more prudence than upon this oc- 
Cafion. It employed the intermediate leilute between 
the demife of the late king, to the prefent epocha, 
in the filent, but effectual re-eftabliihment of the 
French marine, which had been much negle&ed in 
the latter years of the preceding reign. It waited 
with a patience unufual to the temper of that nation, 
until preparations were brought to that maturity, 
which was requifite to enable it to enter efficaci- 
ously the field of adtion. The enemy to be en* 
countered, was enfeebled by ill fucceffes abroad* 
And ftilljnoxe bv diflentions at homes thefe were 

dally 
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dally becoming fo ferious, as to occafion apprehen- 
sions that they would terminate fatally for the public 
yepofe. 

To thefe confiderations were added, the general 
partiality of Europe, to every power that harboured 
hoftile defighs againft Great Britain, Her treat- 
ment of America had, through the artftil reprefen- 
tations of her enemies, indilpofed all the humane 
and benevolent part of fociety, and rendered them 
inimical to her intexefts, and defirous to fee an hu- 
miliation of her greatnefs. She was depifted as the 
tyrant 6f America, and the oppreffive invader of the 
fights of nations on the ocfean. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Tranft&ions in confeqneticf of tit Declaration of 
France. 

1778. 

^p^HE declaration of France in favour of Ame- 
J| rica, though it exafperated the nation, did not 
in the leaft furprize it. The preparations that had 
fo long been making in all the ports of that king- 
dom, were no fecret, and it was impoffible to mis- 
take their intentions. 

The public was, upon this occafion, no lefs di- 
vided in its opinions refpe&ing that event, than the 
Parliament had (hewn itfelf, in the debates that 
were carried on with fo much vehemence in both 
Houfes. It revived the antipathy to a power, 

# of which the ambition was fo well known, and had 
coft this nation fuch immenfe treafures, and fo much 
blood to reprefs. The profpeft of the further facri- 
fices of men and money, that would now be requir- 
ed to oppofe its hoftile views, kindled afrefh the re- 
fentment of old injuries, and in fome meafure pre- 
pared the people to unite with zeal and chearfulnefs, 
in the efforts that now became immediately necef- 
fary to face this ancient and natural enemy. 

The people of France imagined, that on declaring 
themfelves the friends and proteftors of America, 

♦ the confternation in England would have been fuch, 
as inftantly to have induced the Britilh miniftry 
to accelerate an accommodation with America 
upon any terms ; and that the fpirit of this nation 
would have been fodepreffed, as to have funk at once 
into defpair, and compelled government, from its 
• • convi&ion 
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conviftion of the general defpondency, to have fub- 
fcribed to any conditions that France and America 
fhould have jointly di&ated* 

Such was the opinion entertained and propagated 
by the French,, arid their numerous partifans 
throughout Europe. But there were alio many 
who diflented from them ; and who from a more 
ftridl and impartial infpe&ion into the charafter of 
the Britiih nation, forefaw and foretold that this ac- 
ceflion of France to the caufe of America, inftead 
of bringing about a pacification, would, on the con- 
trary, increafe and prolong the war, and in its con- 
fequences extend it perhaps to every part of the 
globe, 

A nation, it was faid, fo long accu domed to give 
laws on the ocean, would not yield, without a fe- 
N vere conteft, the fuperiority to any other Qn that 
element. Some there were, who aliedged the de- 
cline of the dominion of Holland on the fea ; and 
predicted that Great Britain would, in its turn, ex- 
perience the fame reverfe. But thefe were told that 
the difference between Great Britain and the Seven 
Provinces was fuch as precluded all kind of com- 
parifon. The three kingdoms included in the Bri- 
tifli iilands, compofed an immenfe trad: of land, 
inhabited by a people who lived on the produce of 
its foil, which was known in raoft parts to vie in 
fertility, and to exceed in cultivation, the moft 
plentiful regions in Europe. Its commerce with 
foreign countries was founded on its own commo- 
dities. Its natural productions were fo valuable, 
as to excel in their kind thofe of all other places; 
and Its fabrications were fo efteemed, as to be every 
where in particular requeft. Its fituation as an 
ifland, afforded a multitude of advantages for the 
carrying on of naval bufinefs, which no other part 
of Europe poffeffed in equal proportion. Its har- 
bours were more numerous and convenient, and the 

adjoining 
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adjoining feas afforded greater profit by their fiflie* 
ries, than any others in Europe. Add to this, the 
jnlmber and courage of the natives, their ftrength 
and expertnefs at fea, their high fpirit, their pro* 
digious riches, the excellence of their government, 
the refources they poflfefled within themfelves, the 
activity and perfeverance of their difpofttion. All 
thefe were obje&s of confideration, that ought to 
be duly weighed, before people ventured to pro- 
nounce that their fate would be fimilar to that of 
the Dutch, and that after having aftoniihed the 
world by their tranfient greatnefs at fea, they would, 
like them, lofe it, and no longer remain that for- 
midable power, which had rendered them fo long 
conspicuous. 

The Dutch were undoubtedly a brave and illufc 
trious people. Their ftruggles againft Spain for 
the eftablifhment of their liberty, and their refin- 
ance of the invafions of France, would always be 
remembered highly to their honour. But their 
country was neither cxtenfive nor fertile. It drew 
its fubfiftence entirely from abroad. Its commerce 
was precarious, as it did not arife from the produce 
of its own foil, and depended on the want of induf- 
try in other nations. The progrefs made by thefe 
in the improvement of their own country, and in 
manufacturing the materials of their own growth, 
had proportionably leffened the commerce of Hol- 
land. It would in time revert to its primitive in- 
confiderablenefs, fhould Europe continue the culti- 
vation of trade and agriculture with the fame atten* 
tion and care it had done for many years. 

Such were the difcuffions that took place about 
this time in various parts of Europe, in thofe efpe- 
cially where people were folicitous to find reafons 
to hope that Great Britain would fink under the 
heavy trial that was preparing for her. Thofe wha 
reprefented her as in a declining condition, were by 

far 
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Car the more numerous party ; and fuch was the 
envy and malevolence at that time predominant 
again ft Great Britain, that it was not without the 
higheft difpleafure and indignation, they heard the 
zeafonings of the fewer, opponents of their opinions* 
. It was not, therefore, without furprize, they 
were informed, that in confequence of the notifica- 
tion from the Court of France to that of Great Bri- 
tain, this latter was refolutely preparing to difpute' 
the empire of America, and that of the ocean, with 
the two greateft powers in Europe ; and that far 
from feeming intimidated by the arduous conteft in 
which they were going to engage, the people appear- 
ed, on the contrary, to have gathered frefh fpirit 
from the dangers that now threatened them, ^nd to 
difplay a greater alacrity and readinefs to exert, 
themfelves, than they had ever done fince the be- 
ginning of the conteih 

The truth was, that the altercation with the Co* 
lonies had not fufficiently alarmed the nation, to oc- 
casion apprehenfions of any fort. It was coofidered 
much more as a minifterial, than as a national con- 
cern. Inftead of bearing the Americans any rcfent- 
incnt, on account of their refiftancc, it was ap- 
plauded by numbers; and till the declaration of. 
Independency, the majority of people was rather 
inclined to favour, than to condemn them. The fpi- 
rit with which the Colonics oppofed the defigns of 
miniftry, retraced to the nation at large the refolu- 
tion with which their anceftors had, in times paft, 
ftood up in defence of their liberties. In this light, 
the oppofition of America met with many warm im- 
porters both in fpeech and writing. As the right 
of taxation was a fubjed of a very complicated na- 
ture, it was hardly a matter of lefs doubt and dif- 
pute on this, lhan on the other fide of the Atlantic, 
It was by the cool and moderate, confidered as a 
mere point of fpeculatipn, of which, as no clear dc- 

Ypl. HI. No. 16. F cifion 
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cifion of it could be obtained through dint of afgtf^ 
ment, the final fettlcment -ought, for the preferva- 
tion of peace and friendfliip between the parent 
ftate and its dependencies, to be left to an amica- 
ble meeting of both parties, compofed of indivi- 
duals reciprocally authorifed to terminate the differ- 
ence ; and whofe character ihould at the fame time 
be fo acceptable to each fide, as to afford no room 
to fufpeft any undue influence to biafs them in their * 
determinations. 

Nor did even the taking up arms by the Colonies 
excite any anger among the generality. Not ex- 
petting they would fubrnit to the pretenfions of 
feritain, their refiftance was viewed but as a natural 
confequence of the coercion ufed with them ; and" 
thofe who wifhed them fuccefs, were not perhaps the 
lead confiderable part of the nation. 

The declaration of Independence effetted an al-. 
teration of fentiments. It \Vas efteemed by many 
of the moft judicious perfons in this country, a mea- 
fure wholly unneceflary, and without recurring to 
which, America might have comparted every point 
propofed, by continuing its refiftance to Britairf, 
on the fame footing it had begun. This meafure 
occafioned an alienation from its interefts in the 
minds of many of its former adherents. It was 
looked upon as a wanton abufe of the fuccefs, with 
which it had oppofed the efforts of the Britifh mi- 
niftry to bring them to fubmiffion, and as an un- 
grateful return for the warmth with which their 
caufe had been efpoufed in Parliament, and by fuch' 
multitudes as in the ideas of many amounted to a 
plurality. 

Their conduft in this inftance, though highly 
difapproved, did not, however, create any violent 
exafperation. It was ftill hoped, that if a reconci- 
liation with them could not be obtained upon a 
fyftcm of fubordination to Britain, ftill it would' 
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take place 06 a convidion of the natural advantage? 
to be derived from a connexion with a people who 
were in every refpeft a part of themidves, and 
with whom they had lived in perfect amity till 
this unhappy difference* 

A variety of motives contributed to cherifli thii 
expectation* The Colonifts muft have been fully 
perfuaded, that after what had paft, no apprehen* 
fions could be reafonably entertained on their part* 
that Britain, after a conclufion of the prefent quar- 
rel, would ever be fo un wife as to renew an attempt 
which had proved fo unfuccefsful. An accommo* 
dation founded on a reciprocation of benefits, and 
on a footing of equality, was deemed an objed: no 
lefs defirable to the one party, than to the other* 
Such a corrrefpondence with any other country, as 
muft prove inimical to Britain, appeared a bufinefs 
of too much intricacy, and attended with .too many 
changes and deviations from their former ufages 
and precedents, to meet with their concurrence- 
Language, religion, government, and long efta- 
bliihed notions, ways, and manners, would, it wai 
thought, form an infuperable bar to their preferring 
a foreign connexion to that of Britain* 

Such were the general ideas prevailing in this^ 
country* when the Colonies renounced their do 
pendence. The fupport they received from other 
parts, did not at firit alter thefe ideas, as it was 
natural they fhould drive to procure the fuppliea 
they wanted wherever they could be found. 

But. when it was feen, that befides neceflkries of 
this kind, which they were not blamed for pur* 
chafing from whoever had them to fell, they begaa 
to harbour defigns of the mod mimical nature to 
this country, it became indifpenfibly neceffary to 
view them in a hoftile light. It was with great re- 
pugnance that fentiments of this nature were adopt* 
F * cd, 
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ed, as it was with much grief perceived that thfc 
hopes of a cordial reconciliation were now at an end, 
and that after having caft off their fubordination, 
they had alfo determined to diflblve the ties of 
friendfhip that had fo long fubfifted between them 
and Great Britain, and to fide with its moil invete- 
rate enemies. 

The declaration of France completed the revolu- 
tion that had been gradually taking place in the opi- 
nions of men on their being repeatedly apprized of 
the determination of Congrefs to break afunder all 
the bonds of former amity, and to unite themfelves 
in the clofeft manner with that kingdom. 

Great courage and undauntednefs was manifefted 
upon this critical emergency, by the cool and con- 
fiderate part of the nation. As in all countries there 
are people upon whom events of this fort are apt to 
make much more impreffion than they ought, all 
due precautions were taken to remove their appre- 
henfions, and to fhew them, that the danger was fa$ 
lefs than they imagined, and that with prudence and 
management this country would be fully able to cope 
with its numerous enemies. 

Thofe of whom it chiefly behoved government to 
keep up the fpirit on this occafion, were the holders 
of national flock, and the moneyed men, from whom 
the funds for public exigencies were to be fupplied* 
They were not a little alarmed, at firft, by the decla- 
ration of France : but they foon recovered from their 
fears, on a mature confideration of the refpo&ivc 
ftate of the finances in France and in England. Such 
refources were manifefted to them to be in the pof- 
feffion of this country, as would empower it for a 
long duration to maintain the moil vigorous. conteft ; 
and ndtwithftanding the pretences of the French 
miniftry, there appeared good grounds to fufpeft 
that a failure of means would incline them to a pa- 
cification 
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cification much more fpeedily than was either their 
expectation or intent. 

The French, in the mean time, purfuant to the 
precedent in the late war, refolved to perplex the 
councils of this country with the terrors of an inva» 
fion. Multitudes of regiments were affembled from 
all parts of that kingdom, and marched down to the 
fea fide, where they formed large encampments op- 
pofite to the fliores of Britain. 

Xhough an invafion was by no means apprehend- 
ed at the prefent hour, as it could not, in good po- 
licy, take place, till a fuperiority was obtained at 
lea ; yet to quiet the apprehenfions of the people, 
and to ihew all Europe, as well as the French, that 
Britain was well prepared to meet them, orders were 
iffued to draw out and embody the militia, which, 
happily for this country, was now compofed of men 
in every refpeft as well exercifed and difciplined as 
any regular troops. 

Great complaints, however, were made, that a 
iquadron of twelve fliips of the line, under com- 
mand of the Count d'Eftaing, had failed from Tou- 
lon unobftrudted. America was undoubtedly the 
the objedt of its deftination ; but no iquadron had 
been employed either to difpute^ts paflage through " 
the Straits of Gibraltar, or to follow and watch its 
motions. It was much to be feaifed the inferiority 
of the naval force under Lord Howe, would expofe 
him to be totally defeated, and the whole fleet of 
tranfports to be taken or deftroyed by the enemy, 
which would, of courfe, occafion the entire ruin 
of the army now employed in America. 

This matter was taken up with great warmth in 
Parliament ; and much cenfure patted on miniitry 
for not a&ing with more vigilance in a cafe of fuch 
importance. It was reprelented that the armament 
at Toulon had been fo long preparing, that its 
F 3 ftrength 
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ftrength and intent had, for many months paft, beex) 
the univerfal object of attention in all Europe. 
■ To this it was replied, that the difficulty of man- 
ning, in due time, a fquadron of fufficient force to 
intercept the French Admiral, had enabled him to 
fail, unmolefted, through the Straits. The trade 
of the kingdom was fo extenfive, and fuch a num- 
ber of fcamen abroad at this time, that without di- 
verting the fleet deftined for the guard of the realm 
of its neceffary complement of men, it would have 
been impracticable to fit out a force for the purpofe 
of difputing the paflage ; but that a powerful fqua- 
dron was now in readinefs to follow him, and would 
arrive in America time enough to join the fleet and 
forces there, and to defeat all the attempts of the 
enemy. 

In the mean time, the reality and .imminence of 
thedangers.with which the kingdom w»sfurrounded, 
engaged the attention of both Houfes in the moft 
fcrioiis manner. The Commons unanimoufly pafled 
a vote of credit, to enable the King to put the na- 
tion in a ftate of immediate defence ; and in. the 
Houfe of Lords a motion was made by the Duke 
of Richmond to recall the fleet and army from Ame- 
rica, and to ftation both where they might prated 
thofe parts of the Britifh dominions that lay moft 
expofed to the enckny. 

This motion occasioned a fevere debate. Thofe 
Lords who efpoufed the Duke's opinion, fupported 
it with many ftrong arguments, drawn from the ne- 
celfity of confulting the prefervation of the realm, 
which was now threatened itfelf fo evidently, that 
unlefs it was placed in a pofture of the moft vigo- 
rous refiftance, it would be moft certainly the firft 
objedt, againft which a foreign attack would be di- 
rected. 

Thofe who difapproved of the motion, contended 
that the remaining ftrengtlj pf regular forces, added 

to 
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to the militia, which in its prefent ftate was little, 
if at all inferior to them, would compofe (o nume- 
rous and formidable an army, as need not appre- 
hend any invafion whatever ; and that the fleet was 
in a condition to meet that of France with every 
feafonable hope of fuccefs. 

While fecured in this manner from any hoftile at- 
tempt at home, there was no occafion defpairingly 
to throw up all hopes of fuccceding abroad. The 
relinquifliment of our Colonies would lower us in 
the estimation of all Europe. It was expefted that 
the leaft we could do, was nobly to ftruggle for a 
dominion fo long our own. Were we to lofe it, we 
ftill ought to preferve our reputation. But this 
would certainly be loft by the abandonment of our 
American dependencies in the manner propofed ; it 
would be like retreating from the field of battle on 
the very appearance of the foe. The arrogance and 
prefumption of the French on fuch behaviour in 
the Englifh nation, would become intolerable : — 
they would reprefent, and would indeed have a right 
to think us a timorous, degenerate race ; they 
would in confequence, treat us with all manner of 
fcorn, and proceed from infult to infult, till they 
had compelled us to throw away this pliant forbear- 
ing difpofition, and to refume our former character 
or firmnefs and refolution. Were it not better, 
therefore, never to lay it down, but to continue 
vigoroufly in the purfuit of the meafurcs we had 
already adopted ? Should they fail ; — ihould the 
chances of war prove unfavourable, we ihould ftill 
have afled a bold and intrepid part, and our repu- 
tation would remain unfullied : we could always 
treat with arms in our hands ; and the confcioufnels 
of our valour, and our d etermtnation never to yield 
to ignoble terms, would not fail, in the iffue to ob- 
tain fuch a3 were honourable. 

F 4 Such, 
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Such were the reafons offered by thofe who dif- 
approved of the propofal to abandon America. 
The majority fided with them, and it was determine 
ed to fupport the conteft with the uttnoft perfeve- 
tance. 

In the mean time the inquiry into the ftate of the 
nation continued with unabated affiduity in both 
Houfes. In the Houfe of Peers, the Duke of 
Richmond, its principal conductor, affifted in what 
related to the naval department by the Duke of Bol- 
ton and the Earls of Effingham and Briftol, had 
brought all matters relating to it into fuch a clear 
and perfpicuous arrangement, as afforded fatis-i 
fadtion to all parties. Though it had proved offen- 
five in fome refpe&s to miniftry, yet the informa- 
tion it afforded was highly ufeful and requifite at 
the time ; it led to particulars that greatly wanted 
elucidation, and placed the general affairs of the na- 
tion in their proper light. 

He now put an end to that laborious and intricate 
inquiry, by one of the mod refolute and animated 
fpeeches that ever bad been pronounced in that af- 
fembly. Its profeffed intent was to lay before the 
Throne the real undifguifed fituation of the king** 
dom, as refuhing from that inquiry ; the profufion 
in the adminiftration of the finances, the defec- 
tive ftate of the navy, and its incompetence tq the 
exigencies of the ftate at this perilous feafon, the afto- 
jiifliing accumulation of the public debt in three 
years war. Such, he afferted, were the confe- 
quences of the imprudence and incapacity of the 
prefent minifters. They had milled the King, tar* 
niftied the luftre of the Britifli crown, difmembered 
the empire, wafted the public treasures, impaired 
the credit and commerce of the nation, difgraced 
its arms, and weakened its naval power. After e*«r 
citing a civil war between the two principal parts 
ef .the Britilh empire, tl^ey had, by their obftinate 

jefufaj 
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refufal of preferred reconciliation, driven the one 
part into an alliance with the greateft enemy of this 
country, and involved it in the greateft dangers it 
bad ever experienced. 

After a variety of other expreffions no lefs point- 
ed and fevere, he infilled, as he had done before, 
that the only meafure of iafety was to recall the Bri- 
tish forces from the Colonies, and to conclude an 
accommodation with them upon the molt advanta- 

Jreous terms that could be obtained. For thofe rea- 
lms he moved an addrefs to that purpole. 

In this opinion, however, oppofition was not 
vinanimous. The Earl of Chatham refilled it with 
3. ftrength of determination, and a vehemence of 
fpeech, that were peculiar on this occafion. The 
Karl of Shelburne, whofe eloquence and abilities 
had long rendered him confpicuous, embraced Ami? 
lar fentiments. They jointly confidered the inde- 
pendency of America as the termination of Britifti 
grandeur. The latter emphatically ftiled it the 
** fetting forever of the Britilh fun. 1 ' All dangers 
and all trials were to be encountered fooner than 
fybmit to fuch a difmeroberment. Great Britain 
' was in pofleffion of ample refources to prevent fuch 
a difafter. The numbers and ipirit of her people, 
their riches and their ftrength were greater than her 
foes fufpeded, and even than flie herfelf could well 
afcertain till they had been juftly tried. The great- 
nefs fo which ihe had rifen, was the work of her bold 
and daring genius. It was by foarihg above timid 
rales, and venturing out of the ordinary track of 
Common politicians, the noble and ftupendous fa 
brie of Britifh power had been ere&ed, and her do- 
minions extended to every quarter of the globe. 
The fame councils that had railed her fo high, would 
ftill prefcrve her glory unimpaired, if they were 
followed with the fame fpirit that fir ft dictated 
them. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who adhered to the Duke of Richmond** 
opinion, allowed the jgeneral truth and re&itude of 
what was altedged ; but they afferted, at the fame 
time, that no circumftances in any former period of 
the Britifh hiftory, bore any referrtblance to the pre- 
fcnt. We contended' in paft quarrels with our ene- 
mies ; but we now were contending with our 
friends ; the partners of our ancient good fortune ; 
the companions of our better days. While they 
compofcd one people with us, we were jointly in- 
vincible r but they were become our* bittereft 
foes. They were the true defcendants of our an- 
treftors : intrepid and firm in their determinations, 
they had refolved to fubmit no longer to our autho- 
rity ; and the times were fo favourable to their pre- 
tentions, that notwithftanding our power by fea and 
land, they had withftood us contrary to our expec- 
tations, and to thofe of many others. They were 
now ftrengthened with the additional affiftance of 
all our natural enemies, while we had pot a fingle 
ally. 

Such a fituation called for prudence much more 
than valour. We had exhibited fufficient fpeci- 
mens of this ; but as it avowedly was want or wif* 
dom that involved us in a conteft with our Colonies, 
to perfevere in it without any reafonable profpedt of 
overcoming them, would be but a continuance of 
our infatuation, the lefs pardonable, as experi- 
ence had taught us the inutility of fuch an at* 
tempt. 

But thefe reafonings did not avail, and the lift* 
jority was againft the addrefs as before. A proteft 
was figned, however, upon this occafion, by twen- 
ty Peers ; wherein they condemned, with the ut- 
moft freedom and afperity of language, the de- 
fign to perfift in the meafures carried on in the 
Colonies, 

• It 
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. It was during the debate of this day, that the Earl 
©f Chatham, while engaged in a warm fpeech againft 
the acknowledgment of American independency, 
Was feized with a fainting fit that put an end to his 
difcourfe. It was the laft that he eve* fpoke in that 
Houfe. He died about a month after, on the ele- 
venth of May, in his feventieth year, leaving be* 
hind him the chara&er of one of the great eft orators 
and ftatefmen, thi?, or any other country had ever 
produced. %hc greateft honours were paid to his 
memory. His eminent lervices to this country, 
and the high degree of fplendour and power to 
which it arofe under his adminiftration, were grate- 
fully and earneftly commemorated in both Houfes 
of Parliament, efpecially in that of Commons. His 
remains were interred, and a magnificent monu- 
ment ere&ed to his remembrance in Weftminfter 
Abbey, at the public expence. Nor did the gra- 
titude of the nation reft here. As from the excef- 
five difintereftednefs of his charadter, he had left his 
family in circumftances unequal to the dignity to 
which he had been raifed, provifion was made for 
the payment of his debts, and an honourable income 
was fettled upon his pofterity. 

On the third of June a period was put to this 
. memorable feflion ; not, however, without the 
loud complaints of the oppofition. The dimiffion 
of Parliament, at a time when events were hourly 
expe&ed of the moft ferious importance, was re- 
prefented as highly improper. In fuch a compli- 
cation of difficulties and perils, the people re* 
quired fome vifible objed to animate their hopes, 
and infufe into them fentiments of courage and 
firmnefs. It was now, they faid, pad all denial, 
that the prefent miniftry had utterly loft the confi- 
dence of the public : none but fuch as benefited 
immediately through their means, exprefied any 
adherence to them ; the Parliament \yas therefore 
I the 
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the only body of men, on which the nation could, 
with any fafety, rely, in this day of terror : it was 
there, only, thofe individuals would be found, 
whofe wifdom and uprightnefs would remedy the 
many evils occafioned by the errors of miniftry. 
Such \tere the fentiments of a large prbportion of 
the public at this period of universal anxiety. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Tranfaftions and Military Operations in America. 

I778- 

WHILE the Parliament of Great Britain was. 
taken up in the many difcuffions that em* 
ployed the attention and abilities of its members 
during this important feffion, the agents of Congrefs 
were no lefs bufily occupied in forming connections 
with the enemies of this country, and preparing 
obftacles to thofe defigns againft them, which, 
from the perfeveringnefs of its character, they 
doubted not it would labour to inforce to the laft. 

Soon after the declaration of Independency, the 
Congrefs had determined to employ for this pur* 
pofe the moft adive and able individuals it could 
procure. Several were accordingly fent to the dif- 
ferent courts and ftates of Europe, where they ac- 
quitted themfelvcs of the bufinefs committed to 
their charge, with great acutenefs and dexterity. 

The court9 to which thefe commiffioners were 
difpatched, were thofe of France, Spain, Vienna, 
Pruffia, and Tufcany. Thefe were the powers of 
whom they chiefly fufpe&ed the friendfliip and good 
wiihes to Great Britain : the two firft, efpecially, 
they confidently relied upon as fure allies. 

The inftrudions given by Congrefs to their com- 
miffioners, were to affure thefe refpedive courts; 
that notwithftanding the endeavours that might be 
made on the part of Great Britain, to reprefent the 
Colonies as difpofed to return to the obedience of 
that crown, it was their firm determination, at alt 
events, to maintain their independence. 

They 
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They Were to ufc every means in their poWei 1 t9 
procure the afliftance of the Emperor of Germany, 
the Kings of Pruffiay Spain, and France, in pre- 
venting Ruffian, German, and othes foreign troops 
from being fent to North Am'erica for hottite pijr- 
pofes againft the United States, and for obtaining a 
iecall of thofe already ffftt. 

They were particularly commiffioned to ufe their 
utmoft efforts to induee the Coutt of France to afiift 
the United States againft Britain, either by attack- 
ing the King's Electoral dominions in Cxeriuany, of 
the poffeffionsof Great Britain in the Weft, or in 
the Eaft Indies. 

They propofed, that in cafe Britain could be dif* 
poffeffed of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Nova 
Scotia, by the united efforts of France and the 
United States, thofe iflands fhould remain to thefe* 
and the fifhery be divided between both, to the ex- 
clufion of Great Britain. 

As a further motive to the Court of France to 
efpoufe their caufe, fhould the preceding induce- 
ment not prove fuffickmt, they were to offer an ab* 
folute ceffion to this crotwa of the property of the 
Britifh iflands in the Weft Indies, taken by the 
joint force of France and the United States. They 
engaged in this cafe to furnifli, at their own ex- 
pence, a fuflicient quantity of provifions to carry 
on fuch an expedition againft thofe iflands, together 
with a certain number of well-appointed frigates. 

The commiffioners were to form a treaty with the 
Court of Spain, as fimilar, as it was prafticable and 
convenient, to that made with France.* 

Should the Court of Spain incline to join with the 
United States in a war with Great Britain, they of* 
fered their afliftance in reducing Penfacola to th« 

Sofl'effion of Spain, provided the fubje&s of the 
tatted States fhould enjoy the free and uninter- 
rupted 
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TUjrted navigation of the river Miffifippi, and the 
ufe of the harbour of Penfecola, 

They further offered, in cafe the Court of Por- 
tugal fhould have, in compliance with the reaueft 
of the Britiih miniftry, expelled the fhipping of the 
United States from its ports, or confiscated its vef* 
fels, to declare war againft that kingdom, if that 
meafurc lhootd be agreeable to> and meet with tho 
fupport of France and Spain. < 

The Gommiffioners at the Court of Pruffia, were 
to propofe fuch a treaty of commerce and fricndfliip 
with that Monarch as fhould aaot be unacceptable 
to France or Spain. 

Spch were the directions of Congrefs to its .Corn* 
miffioners in the capital courts of Europe : but ex- 
clusive of thefe, other agents were employed ia 
various other places, and nothing was negle&ed tp 
eftabliih the intereft of the American States, when- 
ever it was deemed neceffary. t 

While thefe tranfadions were occupying the at- 
tention of the politicians in Europe, the Britiih and 
American armies were confined to their winter 
quarters. Valley Forge, where General Walhing- 
ton was polled in a hutted camp, had nothing to 
recommend it but its pofition. From thence, he 
could obferve all the motions, and be quickly ap- 
prized of every defign of the Britiih commander. 
Notwithftanding his adtual inferiority in point of 
number, he lay in a country, where, on the leaft 
emergency, he could be reinforced with a flxength 
fufficient to attempt any enterprize that he might 
think proper to project. The fuddeanefs of his at-. 
tack at Germantown was not forgotten, and the fer- 
tility of his mind in the invention of plans and 
means to harrafa and attack, were experimentally 
known* The Americans too, were no longer new 
and inexpert in military matters* In the courfe 
•tf ttaes years,, they bad fo well profited by conti- 
nual 
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nual experience, that they were well inured (o the 
fcrvice, and difplayed, occafionally, equal courage 
and (kill. 

Againft fuch a General, and fuch men, it was 
necellary to keep a perpetual guard, efpecially as 
k was in thefe unexptded onfets they were moft 
dextrous and to be apprehended. To obviate ail 
dangers of this kind, the Britifh General direfted 
redoubts and lines to be conftruded around the 
city of Philadelphia, by which it was effe&ually 
fecured againft any furprize. 

The army that had been under the command of 
-General Burgoyne was now at Bofton ; from whence, 
on its arrival thither, it had expe&ed, according to 
the articles of capitulation, to have been fhortly 
tranfported to England ; but difficulties totally un- 
forefeen and unexpected, now flood in its way* 
• It had been requefted by the Britiih commander, 
that the embarkation of this army fhould take place 
either at New York, or at Rhode Ifland, for the 
greater conveniency of the fhipping, inftead of Bof- 
ton, from whence, according to the letter of the 
Convention, they were to. take their departure.— 
As it was not doubted that this propofal would be 
complied with, the fhips were now arrived in the 
harbour of Rhode Ifland, and waiting there for 
the arrival of the troops : but to their great fur- 
prive, the Congrefs pofitively refufed them the per- 
miffion to embark, under pretence of its fufpedting 
that finifter defigns were intended on their part. This 
propofal, it was infinuatcd, was made in order to 
nave an opportunity of joining the other Britiih 
troops, and then framing a pretext to break or evade 
the terms of the Convention, and thus to remain in 
America to aft againft the United States. They urged 
as a proof that their fufpicions were well grounded, 
that the twenty-fix tranfports waiting to take them 
on board, were not fuificient for fo Urge a body aa» 

near 
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hear fix thoufand men, of which they confided, 
efpecially in a winter voyage to Europe ; and that 
it was highly improbable that they could already 
have been provided with the neceffary quantity of 
ftores, and other demands requifite for that pur- 
pofe, on fo fliort a notice, and in the prefent cir- 
cumftances of the Britifti fleet and army refpe&ing 
provifions* 

The officers of this army had made heavy com- 
plaints of improper treatment in regard to their 
quarters, which were not conformable to what they 
had bten promifed in the capitulation* General 
Burgoyne happening on this occafion to ufe fome 
ftrong expreffions, they were conftrued into a for- 
mal complaint that the Americans had violated the 
articles of capitulation. This they diredtly decla- 
red a matter of the moft ferious nature : they inter- 
preted this complaint as an implied intention to con- 
sider the Convention as no longer binding, the mo- 
ment they were out of the power of the Americans* 
Such a declaration, it was urged on the part of Con- 
grefs, made in the prefent circumftance of their being 
in detention , would be confidered as a juftification of 
their acting as if abfolved from all the obligation of 
obferving the capitulation, as foon as they were at 
large. 

Equally aftoniihed and exafperated at this treat- 
ment, General Burgoyne took all due pains to ex- 
plain the paflage in his letter that had occaiioned it. 
The meaning of it, he infilled, was -only to com- 
plain of improper ufage, and to require a more 
punctual adherence to the articles of capitulation* 
The officers, to obviate all difficulties, unanimoufly 
figned their parole, and offered, with the General, 
to put their hands to any paper acknowledging the 
validity of the Convention. 

But thefe expoftulations were fruitlefs. Congrefs, 

in this matter, feemed to aft from a previous deter- 

Voi,. HI. No. 16. G mination 
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ruination to recede, on no account, from the meaf- 
fure it had adopted. This occafioned a variety 
of fevere ftrittures on its conduit. The political 
part of the world considered their behaviour as a 
deed of inevitable aeceffity for their prefervation* 
Notwithftanding the total defeat of the expedition, 
under General Burgoyne, the army hfe commanded 
might, on its return to England, have eafily been 
replaced by a like number ; the addition of which 
t© the forces at Philadephia and New York, would 
have proved a very confiderable fupply at this junc- 
ture, and enabled the Britifh army to have begun 
the approaching campaign with much greater ad- 
ventages than they could expeft, until they had 
received reinforcements, 

Thefe were reprefented as the real motives that 
induced the Congrefs to pafs a resolution in the be- 
ginning of the year feventy-eight, by which the 
departure of General Burgoyne, and the army under 
him, was fufpended till the Court of Great Britain: 
had notified to Congrefs in explicit and formal 
terms, its ratification of the Convention at Saratoga* 
In this manner a body of near fix thoufand veteran* 
were detained prifoness^ and the appcehenfions of 
the Britifh army's being reinforced with a like num- 
ber completely removed. 

On the return of fpring, the Britifh troops in Phi- 
ladelphia made feveral fuccefsful excurfions, in 
order to procure forage, and open the communica- 
tions necefia** for the conveyance of fupplies^— 
Among thofe who fignalized themfelves on thefe 
occasions, were Colonels Mawhood, Abercromby y 
and Major Maitland. The firft made a defcetot oiv 
the coaft of Jerfey, near a place called Salem, where 
he difperfed a confiderable force colle&ed there to 
oppofc him. The fecond, on notice of a chofei* 
body of the enemy having taken poffeffion of an ad- 
vantageous gropnd, at no great diftance from Phi- 

' ladelphia > 
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ladelphia, attacked them by furprize, and com- 
pelled them to retire with confiderable k)fs. The 
third, proceeding up the river, above Philadelphia, 
deftroyed all the enemy's Shipping that was ftationed 
between that city and Trenton. The lofs they fuf- 
tained was exceedingly great. Some expeditions of 
the like nature were made by the Britifh troops 
quartered in Rhode Ifland, and were attended with 
equal fuccefs. 

The Americans complained that the Britifli fol- 
diery committed the greateft exceffes upon thefe oc- 
cafions, and aded in a manner unwarranted by the 
laws of nations. However true or exaggerated thefe 
complaints might be, they made a powerful im- 
preffion over the whole continent, and rendered the 
Britiih military extremely odious. 

In the mean time, the Congrefs was indefatiga- 
ble in recurring to every method which it could 
devife, to encourage the people refolutely to pre- 
pare for the the next campaign. It was confidently 
circulated throughout the Colonies, that, in all 
probability, this would be thelaft4 Such meafures 
were reprefented to have been taken, as would com- 
pel Britain to look at home, and confult her fafety 
with fo much attention, as would prevent her from 
dividing it abroad. Such friendships and alliances 
would be formed, as would entirely change the face 
of affairs, and render Britain the fole object of de- 
fence to its inhabitants. 

Infpirited by thefe aflurances, which were in 
fomc meafure well-founded, and not in the lead 
doubted by the Americans, they began accordingly 
to flatter themfelves that an end of their Sufferings 
was approaching, and that in the fpace of a few 
months, they would obtain the peaceable and un- 
molefted polfeffion of their independency. 

General Wafhington was fully convinced that the 
following campaign* if not eutirdv^de^five, would 
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bring matters to fuch an iffue, as would effentialljf 
influence the remainder of the war. In order to 
avail himfelf of every advantage that fortune or 
good conduct could procure, he determined to ef- 
left fuch a reformation in the difcipline of his army, 
as might at once remove all impediments to its 
quickeft motions. All heavy and fuperfluous bag- 
gage was ftruck off; portmanteaus and facks were 
iubftituted in lieu of chefts and boxes, and pack- 
horfe§, inftead of waggons : no kind of incumbrance 
efcaped his notice, and he gave himfelf the exam- 
ple, by difmilEng everykind of f\J)?erfluity from 
his own attendance. 

In order to increafe, at the fame time, a martial 
fpirit among the upper clafles, it was recommended 
by a public refolution of Congrefs, to all the young 
gentlemen of the different Colonies, to form them- 
felves into companies of cavalry, to ferve at their 
own expence during the campaign, promifing them 
fuch treatment ancj attention as were due to their 
rank. 

While the Congrefs was making the arrangements 
neceflary for a refolute defence, the Britilh army 
Was equally taken up in preparing for a vigorous 
profecution of the next campaign. They promifed 
themfelves a reinforcement of twenty thoufandmen, 
and entertained no doubt, with fuch an addition of 
ftrength, to put a complete period to the war before 
the end of the year. 

From the continual hoftilities in which they were 
engaged, they had now contrafted ail intereft in the 
war, which made them confider it as their own, 
and rendered them eager to terminate it in the man- 
ner that had been firft held out to them, — by conr- 
queft, and a total fubje&ion of the enemy to the 
terms prefcribed by Britain. 

Such was the difpofition of the Britilh army, 

\en the intelligence arrived about. the middle of 

' April, 
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April, of the conciliatory bill brought into Par- 
liament by the minifter. 

The furprife and indignation expreffed by the 
whole army on this occafion, fhowed how little they 
expeded an alteration of fentiments in England, and 
how warmly they felt for the caufe. It grieved them 
that the ftile of fuper iority , which they had hitherto 
affumed with the Americans, was to be laid afide, 
and that they were to be treated on terms of equality. 
The afpiring hopes they had cheriihed of being foon 
able to crufh all refiftance, were now to be converted 
into conceffions to an enemy they held in contempt, 
and looked upon as more than half conquered. 

Such were the fentiments with which the Britifli 
military received the intelligence of the concilia- 
tory bill. Both officers and foldiers equally con- 
curred in the warmeft expreffions and denotations 
of anger and refentment. Some even tore their 
cockades off their hats, and trampled them under 
their feet ; they confidered themfelves as men de- 
prived of their honour, and as if a vidtory had been 
unjuftly fnatched out of their hands. 

If the natives of Britain felt fuch emotions, thofe 
of the American Loyalifts were inexpreffibly greater. 
They now faw themfelves divefted for ever of all 
the hopes they had formed of being retaliated in 
their former ftations and pofleffions. In firm con- 
fidence of this, they had openly taken up arms in 
the caufe of Britain. Baniihment from their own 
country, and abandonment by another, was now, 
faid they, to be their future fate* 

As foon as this bill was arrived, it was carefully 
circulated among the Colonifts by the agents to the 
Britifh government ; but it proved of little effed, 
and met with fmall notice. Congrefs, in order to 
ihow their difregard of it, ordered it to be publicly 
printed in the newfpapers. Governor Tryon had 
feat fevcral copies of it to General Walhington, r c- 
G 3 quelling 
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quefting that he would permit them to be circulated 
in his army. The General returned him an anfwer, 
inclpfing a printed copy of it in a public paper, 
witk the refolutions of the Congrefs in confequence 
of it. 

Thefe refolutions were, that whoever fhould pre- 
furoe to make any feparate agreement with the Com- 
miffioners appointed by Great Britain fhould be 
deemed a public enemy to America ; that the Uni- 
ted States could not with any propriety hold any 
correfpondence with the Commiffioners, unlefs the 
Britifh fleets and armies were previoufly withdrawn, 
or the independency of the United States formally 
acknowledged. The Congrefs. warned at the fame 
time the Colonies not to fuffer themfelves to be de- 
ceived into fecurity by any offers, but to ufe their 
moft ftrenuous exertions to fend their refpedive 
proportions of troops to the field with all diligence. 
In thefe refolutions Congrefs was unanimous. 

The general anfwer from thofe among the Ame- 
ricans to whom the conciliatory bill was addrefied, 
was — That the . day of reconciliation upon fuch 
terms was pad ; that the barbarous method with 
which Britain had profecuted hoftilities, had extin- 
guifhed the filial regard once profefTed for that 
country. The haughtinefs affumed upon all occa- 
fions of intercourfe, fufficiently fhowed of what little 
efteem and value the Americans were in the eye of 
thofe who held the reins of power in Britain : they 
could not, therefore, with common prudence, any 
more than confident with their feelings, commit 
themfelves again to the direction of thole by whom 
they were fo much difregarded, and by whom they 
had been fo much ill ufed. 

In the beginning of May, Mr. Simeon Deane ar- 
rived from France at York Town, the refidence of 
the Congrefs ever fince the Britifh army had taken 
jaoffefliott of Philadelphia. He brought with him 

copies 
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copies of the two treaties of commerce and alliance 
between Ffance and the United States, in order to 
receive the ratification of Gongrefs. He laid before 
them all the particulars relating to the negociation, 
and a variety of other iuterefting accounts. 

The contents of fchefe feveral difpatches were im- 
mediately communicated to the public, and fpecial 
care was taken to reprefent the conduft of France in 
the moft advantageous colours. They ' were told 
that in thefe tranfa&ions no advantage had been 
taken of the difficult fituation of the Americans, to 
extort fuch conditions from them as neceflity alone 
could have induced them to grant. France had, on 
the contrary, a&ed With the higheft honour and ge- 
Berofity. Defirous that the treaties once made 
Ihould be durable, and the amity betwfeen both 
nations fubfift for ever, the French miniftry had 
determined that they Ihould each find their intereft * 
in the continuance, as well as in the commencement 
of it. The terms therefore were fuch, as if they 
had been made with a date in the fulnefs of ftrength 
and power. France, in fhort, had engaged to affift 
America with all her might, and coniented, at the 
fame time, that whenever Britain offered terms of 
peace, the United States might accept of them : 
the only condition required by France on their part 
was, that they ihould never return to the obedi- 
ence of that Crown. 

Befides the intelligence relating to the alliance 
with France, the people were alio informed that 
the independence of America was a favourite objett 
with all the commercial powers in Europe. They 
had waited for an acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of America by France, and would foon fol- 
low the example of that kingdom. Spain, there 
was no doubt, would be determined by the conduct 
of the dder branch of the Houfe of Bourbon ; the 
Emperor, and the King of Pruffia, were entirely 
G 4 favourable; 
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favourable. The Pruffian miniftry, in particular, 
had informed one of the American plenipotentia* 
riee, that the United States need not be apprehen* 
five that Great Britain would receive any further 
reinforcements of troops from the European powers* 
Ruffia and Denmark would fend none : fome hun- 
dreds might be furniihed by thofe German Princes 
who had troops in America in the Brittfh pay ; but 
even thefe would be found with difficulty, as every 
obftruftion would be thrown in the way of railing 
recruits for that fervice. So averfe to it was the 
Court of Pruflia, that the troops of Heffe and Ha* 
nau, in Britifli pay, were not allowed a paffagc 
through that monarch's dominions* That mo* 
narch had even promifed to be the fecond power in 
Europe to acknowledge their independency. 

In addition to this information, they were affu- 
red, that it was the opinion of all thofe who were 
converfant in the affairs of Britain, that flie could 
not hold out more than one campaign in America ; 
that her refources were near exhaufted, as her cre- 
dit was fo much reduced ; that the mod ferious 
dangers were impending upon her ; upwards of 
threefcore thoufand men were encamped on the 
coafts of Normandy and Britanny, ready for an im- 
mediate defcent upon England ; that the navy of 
the Houfe of Bourbon amounted already to no lefs 
than two hundred and feventy fail, ready for fea, 
and was daily increafing ; that in the midft. of fo 
many enemies, Britain had not a Angle friend ; the 
character of thofe who governed that haughty peo* 
pie had indifpofed all the world aeainft them, and 
their humiliation was the univerlal wiih of every 
ftate in Europe, withQut exception* 

Such were the reprefentatipns of Congrefs to the 
people of the Colonies at large ; they were received 
with the higheft exultation over the whole conti- 
»*gt t A day was appointed by Qpnera) Washing- 
ton 
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ton for the whole army to celebrate the alliance 
with France, and it was obferved with great mili- 
tary magnificence and folemnity. 

About the end of May, Sir William Howe took 
his departure for England, leaving the command 
of the army to Sir Henry Clinton. Previous to 
his quitting Philadelphia, a mod fplendid feftival 
and entertainment was given him by the army, as a 
teftimony of the high refpeA and affedtion they 
bore to his perfon and character. 

In the beginning of June, the Commiffioners 
appointed by the conciliatory bill arrived from 
England. They were the Earl of Carlifle, Mr. 
Eden, and Governor Johnftone. Immediately on 
their arrival, they directed their fecretary, Doctor 
Fcrgufon, to repair to Congrefs, in order to notify 
their arrival, and to prefent their commiffion, with 
other papers, and to open the negociations with 
them ; but he was refufed a paffport, and they were 
obliged to fend them by another conveyance. 

In the letter which was addrefled to the Congrefs 
by the Commiffioners, they affured them of an 
carneft defire to re-eftablifli the tranquility of the 
empire on a bafis of equal freedom ; they reminded 
them that cordial reconciliation had in others, as well 
as the Britiih nation, fucceeded to divifions no lefs 
violent than thofe which now agitated it. They ac- 
quainted them that the afts of Parliament relating 
to America, which were now tranfmitted to them, 
had palled unanimoufly, and fliowed the difpofition 
of Great Britain " to come up to every wifh that 
America had expreiTed, either in the hour of tem- 
perate deliberation, or of the utmoft apprehenfion 
of danger to liberty ." 

More effectually to demonftrate their good inten- 
tions, they declared themfelves ready to confent to 
an immediate ceiTation of hoftilities by fea and land ; 
to reftore a free intercourfe, and to renew the com- 
mon 
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mon benefits of naturalization throughout the feve*> 
ral parts of the empire ; to extend every freedom 
to trade that the refpedive interefts of both parties 
could require; to agree that no military force 
fliould be kept up in the different ftates of Nor A 
America, without the content of the General Con* 
grefs, or of the particular 4 aflemblies ; to concur in 
luch meafures as would be requifite to difcharge the 
debts of America, and to raife the credit and value 
of the paper circulation; to perpetuate the com* 
mon union by a reciprocal deputation of agents from 
the different ftates, who fliould have the privilege of 
a feat and voice in the Parliament of Great Britain; 
or if fent from Britain, in that cafe to have a feat 
and voice in the Affembly of the different States 
to which they might be deputed refpeSivcly, in 
order to attend to the feveral interefts of thofe 
by whom they were deputed ; to eftabliih the 
right and power of the refpe&ive legislatures 
in each particular ftatc, of fettling its reve- 
nue, and its civil and military eftablifhment, and 
of exercifing a perfed freedom of legislation and 
internal government, fo that the Britifli ftates 
throughout North America, a&ing with us in peace 
and war, under one common fovereign, might have 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that 
was ihort of a total feparation of intereft, or con- 
fiftent with that union of force on which the com* 
mon fafety of their religion and liberty depended. 

After making thefe offers, they proceeded to take 
notice " of the infidious interpofition of a power* 
which had, from the firft fettlement of the Colo- 
nies, been actuated with equal enmity to them and 
to Britain. The affiftance and alliance now pre- 
ferred by France, were, it was Well known, framed 
by that power in confequence of the plans of ac- 
commodation previously concerted in Great Britain, 
and with a view to prevent a reconciliation, and pro* 
"<>ng the war between them." 

They 
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They truftcd, however, " That the inhabitants 
of North America, conne&ed with thofe of Britain 
by the neareft ties of confanguinity, fpeaking the 
fame language, interefted in the prefervation of 
fimilar inftitutions, remembering the former happy 
intercourie of good offices, and. forgetting recent 
animoiities, would ihrink from the thought of be- 
coming an acceffion of force to • the late common 
enemy of both ; and would prefer a firm and free 
coalition with the parent ftate, to an infincere and 
unnatural foreign alliance/' 

They expreffed, at the fame time, a defire to 
meet the Congrefs, either collectively, or by depu- 
tation, at Philadelphia, New York, or any other 
place that might be agreed upon. 

When that part of the letter Was read, which 
mentioned the infidioufnefs of France, the reading 
was interrupted, and a motion made to proceed no 
further. The debates on this motion lafted three 
days ; when, after much consideration, the read- 
ing of it was refumed, and thofe papers alfo read • 
that accompanied it. 

They were referred to a committee, who, after 
a Ihort deliberation, drew up a letter in anfwer to 
them, which received the unanimous approbation 
of Congrefs. 

This letter informed the commiffioners, that 
" Nothing but an earned defire to fpare the effu- 
fion of human blood, could have induced them to 
read a paper containing expreffions difrefpe&ful to 
the King of France, their great and good ally ; or 
to confider propofitions fo derogatory to the honour 
of an independent nation." 

" The afts of the Britifh Parliament, the com- 
miffion from the King of Great Britain; and the ' 
letter from the commiflioners, fuppofed," it was 
faid, €$ the people of the United States of North 
America to beiubje&s of the Britifh Crown, and 

were 
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were founded on the idea of dependence, which was 
utterly inadmiffible." 

" Congrefs was neverthelefs inclined to peace, 
notwithftanding the unjuft claims from which the 
war originated, and favage manner in which it had 
been condu&ed. They would therefore be ready 
to enter upon the confideration of a treaty of peace 
and commerce, not inconfiftent with treaties al- 
ready fubfifting, whenever theJKing of Great Bri- 
tain fhould demonftrate a fincere difpofition for that 
purpofe. The only fplid proof of fuch a difpofition, 
would be an explicit acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America, or the 
withdrawing his fleets and armies/' 

This anfwer terminated the correfpondence be- 
tween the Congrefs and the Commiffioners; and 
put, at once, an end to all ideas of bringing about 
an accommodation. But feveral individuals exerted 
themfelves in the juftification of that body, and of 
the American caufe, in fundry publications, which 
attracted much notice at that time. 

Though Congrefs did not dire&ly interfere in thefe 
matters ; they were glad to fee the abilities of their 
adherents employed in fupporting their meafures. 
It was the more acceptable, as the commiffioners 
had, upon failure of the intended negociation with 
that Affembly, appealed to the people of the Co- 
lonies at large, and laid before them a variety of 
reafonings and inducements to engage their con* 
currence in the terms propofed by Great Britain for 
reconciliation. 

At the time of the appointment of this commit 
lion, an opinion was very current amongft thofe 
who fided with miniftry, that the majority of peo- 

Sle in America were well effected to the caule of 
iritain. They who were in this perfuafion, ufed 
their utmoft efforts to diffufe it ; and it was in pyr? 
fuance of this idea, that the comraiffioners made 

their 
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Their public appeal to the inhabitants of the con* 
tinent. 

This conduct fubje&ed the commiffioners to fe- 
vcre reprehenfions from thofe who took up the caufc 
of Congrefs and Independence. They reproached 
them with endeavouring to breed diffention anddif- 
turbances in the Colonies, under a pretence of la- 
bouring to reftore tranquility. 

In order to counteract the allegations of the com- 
miffioners, it was reprefented, that the Colonies 
having concluded a treaty with France on the foot- 
ing of a free and independent people, they wrfuld 
become the fcorn and ridicule of all nations, were 
they without neceffity to return to their former fub* 
ferviency to Great Britain. Nor would they lefs 
juftly be branded with the character of a fickle faith- 
lefs people, unworthy of truft, and undeferving of 
fupport. They would henceforth be abandoned and 
defpifed by all Europe ; and fhould they, after fuch 
an ignominious accommodation with Great Britain, 
again experience ill treatment, no ftate or power 
would give them any countenance, were they to 
implore it with ever fo many promifes and felici- 
tations. Mean while, they would lie at the mercy 
of Britain, whofe refentment would be exerted with 
the more readinefs, from the conviftion that the 
Colonies would meet with no relief from any quar- 
ter. Neither was the commiffion of fufficieat vali- 
dity for the purpofes it held out. The powers it 
conferred were not conclufive and final ; a parlia- 
mentary ratification would be neceffary to give ef- 
ficacy to any treaty ; and that treaty would be at 
the option of any future Parliament to refcind, 
ihould the terms appear inadequate to the preten- 
tions it might think proper to form, or beneath the 
4ignity of the paramount and ruling ftate. 

Many were the publications of this nature that 
cajpe forth upon this occafion, Thofe who prin- 
cipally 
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cipally diftinguilhed therafelves in the compofitiori 
of them, were, Mr. Samuel Adams, of Boftonj 
and Mr. Drayton, of South Carolina; both mem* 
bers of Congrefs, and the author of Common 
Senfe* 

• That event, which more than any other contri- 
buted to fet the cornmiffion in a difadvantageous 
light, was the evacuation of Philadelphia. Be- 
fore an anfwer from Congrefs could reach the com- 
miffioners, General Clinton evacuated that city, 
after the Britifh forces had remained in pofleffionof 
it about nine months. 

This evacuation was looked upon by the Ameri- 
cans as the firft decifive ftep to the relinquifliment 
of America. They boafted, that notwithftanding 
the fuperiority of military advantages on the fide of 
the Britifli army, it found itfelf inadequate to the 
talk of a fecond campaign in Pennfylvania, and 
would not venture to penetrate any more into the 
inland parts of the continent. They now reprefent- 
ed the conceffions made on the part of Britain, as 
proceeding from the confeioufnefs of her inability 
to infift upon her former terms. They confidered 
her ftrength as broken upon the American conti- 
nent, and inferred from the Britifh army's retreat- 
ing from the principal fcene of aftion, that expect- 
ing no further reinforcements to arrive, it with- 
drew to a place of lecurity, in order to be at hand 
to quit America, in cafe the exigencies of Britain 
fliould require its immediate departure. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia took place on the 
eighteenth of June. After having made all necef* 
fary preparations, the army marched out of the city 
at three in the morning, and croffed the Delaware 
before noon, with all its baggage and incumbrances, 
through the judicious difpofitions of Lord Howe to 
to accelerate its motions, and to fecure its pajfiage. 

A dif* 
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A difficult pafs, at a place called Mount Holly, 
lay in its march. Here a ftrong body of the enemy 
was polled, to flop the progrefs of the Britifh army 
until the arrival of the main body with General 
Washington. 

Before Sir Henry Clinton had quitted Philadel* 
phia, the American General had difcovered his de~ 
fign, and had, in confequence, difpatched expreffes 
into the Jerfeys, to colleA all the force of the coun- 
try, in order to harrafs the Britifh troops on every 
fide, and throw every obftruftion in their way. 

General Maxwell, with a large detachment of 
American regulars, crofled the Delaware, and joined 
the Jerfcy militia to this intent. They broke down 
the bridges, and raifed a multiplicity of impedimenta 
to retard* the march of the Britifh army ; but from 
its fuperiority, they did not dare to make a ftand at 
Mount Holly, as they had at firft intended. 

But notwith (landing this difficulty was overcome, 
a multitude of others remained. The repairing of 
the bridges was a work of prodigious fatigue, from 
rfie vafjt number of brooks, creeks, and watry paf- 
feges that lay in their road, and from the exeeffivc 
heat of the weather and climate. 

In fetting out on thit dangerous retreat, the Bri- 
tifh General clearly perceived that it would be in* 
difpenfibly neceffary to provide for all pofiible con- 
tingencies. His way lay entirely through an ene- 
my's country, where every thing was hoftile in the 
extreme, and from whence no afliftance or help of 
any fort was to be expected. The country was every 
where interfered with hills, woods, defiles, rivers, 
and difficult fituations. The numbers of the enemy 
were now become formidable ; fhould they unhappily 

rflefs themfelves of fome of the principal panes, 
might prove a bufinefs of fome length to force 
them. hi this convidion, a very large quantity of 
provisions had bean prepared ; and though a necef- 

fary 
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fary article, was not a little incumbrance. Ttitf 
baggage that accompanied the army, was immenfeu 
The carriages and packhorfes loaded with it, and 
the other necefiaries, exended twelve miles. 

From thefe various caufes, the march of theBri— 
tifh army was neceffarily flow, and afforded the ene- 
my time to colledt a fufficient force to render its 
movements very dangerous* 

In the mean time General Waflringtoil had pafled 
the Delaware, with the main body of the Conti- 
nental army, and was hourly joined by the regular 
forces and militia that could be gathered from all 
parts. General Gates, at the head of the northern 
troops, was advancing with all fpeed to join 
him. 

Upon his arrival at Allan'9 Town, Sir Henry 
Clinton received intelligence, that the enemy were 
directing their route towards the Rariton in great 
force. As to attempt the paflage of that river with 
fo many incumbrances attending him, and fo many 
impediments to oppofe him, would prove an enter- 
prize of great danger, he determined to purfue his 
march acrofs that part of the country which led to 
Sandy Hook, from whence a paflage to New York 
might eafily be eifefted. • 

Having taken this refolution, the army (truck 
into the road leading to the Navefink, a river that * 
empties itfelf into the ocean, near a town called 
Shrewibury, in the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook* 
General Wafhington, on being apprized of this mo- 
tion, followed the Britifli army with all poffible 
fpeed, in order to overtake it, before it had gained 
the upper country, in the line of its march, where 
it would be irapoffible to attack it with any profpe& 
Of fuccefs. 

To this intent the Marquis Fayette was detached 
with fome chofen troops, to harrafs the rear of the 
Britifli ara?y, and to prevent its moving with that 

celerity 
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fcelerity which was requifite to reach that advan- 
tageous ground. * General Lee, at the head of a 
large force, followed clofe to fupport him in cafe of 
need ; and General Wafhirigton himfelf, with the! 
main body, moved in great drder and circumspec- 
tion to fuftain the whole* 

On the twenty-feventh of June, Sir Ftenry Clin- 
ton arrived near a place called Freehold. From the 
great numbers of the enemy's light troops that ho- 
vered on his tear, judging that their army was ap- 
proaching, he encamped on the ftrong grounds in 
the neighbourhood, where it would not be eafy for 
the enemy to fiirprize him* 

General Wafhington, on reconnoitring his fitua- 
tion, refolved to attack him as foon as he had quit- 
ted it to refume his march. He fpent the night in 
making the neceffary preparations ; his troops lay 
upon their arms ; and he ordered General Lee to be 
ready with the divifion under his command, to be- 
gin the attack at break of day. 

Sir Henry Clinton forefeeing that his march 
would be interrupted, determined to difengage that 
part of his army which lay neareft the enemy of all 
incumbrance. To this intent he affigned the care 
ef the baggage to the divifion commanded by Ge- 
neral Knyphaufen, with orders to fet forwards early 
in the morning, that it might proceed without mo- 
kftation from the enemy. 

Some hours after the departure of this divifion. 
Sir Henry Clinton followed it. He had remained 
behind, to give it time to gain fome diftance, and 
to cover it from the enemy, whofe attacks he juftly 
fufpe&ed would be directed againft his baggage* 
from the difficulty of protecting it effe&ually, con- 
sidering the length of ground it occupied* 

Soon after he had refumed his march, the ene- 
mies were perceived in motion on feveral quarters. 
Wh§n the rear guard Of the Britifti army had de- 
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fcended from the heights, where they had encarrrj*- 
ed, into the adjacent plain, the American troops ap- 
peared immediately in great force, and took poflef- 
fion of them. Large parties of them alfo defcended 
into the plain, and having made the requifite di£- 
pofitions for an attack, they began at ten (/clock to 
cannonade the rear of the Britifh army. 

In> the mean time > General Wafhington had pufli- 
ed forwards feveral ftrcmg detachments on the right 
and left of the Brkiih army, in order to overtake 
the divifion under General Knyphaufen. It was at 
this time engaged in defiles that continued fomc - 
miles, and lay, of courfe, greatly expofed to the* 
enemy. 

In order to oblige thefe detachments to defift from 
their intention; Sir Henry Clinton determined in- 
ftantly to make fo- vigorous an attack upon the ene* 
tny y that had engaged his rear, as to compel them 
t© return with the quickeft diligence, to fupport 
their own people. 

The plain where the aftion was now begun, wa* 
three miles long, and one broad. This enabled a body 
of dragoons in the Britifh army, to aft to advantage. 
They charged a party of horfe under Marquis Fay- 
ette, and drove them back in confufion upon their 
own infantry. 

As aH things feemed to tend towards a general ac- 
tion, a reinforcement was ordered from General 
Knyphaufen's divifion; and the army was. formed 
iaorder of battle on the plain. Sir Henry Clinton's 
intention was to make a refolute onfet on that part 
of the American army that had ventured into the 
plain, beforeit could be joined by the remainder. 
This was yet at fome diftance, and had two defile* 
to pafs before it could come up. The whole of th* 
American army confifted of more than twenty 
thouiand men ; but no more had pafled thefe defites 1 

than 
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th*tl what the Britifh forces in the front line under 
Lord Cornwallis were able to cope with. 

When the American divifion in the plain, faw the 
Britifh troops formed, and advancing upon them, 
they re*affcended the hill, and took a ftrong pofi- 
tion towards its futnmit ; but the Britifh troops fol- 
lowed them with fo much fpeed, and attacked them 
fo Vtgoroufty, that their firft line was broken imme- 
diately. The fecOnd flood with more firmnefs ; but 
was alfo put to the rout. They both rallied, how* 
ever, and potted themfelves with a morafs in their 
froiit. The neceffity of obtaining decifive fuccefs, 
Obliged the Britifh General to make a third charge, 
Upon a large body of the enemy that had taken 
poffeffion ofa poft, where, if they had been fuffer* 
ed to remain, the Britifh army would have been 
greatly annoyed 4 This body was accordingly charg- 
ed and difperfed, and the ground cleared on alL fides 
for the army's motions. 

The end propofed by Sir Henry Clinton in at- 
r ticking the enemy, was now completely obtained* 
The two detachments that in the morning parted on 
both his flanks, had, as he expelled, made an attempt 
on the baggage; but the divifion that guarded it, 
received them with (o much firmnefs, that they 
could make no impreffion ; and the fpirited attack 
and repulfe of that part of the American army which 
was oppofed to General Clinton's divifion, com- 
pelled them to return with all fpeed to fupport it. 

After gaining thefe advantages, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton found it abfolutely' neceflary to give his troops 
feme repofe. The intenfe heat of the weather and 
feafon, added to the exceffive fatigue of the day, 
had proved fo fatal, that no lefs than fifty-nine men 
fell dead in the ranks, without receiving a wound. 
He took for this purpofe the pofition from whence 
the Americans had been firft diflodged, after their 
quitting the plain. Here he remained till ten at 
Ha night; 
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night ; at which time, in order to avoid the iflttr- 
lerable fultrinefs of the climate during the day, he 
refumed his march by moonlight, in order to rejoin 
the firft diviiion of his army, which was now at a 
confiderable diftance, and in perfeft fecurity, by 
the fuccefs of that part of the army under his owa 
command. 

Thus ended the adtion of the twenty-eighth of 
June ; in which the bravery of the Britifh troops, 
and their patience in enduring the moft dreadful ex- 
ceffes of toil, were equally manifefted. They had 
forced an enemy incomparably fuperior in number, 
from two ftrong pofitions. Had not General Wash- 
ington joined them on their retreating to the ground 
behind the morafs, they would probably have been 
diflodged a third time. The jun&ion of their main 
body prevented an intire defeat ; and General Wash- 
ington made immediately fuch a difpofition, as ren- 
dered it unfafe to re-commence the attack. 

It was this pofition, and the meafures he had 
taken, together with the vaft fuperiority of his 
numbers, that induced the Britifh General to move 
from the ground where he had relied his troops. He 
continued his march leifurely the whgle of the -next 
day, in hope that the American army might follow 
him. He proceeded in this manner, till he had 
reached the borders of the Navcfink. Here he 
waited two days, intending, if General Wafliington 
had advanced at any confiderable diftance from the 
poft where he had left him, to have turned fud- 
denly back, and attacked him. 
, But the American General did not think it pru- 
dent to rifk an engagement with the whole Britifh 
army colleftcd. Its retreat in prefence of the Ame- 
rican army, was indeed confidered as a very fignai 
fuccefs, and equal to a vidtory in the prefent junc- 
ture. The conduft of General Wafliington on this 
©ccafion, gained him great applaufe. By the dili- 
gence 
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feence with which he brought up the main body, he 
had preferved the reft of his army from being en- 
tirely cut off ;, and by his fubfequent movements 
had placed it lb advantageoufly, as to fecure it 
from any attack. He had* even refolved, on the 
very fuperior ftrength of his army, to have aded' of- 
fensively, and was greatly difappointed next morn- 
ing, on finding the Britifh troops had refumed their 
march. >• 

The behaviour of the Americans in this engage- 
ment, fhewed they were much improved in mili- 
tary knowledge. After the recovery of the furprize 
they had been thrown into by the defeat of their 
firft divifion through the fpirited and unexpeded 
charge of tfie Britifh troops, they behave4 with 
great refolution and fteadinefs. Their officers, 
particularly, difplayed much expertnefs and in- 
trepidity in rallying them, after they had been 
twice broken. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on perceiving that the ene- 
my did not follow him, continued his march to the 
fea fide. The fleet under Lord Howe, was now ar- 
rived from the Delaware, and lay at anchor off 
Sandy Hook. The peninfula of this name had, dur- 
ing the preceding winter, through a violent ftorm 
and inundation, been disjoined from the main land. 
By the directions of the Admiral, a bridge of boats 
was conftrufted with the utmoft expedioufnefs ; and 
on the fifth day of July the whole army paffed over 
the channel into Sandy Hook ifland, from whence it 
was conveyed to New York. 

The flain and wounded on the Britifh fide in this 
aft ion, did not exceed three hundred, of whom 
fifty-nine died, as already mentioned, through ex- 
cefs of heat and fatigue ; among thofe wl\o fell, 
Colonel Monkton was chiefly regretted. He was 
an officer of remarkable intrepidity. His fate was 
peculiar. He had been dangeroufly wounded in 

H 3 various 
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various engagements, and once had been left for 
dead in the field. The lofs of the enemy was re* 
puted much more confiderable. 

General Wafhington, after detaching fon^e light 
troops to follow the Britifli army, and obferve its 
motions, deeded his march towards the North 
JOyer, where a great force had been collected in or- 
der to join him, and where, it was now expected* 
that fome operations of importance would fhortly 
take place. 

The aftion at Freehold occafioned a violent breach 
between General Waihington and General Lee. This 
latter was charged with difobedience and mifcondult* 
in retreating from before the Britifli diviiion, which 
he had attacked in the morning on the plain. A 
court martial was held upqn him, and he was fen- 
tenced to a temporary iufpenfion from his com- 
mand. 

In the mean time, the fquadron under Count 
D'Eftairig, which had left Toulon on the fourteenth 
of April, eroded the Straits of Gibraltar the fif- 
teenth of May, and arrived on the coaft of Virgi- 
nia in the beginning of July, while the Britiih fleet 
■was employed in conveying the army oyer to Sandy 
Hook ifland, and from thence to New York. 

Had the French fquadron fteered for the mo\ith 
of the Delaware, or Sandy Hook, the deftrucftion 
of both the Britifli fleet and army would have been 
inevitable. The fleet was in no condition for refiftr 
ance, confiding only of the tranfports, with two 
lhips of the line, and a few frigates. The army 
would then have been inclofed by the Americans at 
land, and the French at fea. Hemmed in by moun- 
tains, and an impaflable trad of country, it would 
have found it impoflible to force its way to New 
York. Peftitute of provifions, and cut off from all 
communication, it. muft undoubtedly have been 
compelled at laft to furrender. Had this proved 

the 
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^ti*e cafe, the fate of the war would have been com- 
pletely decided ; and Britain would have received 
iuch a blow, as fhe has not felt for a long courfeof 
ages, and might not for a length of years have re- 
covered. 

Notwithftanding this fignal efcape from fb great 
a difafter, dangers of every kind yet remained to be 
encountered. On the eleventh of July the French 
fquadron came in fight of the Britifh fleet off Sandy 
Hook. It confided of one fliip of ninety guns, 
one of eighty, fix of feventy-four, and four of 
fixty-four, befides feveral large frigates. Exclufive 
of its complement of feamen, it had fix thoufand 
marines and foldiers on board. 

To oppofe this formidable fquadron, there were 
at prefent at New Yoik, no more than fix fhips of 
fixty-four guns, three of fifty, and two of forty, 
with fome frigates and Hoops. They were not in 
good condition, having long been abfent from Eng 
land, and their crews were very deficient in num- 
ber. They had, however, a material fuperiority 
over .the enemy, in that of their commander and 
his officers. 

The Britifh fleet was happily fo ftationed, as to 
command the entrance of the harbour of Sandy 
Hook, which is covered by a bar, and affords but 2 
narrow inlet. The intention of the French Admi- 
ral, was to force his way through : but when he 
drew near the Britifh fquadron, and had obferved 
its pofition, and apparent determination to ftand his 
utmoft efforts, notwithftanding its manifeft inferio- 
rity in every refpefl, the confeioufnefs of the great 
capacity and courage of its commander, the fight of 
the difpofitions he had made, the knowledge of the 
defperate exertions of valour he would have to en- 
counter, and the uncertainty whether the paflage 
through the gut was pra&icable for fhips of the fize 
#f thofe that compofed his fquadron ; all thefe 
H 4 motives 
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motives engaged him to decline a trial, which, if 
unfuccefsfiil, might endanger the fafety of his fqua* 
dron, and bring difgraceand ruin upon the arms of 
France, on their very firft outfet. 

Never did the intrepidity of the Britifli nation 
flifplay itfelf with more luftre than upon this me- 
morable occafion. The people belonging to the 
fleet of tranfports, and merchantmen, lying at New 
York, vied with each other who Ihould be foremoft 
in his offers of fervice. A thoilfarid of the beft 
and ftouteft teamen were fele&ed to do duty onboard 
the men of war. Thofe to whom they had -been 
preferred, infifted upon accompanying them; and 
numbers, in fpite of all endeavours to reftrain them, 
found means to join their companions. The. matters 
and feamen of the trading veflels, adted-with equal 
zeal and readinefe ; and there was no fpecies of fer? 
vice, which was not courted as a favour by indivi- 
duals of all claffes and denominations. One feafar- 
ing man particularly, offered to convert his veffel 
into a fireihip, without pay or reward, and to con- 
du<ft her himfelf into the midft of the enemy. 

The courage of the officers and foldiers of the army 
was not lefs confpicuous. Wounds, and the con- 
fequences of the extreme fatigue and hardftiips they 
. had recently undergone, were forgotten. Theftrife 
was universal, who Ihould repair on board the men 
of war to fervc as marines : the conteft was fo eager, 
that no other method could be contrived to decide 
it, than by calling lots among the common men, as 
well as among the officers. 

When the extraordinary fpirit exerted upon this 
memorable emergency is taken into due confidera- 
tion, the arrival of the French fquadron on the coaft 
of North America at this juncture, may be accounted 
one of the moft fortunate circumftances of the war. 
It gave the Britifh nation one of the moft illuftrious 
opportunities that it has had for ?ges, of fignalia- 

ing 
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ing that intrepid character for which it has at all 
times been renowned. The greatnefs of the dan* 
ger was fuch, that it was an ad of high courage 
even in a brave nation, to face it with that coolnefs 
and deliberation which was fo unanimoufly exhi- 
bited. It fliewed what great refources true valour 
can find, and how difficult it is to overcome men 
who are determined to leave nothing undone for 
their defence. 

While thefe meafures were carrying on at New 
York, the French fquadron lay at anchor about four 
miles off Sandy Hook. Here it continued about a 
fortnight, in expectation of meeting with fome op- 
portunity of being more ferviceable to the common 
caufe of France and America, than it had hitherto 
been able to prove. But it did no more than cap- 
ture fome veffels, which fell into its poffeffion from 
their ignQrance of a Freneh fleet being in thofe 
feas. 

The hopes of relief at New York, were founded 
on the expectation of feeing the arrival of Admiral 
Byron's fquadron, confifting of eleven fail of fe- 
venty--four guns, ^nd one of ninety. It had left 
Portfmouth on the twentieth of May ; but the mi- 
niftry not being fully apprized of Count D'Eftaing's 
destination, difpatched an exprefs to recall it to Ply- 
mouth ; from whence it did not fail till the ninth of 
June, after advice had been received of the French 
fquadron's fleering for North America. 

The voyage of this fquadron was extremely un- 
fortunate. It met with a continuity of bad weather, 
and was fo fhattered by dorms, as to be difabled for 
adion. It arrived, after a tedious paffage, feat- 
tered and detached on different parts of the coaft of 
America. 

On the twenty-fecond of July, the French fleet 
under Count D'Eftaing, got under way. The wind 
blowing from the fea, the water rofe thirty feet on 

the 
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bar, and no doubt was made at New York of th4 
French Admiral's fetzing fo favourable anjopportu- 
nity of trying the parage into the harbour. Every 
preparation was made to receive him, and all people 
watted with anxiety for an event by which fo much 
would have been decided : but contrary to expecta- 
tion, he did not think it advifeable to make the at* 
tempt ; and without approaching to reconnoitre any 
further, he dire&ly flood off to tea. 

This departure of the French fleet, was a fecond 
deliverance of the higheft confequence to the affairs 
bf Great Britain in that quarter. In the fpace of 
the following week two fhips of fifty guns, one 
of fixty^four, and another of feventy-four, fuc- 
ceffively arrived at Sandy Hook, all which muft 
have unavoidably fallen into the enemy's hands, 
had he remained on that ftation. 

Thus, fortunately for this country, was that 

flan entirely fruftrated on which the Court of 
ranee had placed fo much dependence. The cap* 
ture of the whole Britifli fleet in the Delaware, and 
the confequent lofs of the army, was looked upon 
at Paris as next to a certainty, Doubtlefs the mea- 
sures were fo well concerted, that fuch an event 
was highly probable, and it was owing merely to 
accidents that it did not take place in the fulleft ex- 
tent it had been expe&ed. 

After failing in the principal intent of his expe- 
dition, it now behoved the French Admiral to ex- 
ert himfelf, in order to make amends for the little 
fuccefs that had hitherto attended him. The object 
at which he now propofed to direft his opera* 
tions was Rhode Ifland. While he lay at Sandy 
Hook, an attack was projected upon that place be- 
tween him and the Congrefs, and it was in execu- 
tion of that intent he departed fo unexpectedly* 

As he had a body of fix thoufahd marines and 
foldiers on board, it was propofed that he fliould 

wakQ 
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jaaite a defcent with them on the fouthern extremity 
of that illand, while a body of the Americans made 
another towards the north. The fquadron mean- 
while, was to enter the harbour of Newport, de- 
stroy the Shipping there, and affault the works and 
batteries along the fhore. 

On the twenty-ninth of July, the French fquad- 
ron anchored without the bar, fronting Newport, 
and blocked up the paflage between the feveral- 
ifles that lie around Rhode Ifland, the principal 
one* Sir Robert Pigot, who commanded the Bri- 
tilh troops there, had made every requifite prepa- 
ration for a brave defence. The feveral veffels that 
were neceffarily deftroyed, to prevent their being 
taken by the enemy, furnifhed him with an excel* 
lent fupply of men for the fervice of the artillery, 
and the veffels themfelves were funk in thofe inlets 
and channels which would have afforded the enemy 
a convenient ftation for attacking the works* 

The charge of attacking Rhode I (land on the fide 
of the continent, was committed to General Sulli- 
van, an officer whofe condutt iince the beginning, of 
the war had obtained him great reputation. The 
troops were chiefly compofed of people from the 
New England Provinces. 

On the eighth of Auguft the French fquadron en- 
tered the harbour of Newport, and coafting the 
town, difcharged their broadfides into it, and re- 
ceived the fire of the batteries on fhore,; but little 
•execution was done on either fide. They anchored 
a little way above the town, in order to be ready to 
co-operate with the New England forces, which 
were preparing to land on the north fide of the 
ifland. 

In the mean time, Lord Howe, on receiving in- 
telligence of the attack upon Rhode Ifland, relblved 
to make the utmoft efforts he was able for its 
prefervatioQ. His naval force now confifted of one 

feventy- 
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feventy-four, feven fixty-four, and five fifty gtm 
fiiips. The great fuperiority of the French in 
weight of metal, rendered any attempt againft them 
very hazardous, but the preffingnefs of the occa- 
fion, together with his intrepidity, determined hirn 
to undertake it. 

At the head of this fquadron he failed from New 
York ; but from . contrary winds, fcould not reach 
Rhode Ifland till the ninth of Auguft, the day after 
the French fquadron had entered the harbour of 
Newport. 

On the appearance of the Britifli fleet, the French 
.Admiral refolvcd immediately to fail out of the 
fcarbour and attack it. To this purpofe the wind 
proving fair the next morning, the tenth of Auguft^ 
Jie put to fea. Having the weather-gage, and Lord 
Howe being unwilling to leave him in poffeflion of 
that advantage, a conteft enfued for it, which lafted 
the whole day; the French Admiral, notwith- 
(landing his fuperiority, driving for it with no lefs 
tagernefs. The wind ftill continuing unfavourable, 
on the eleventh, the Britifli Admiral finding it im- 
practicable to gain the weather-gage, refolved forth- 
with to attack the enemy, without contending for 
it any longer. Having formed his fquadron with 
that great profeffional Ikill and judgment which was 
fo.much applauded on this occafion, he bravely 
prepared to engage. But the wind, which already 
blew with confiderable force, increafed fuddenly 
to fuch a degree, as entirely to fruftrate his de- 
fign. It gradually augmented to a violent ftorm, 
which lafted two days and nights. It feparated both 
fleets, and did them fo much damage, that moft 
of the ftiips were rendered totally unfit for adkion. 

The violence of this tempeft fell chiefly upon the 
French fquadron. Several of its {hips were dif- 
mafted. The Languedoc, of ninety guns, the Ad* 
jniraFs fliip, bad none Handing, when flie was met 

W 
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in tliat condition by the Renown of fifty guns, 

commanded by Captain Dawfon. He attacked her 

immediately with fo much courage and dsxte* 

rity , that had not darknefs interpofed, together with 

th.e gale, whif h had not yet fufficiently abated, no 

doubt was entertained ihe muft have ftruck : htt 

rudder was fliot away, and Ihe had fuffered other 

eiXential damage. Captain Dawfon lay clofely to 

jfcier during the night, purpofing to renew the at-* 

tack by break of day ; but as foon as it returned* 

lie discovered fix French Ihips of the line bearing 

down upon him, which necefiarily obliged him to 

retire. 

The very fame day, Commodore Hotham, in 
the Prefton, alfo of fifty guns, fell in with the 
Tonant, an eighty gun fliip, with only her main- 
niaft remaining. He attacked her, but was com- 
pelled by the coming on of night, to difcontinue 
the engagement till next morning, wken the ap- 
pearance of feveral French ihips obliged him to 
withdraw. 

But the engagement that happened between the 
Ifis of fifty guns, and a French Ihip of feventy-four, 
was perhaps the mod remarkable adion that took 
place during the war. Neither of them had fuffered 
through the ftorm ; but notwithftanding the pro- 
digious inequality between them, the Ifis maintain- 
ed fo refolute a fight, that after a clofe engagement 
within piftol-ihot, that lafted an hour and a half, 
the French lhip was obliged to put before the wind, 
and croud away with a prefs of fail. The com- 
mander of the Ifis was Captain Raynor, whofe he- 
roic bravery in this brilliant action, did both him 
and his country the higheft honour, and was ac- 
knowledged by the French themfelves, with un- 
feigned aftoniihment and admiration. 

The French fquadron returned to Rhode Ifland 
on the twentieth of Auguft in fuch a fluttered con- 
dition. 
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dition, that dreading an attack from Lord Howcj 
they did not think it fafe to reraain there. They 
failed on the twenty-fecond for Bofton, in order to 
repair their ihips in a place of fecurity. 

The Britifli fquadron had fuffered much lcfs in 
the ftorm than the French* It was 6bliged, how* 
ever to make fome flay at New York for the pur* 

E>fe of refitting. As foon as this was effected, Lord ' 
owe failed immediately in queft of the French 
fleet ; but he found it in Bofton harbour. Refol- 
ving however to attack it, if it were practicable* 
he carefully reconnoitred its fituation ; but it was 
fo powerfully protected by batteries and defences 
railed on every fide, that any attempt was judged 
entirely ufelefs. 

While Count iyEftaing was failing out of New- 
port harbour to attack the Britifh fleet under Lord 
Howe, General Sullivan landed on the northern 
point of Rhode Ifland. The force he had with him 
confided of about ten thoufand men. * On thefeven- 
teenth of Auguft, they begun their operations by 
erecting batteries, and making their approaches to 
the Britifh lines. General Pigot was no lefs atten* 
tive in taking every meafure to fruftrate their exer* 
tions. His garrifon was fufficiently numerous, and 
in excellent order and fpirits ; and the fituation of 
the place, together with the works that had been . 
copftrufted for its defence, rendered it very capa- 
ble of making an effectual refiftance. 

The fouthern part of Rhode Ifland, where th* 
town of Newport Hands, is divided from the north* 
em by a narrow ridge of land, which forms a kind 
of ifthmus. Along this ridge, which ftretches from 
the eaftern to the weftern ihore, the Britifli troops 
had formed lines and redoubts that entirely to- 
cured the fouthern diviiion of the ifland from anjf , 
apprehenfion of an enemy that could only carry on 
his attacks by land. 

Had 
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- Had Count D'Eftaing, as it had been pfopofed, 
Co-operated with General Sullivan, and landed a 
body of men on the fouthern Ihore, while he was 
making a diverfion on the north, the pofition of 
General Pigot would have been extremely critical. 
The Americans complained bitterly of his conduit 
upon this occafion. He was at the time when Lord 
Howe arrived with his fquadron, completely maf- 
ter of the harbour ; the Britifh ihipping there had 
been either funk or burnt, to prevent their being 
captured by the enemy. It would have been im- 
practicable for the Britifh fquadron to force a paf- 
iage into the harbour agaiqft fo great a fuperiority. 
Every advantage was manifeftly on his fide, and the 
fuccefs of the enterprize feemed clearly within his. 
reach. His motive for relinquifliing it, was the 
uncertain honour of defeating the Britifh fleet. But 
it would have been time enough to have encounter-* 
ed Lord Howe after having obliged General Pigot 
to furrender Rhode Ifland. Such were the ideas of 
the Americans on this occafion, 

The conduit of Count D'Eftaing gave fuch of* 
fence to the people of New England that were with 
(General Sullivan, that they abandoned the enter- 
prize, and returned home highly difgufted at their 
difappomtment. This defertion reduced him to an 
inferiority in point of number to the garrifon he was 
befleging ; and* compelled him to think ferioufly of 
making a retreat. 

He broke up his encampment accordingly on the 
twenty *fixth of Auguft. But on perceiving his in- 
tentions, the garrifon failed out upon him, and a'i- 
failed him with fo much vigour, that he was con- 
tained to make feveral refolute ftands before he 
could bring off his troops. With much difficulty 
fie made good his retreat to fome advantageous 

Sound on the north of the ifland, where he pofted 
mfeif fo fecurely as to remain out of all danger. 

He 
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lie then paffed his troops over to the continent, ahd 
put an end to an expedition, which, though it pro* 
cured him great perfonal honour, was attendee} with 
much fruitlsfs trouble and danger, and brought 
Count D'Eftaing and his countrymen into much 
difreputation. 

It was fortunate for General Sullivan td have ef* 
fedted hi» retreat in this manner. Immediately on 
his departure, Sir Henry Clinton arrived in Rhode 
Iiland with a body of four thoufand men. Such a 
reinforcement to the garrifon, would have enabled 
him to obtain the completed fuccefs^over that offi* 
cer : his retreat would have been cut off, and the 
town of Providence deftroyed, a place of which the 
neighbourhood occafioned perpetual alarms at Rhode 
Iiland, from the armaments and enterprizes that 
were continually projected and carried on from that 
quarter. 

This was the defign intended by Sir Henry Clirl- 
ton, and which he would, in all probability, have 
executed, had not contrary winds delayed his arri- 
val* It was however no fmali fuccefs to the Britifh 
arms at this critical jun&ure to have defeated the at- 
tempts of the Americans by land, and thofe of thb 
French at fea, notwithftanding their immenfe fupe- 
xiority, and the vaft expectations it had created all 
over the continent. 

No commander had ever fet forth with greater 
views, and with greater profpedtsof fulfilling them; 
and perhaps none was ever more completely difap- 
pointed. In France it was thought, that if he were 
not able to furprize the Britifh fleet and army, ftill 
he would unqueftionably have it in his power to 
diftrefs. the former in fuch a manner, as would dif* 
able and difpirit the latter fo effectually* as to put 
an end to all its operations, and open fuch a field 
0f action to the Americans, as to render them to- 
tally mafters of the field every where, and at liberty 
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♦tp profecute what meafures they pleafed without in- 
terruption. 

Such were the hopes with which Count D'Eftaing 
quitted France; nor did he, when he firft arrived on 
the coaft of America, find any motive to alter them* 
Though the prime objedt of his deftination had not 
been anfwercd, which was to come unawares on the 
Britiih fleet and army, yet his firength was fuch, 
that in all appearance, no naval force that could be 
brought againft him would be able to withftand it. 

Elate with this profpeft, he confidently entered 
the fceneof adion; but he met with an adverfar^ 
who flopped his p'rogrefs in the very outfet, and 
convinced. him, that if he met with luccefs, it mu£(! 
be purchifed at the deareft rate. He beheld an 
enemy, whom at firft, he thought unable to de- 
fend himfelf, acquiring gradually, through dint of 
fuperior abilities, and indefatigable exertions, the 
power of a&ing on the offenfive. Inferior in fize of 
fhips, in weight of metal, in number of men, this 
enemy boldly came forth to encounter him in the 
open fea, trufting folely to his courage and capa- 
city for the iffue of fo unequal a conteft. Inftead of 
a broken and disheartened foe, flying before him, 
and glad to abfeond wherever a lhelter could h$ 
found, he faw himfelf, through the diligence, the 
fagacity, and the daringnefs of his rival's motions, 
under a neceffity of avoiding him, for his own prefer* 
vaiion. After being lucccflively difappointed and 
defeated in every attempt he had formed, to com- 
plete his mortification, he was compelled to leek 
refuge among thofe whom he had been fent to aflift, 
in order to efcape the purfuit of this aftive and re- 
folute foe. 

Thus terminated the projects that were to 
have been executed by Count. D'Eftaing; who, 
though a brave and experienced officer, was cer- 
tainly very unable to enter the field of competition 

Vol. Ill, No. 17. I with 
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with fo great a naval commander as Lord Howe,— - 
Inftead of viewing the banners of France flying tri- 
umphantly at New York, as had been expedted, the 
Americans were obliged to proteft them in the road 
of Bofton, where the French fquadron now re- 
mained, utterly incapable of fervice. 

Unfortunate accidents doubtlefs contributed to 
the difafters of the French ; but thefe accidents 
were in a great meafure occafioned by the movements 
as they were certainly improved to the utmoft, by 
the vigilance and dexterity of the Britifh Admiral. 
It was admitted by good judges, that it was through 
the ability of the rival he had to face, much more 
than through any other caufe, the defigns and mea- 
fures ©f the French commander were fo unprof- 
perous throughout the whole campaign. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Military Operations in North America* 
1778. 

AFTER the retreat of the French fquadroii 
under Count D'Eftaing into Bofton, the ap«* 
prehenfions arifing from it being fubfided, it was 
determined at New York to improve this opportu- 
nity of its inability to act, by attacking fome ot thofe 
harbours whence the Americans committed fuch de- 
predations on the Britifh fhipping. 

A fleet of tranfports, with a body of troops oil 
board, under the command of General Grey, and a 
convoy of fome frigates* under Captain Fanfliawe* 
failed to Buzzard's Bay, on the coaft of New Engr 
land, in the neighbourhood of Rhode Ifland. This 
bay was full of creeks and inlets, where fmall priva- 
teers, from the fhallownefe of the water, could al-» 
ways efcape the purfuit of large veilels. For that 
reafon they took their ftation near them, and were 
continually on the look-out for veflels failing that 
way t6 Long Ifland and New York* 

The troops were landed on the fifth of September, 
on both fides of the river, on which the towns of 
Bedford and Fairhaven are fituated. Here they oc- 
troyed a great number of magazines and itore- 
houfes, with about feventy fail of privateers and 
merchantmen. The lofs was the greater, as thele 
latter had their cargoes on board, and were on the 
point of failing. 

From hence they proceeded to Martha's Vine- 
yard, an ifland fertile and populous, where they 
colle&ed about ten thoufand flieep, ^nd three hun- 
dred head of cattle. Both thcic expeditions, though 
Aot brilliant, were of efiential utility in protecting 
I % the 
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trade of New York, and furnifhing a confiderabfe 
Supply to the forces there. 

In confequence of the hostilities committed by 
the French in the American feas, it was now refol- 
Vcd to difpoffefs them of the two iflands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, which had by the laft treaty of 
peace been left to them, to cure and dry their fifli, 
and afford other neceffaries and conveniencies to 
their (hipping employed in the fifhery on the banks 
of Newfoundland. As thefc iflands were in no ftats 
of defence, they were eafily reduced. The inha- 
bitants and garrifon, in number altogether about 
three thoufand, were tranfported to France, and the 
fettlement entirely deftroyed* This happened about 
the middle of September. 

In the mean time an expedition took place from 
New York up the Notth River. Lord Cornwallis 
proceeded on the weftern, and General Knyphaufeiv 
on the eaftem fide, and the river itfelf was occupied 
by armed veffels and flat-boats, for the communi- 
cation and paffage of the troops from the one fide to 
the other, in cafe thefr co-operation ihould be^ 
needed. 

General Washington's army was ftationed in the 
fame manner ; but from his inferiority in Gripping, 
it was with much difficulty the divided parts of it 
could be drawn together. He was at this time en- 
camped in a ftrong pofitionon the eaftern fide of the 
North River ; but the Britifh forces were fo advan- 
tageoufly polled, that he did not think proper to 
make any movements to interrupt their operations 
in the Jerfeys : fuch an attempt would have com- 
pelled him to rifle a general engagement, which it 
was his conftant ftudy to avoid. 

The principal event during this expedition wa* 
the deftruftion of a regiment of American cavalry, 
known by the name of Mrs* Wafhington's Light 
Horfe. It was commanded by Colonel Baylor, a? 

gentleman* 
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gentleman of rank and intereft in Virginia, whers 
it had been raifed. It had been detached, with a body 
of militia, to interrupt the foraging parties belong- 
ing to the divifion of the Britifh army under Lord 
Cornwaliis. On receiving intelligence bf the faci- 
lity of furprizing them, from their unguarded fitu- 
4tion, he ordered General Grey to advance on one 
fide, while Colonel Campbell, with a detachment 
from the corps under General Knyphaufen, croffed 
the North River, and came upon them from 
another. 

The whole body of militia and light horfc would 
kave been completely furprized, had not fome de- 
fetters from the Britifh troops informed them of 
their danger* The militia had time to efcape ; but 
Sept. 2%, General Grey pufhed forwards with fuch 
*778. expedition, that he came unawares upon 
the light-horfemen. They were furrounded in the 
village where they lay, and mod of them were 
either killed or taken. Great complaints were 
made on this, occafion by the Americans ; they re* 
prefented the behaviour of the Britifh troops as in- 
human, and contrary to the laws of war obferved 
atnong civilized nations. They accufed them of 
having maffacred in cold blood men who made no 
refiftance, and begged for quarter. 

The fuccefs that had attended the expedition to 
Bedford and Fairhaven, fuggefted another to Little 
Egg Harbour, on the coaft of New Jcrfcy, from 
the very fame motives. It was a place noted for 
privateers, that did much mifchief along that 
fliore, and were as troublefome on the fouth, as th« 
others had been ota the north fide of New York.— 
Captain Fergufon, with a feleft party, embarked 
under the convoy of Captain Collins, with fome 
frigates and gallies. The enemy being apprized of 
their coming, fent out as many of their veflels and 
privateers to fea as could be got ready, in order to 
I 3 . avoid 
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avoid capture, and hauled the remainder into the 

river Mullicus, as far up the country as it v? as prac 

ticable. 

The enemy relied for protection on the difficulty 
©f paffing through the many bars and lhoals that 
obftruttcd the river, and were totally unknown to 
the Britifli troops and feamen. But the labour 
and perfeverance of thefe furmounted all obftacles ; 
they made their way to the place where the {hip- 
ping had been conveyed, which was at twenty- 
miles diftance from the fea. The enemy, to inti- 
midate them, had thrown up the appearance of bat- 
teries and breaft-works on the water-fide, well man- 
ned with the country militia, who feemed prepared 
to make a refolute defence : but they were foon. 
compelled to retire by the artillery that bad beea 
brought up in the gun-boats, and the troops land- 
ing, completely dilperfed them. 

A number of veflels were found at this place, 
moftly Britifh prizes, fome of confiderable value. — 
But as from various caufes. the bringing them off 
would have conlumed much tiine, and expoled the 
detachment to much danger, they were all deftroy- 
ed, together with the fcttlement itfelf, in order to 
prevent its becoming again a receptacle for pri- 
vateers. 

Being informed that part of a celebrated mili- 
tary corps among the Americans, known by the 
name of Pulaflti's Legion, was cantoned at a few 
miles diftance, they undertook to furprize them, 
and did itfo effectually, as to put a great number 
to the fword, and to retire without lofs to their 
fhipping. The enemy having collected fome rein- 
forcements, endeavoured to cut off their retreat; 
but having previoufly fecured a bridge and a defile, 
they maintained their ground fuccefstully, and com- 
pelled the enemy to withdraw. This tranfedtioa 
took place in the beginning of O&ober* 

O* 
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On this occafion, as well as that of the furprifal of 
Baylor's light horfe, the Bricifh troops were charged 
wich having barbaroufly refufed quarter to the Ame- 
ricans, The anfwer to this charge wa?, that both 
thefe atacks were made in the night, when little order 
Or difcipline could be obierved, and that unhappily 
the Britiih troops were under a perfuafion that no 
quarter was intended to be given them. 

But whatever irregularities might have hap- 
pened upon thefe occafions, they were nothing 
to thofe that were committed in the back fettle- 
ments, in the courfe of the military operations that 
were carried on in thofe parts, during the prefent 
campaign. 

At the time when General Gates commanded the 
American army at Saratoga, the Indians in thofe 
quarters fent him deputies with' their public congra- 
tulations on his fuccefs, and affurances of their 
friendly wifhes to the caufe he fupported. But on. 
the clofe of that campaign, when the American 
forces were withdrawn from that neighbourhood, 
the Britiih agents began again to be adive among 
the Indian tribes : they diftributed confiderable pre- 
fents to their chiefs, and neglected nothing to raife 
a powerful party among the moft warlike and enter- 
prizing of thefe ferocious people. 

In this they were zealoufly affifted by thofe num- 
bers of refugees, who had fled from the Colonies, 
and were meditating plans of revenge againft the 
adverfe party. Excited by their own aviditity, and 
by the perfuafions and influence of the agents and 
refugees, the Indians began by committing depre- 
dations on the people in the back fettlements, in 
fmall bodies, that were led on by the refugees, who 
beft knew how to conduct them where moft fpoil 
was to be had. As their incurfions were very fuc- 
ccfsful, they proved an incitement to others : they 
became gradually more frequent, and were carried 

I 4 OJX 
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on by larger numbers : the fituation of the inj^bk 
tahts on the frontiers of the northern, and middle 
Colonies, became thereby exceedingly wretched and 
deplorable. 

Two men principally fignalized themfelve* id 
tjbefe deftruftive expeditions, " The one was polo. 
nel Butler, a native of Conncdticut, whda&ecf ip 
the capacity of an Agent, and a Chief atfiong th$ 
Indians, over whom he had acquired and exercifed 
great authority. The name of the other was Brandt* 
His father was of German origin,* and his mother 
in Indian :— He was a man of uncommon refolu- 
tion ; but of a fierce and cruel difpofition. Under 
thefe two commanders the Indians and Refugees, 
committed the moft dreadful devaftations^ and bar- 
rities. 

What rendered the condition of the Colonifts who. 
adhtred to Congrefs the more calamitous, was, that 
many of thofe who dwelt among them, fayoujred, 
tneir enemies, and gave them intelligence of all that 
jiafled. This enabled them to take their meafures 
i\i fo appofite a manner, as always to be fure of 
fuccefs. 

Along the eaftern branch of the Sufquehaijna, 
lies a pfeafant and fertile country. It had been 
claimed as part of Pennfylvania ; but the Colony of, 
Connecticut, relying upon the authority of an an- 
cient charter, had, fince thp laft war,' made a, 
" large fcttlement on the banks of that beautiful ri- 
ver. The name of it was Wiomingl it confifted " 
of eight townihips, five fquare miles each. 

The Pennfylvanians, after protefting againft this 
proceeding, as an encroachment upon their territo- 
ries, and finding that remonfi&nces had no effeft on 
the people of Connecticut, refolved to have recourfe 
to violence, and to expel the *iew fettlers from the 
lands of which they confidered them as the ufur- 
y^rs; they had accordingly ufed force, and the* 

other* 
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Others had repelled it* Notwithftanding the diffen- 
tion between Great Britain and America, this in* 
teftine quarrel ftill continued, till the preceeding 
became fo ferious, that the latter was impended by 
mutual confent. 

This fettlemcnt, in the mean time, became fo flou- 
rishing and populous, that it fent a thoufand men 
as its proportion to the Continental army, befides 
adequate fupplies of provifions. They had been 
nolefs careful of their, internal defence againft the 
irruptions that might be apprehended from the In- 
dians ; they had ere&ed four fufficiently ftrong 
fprts, in order to guard againft any dangers of that 
kind. The zeal of the party that fided with Con- 
grefs, had, however, much outgone its difcretion, 
in fending fuch a number of men out of a fettlement 
where they were fo much wanted : thofe who op* 
pofed Congrefs, formed a numerous and adive 
party, and were now determined to avail themfelves 
of the abfence of fo confiderable a number of their 
enemies. 

During the preceding campaign, feveral inroads 
Were made upon them by the Indians, accompanied 
lyifh fome Refugees ; and it was not without much 
trouble and bloodshed they were driven off; but the 
enmity of thefe Indians was now become much more 
dangerous, from the numbers of their own people 
who had abandoned. the fettlement, in confequence 
of inteftine divifions, and the treatment the)' receive 
ed from the ruling party. As they Went off with a 
full determination of wrecking their vengeance, 
they were induftrious in feeking the means of ef- 
ff ding it. 

In order to fecure themfelves from the machina- 
tions of their adversaries, the ruling party hadeom- 
pelled a number of ftrangers lately come into the 
fettlement to depart, on fufpicion of their harbour- 
iQg hoftile intentions. Some of them they had feiz- 

cd, 
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cd, and fent to Connecticut, to be capitally profe- 
cuted. This tranfadtion kindled new rage in their 
opponents, and added freih activity to the fchemes 
they were forming. 

To deceive the people in the fettlement into fecu- 
rity, snd to put them offtheir guard, the Indians af- 
fected uncommon demonftrations of friendfhip, and 
of a fincere defire to be thoroughly reconciled and 
to preferve the peace. To this intent they fent a 
few of the moft artful and dexterous, who were, 
undet pretence of being charged wMi their amicable 
aflurinces, to obferve the circumftances and pofture 
of the fettlement, and bring all the intelligence they 
could colled. 

After having, fome time previous to the execu- 
tion of their defigns, carried on this deception, the 
Refugees and Indians collefted all their force in the 
beginning of July ; it confifted of thirteen hundred 
Refugees, and about thee hundred Indians. The 
former had painted and clad themfelves like the 
latter, with a view either to concealment, or to af- 
fume a more intimidating appearance. 

They began their operations by inverting one of 
the forts ; which, it was faid, being chiefly garrifoned 
by their fecret partifans, was betrayed into their 
hands. They took another by ftorm, where they 
gave quarter only to the women and children. They 
next fummoned the principal fort, called Kingfton, 
ro furrender, threatening, in cafe of refufal, to give 
no quarter. The commanding officer, who was a 
near relation of the Refugee commander, and bore 
alfo the name of Butler, propofed a parley, in hope 
of coming to fome accommodation: his propofal 
was accepted, and a place of meeting appointed. 
Not thinking it prudent, however, to truft himfelf 
into their hands, he went accompanied by four hun- 
dred men well armed. 

On 
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On his arrival at the place of appointment, no 
perfon was prelent : he (till advanced, in expecta- 
tion of being met ; when looking round, he perceived 
at the foot of a mountain, at fome diftanct- from 
him, a flag, which, as he approached, withdrew, 
as if thofe who were with it, miftrufted him. But 
as he drew near to it, he fudrienly found himlelf fur- 
rounded and attacked on allfides, by four times his 
numbers.. He defended himfclf near an hour, with 
lb much bravery, that they feenud to be giving 
wav : when unexpedfcedly one of his men, either 
through fear or treachery, cried out thar he had or- 
dered a retreat. This inftantly threw his p-irty Into 
confufion; they were broken eviry where, and 
flaughtered without mercy. Himfelf, with about 
feventy, efcaped to a fmall fort. 

On this fuccefs, the enemy marched to fort King- 
fton, into which, to ihew the garrifon the proofs of 
their victory, and the inutility of making any de- 
fence, they lent in the icalps of thofe they had flain, 
amounting to about two hundred. 

The officer who commanded, willing, in this 
terrible extremity, to make the beft ttrms he could 
for his remaining garrifon, and the other people in 
the fort, ventured out with a flag, and wr.itui on 
Colonel Butler, to know what terms he would grant 
on a furrender. His reply was, the hatchet. With 
this barbarous and dreadful .anfwer, the ofiicer re- 
turned to his garrifon ; who, knowing what they 
were to expedt, had no other profpeft left than to ' 
fell their lives as dearly as poffibie : they defended 
themfelves accordingly, until they were nearly all, 
either killed or wounded ; the reft, unable to con- 
tinue the defence, were forced to furrender at dis- 
cretion. 

The enemy carried off fome of the prifoners : 
the reft they fhut up in the houfes, which being fef 
on fire, they perilhed in the flames. They acted 
with the fame barbarity on taking the laft fort, 

which 
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which furrendered in a few minutes, without ahy 
fttpulations : they maflacred, with remarkaH* in* 
fences of inhumanity, about feventy of the militia, 
and fhutting up the others, with the women and 
children in the buildings of the fdrt, they < nmit- 
*ed them to the flames. 

After the perpetration of thefe cruelties, they 
proceeded to deftmy all the houfes, farms, and 
fcttkments that came within their reach; fuch 
0nly excepted, as belonged to thofe of their owa 
jparty» This deftrudion was extended to the crop* 
©a the ground, and to every production of the 
iarth : they killed and maimed the cattle ; in fhorr* 
tfeey left nothing undeftroyed that could be of any 
«fe» Thus was this flouri(hing colony rendered ift 
a few days a fcene of univerfal defoliation. 

To thefe enormities, they added others ftill more 
horrible : — They burned alive three officers, their 
prifoners, with circumftances of refined barbarity* 
Such was the exceft of party rage, that even the mof8 
powerful and endearing ties of nature were tram- 
pled upon. One of the Refugees murdered his fa- 
ther-in-law, his own fitters, and their children, and 
even his own mother. Another, who had often threat- 
ened the life of his father, now executed this hor- 
f4d refolution : with his own hand he butchered hi* 
father, mother, brothers, and fitters ; ftripped off 
their fcalps, and cut off his father's head. 

Such were the accounts publifhed by the Ameri- 
cans of the deftru&ion of the flouriftiing Colony of 
Wioming, by thofe of their countrymen who ac- 
companied Colonel Butler in this bloody expedi- 
tion. Unhappily they have not been contradifted. 
However fhocking to relate, fuch horrors ought- 
not to pafs unnoticed. They ferve to admoniih^ 
mankind, to what excefies of iniquity human na- 
ture, even in civilized fociety, may be impelled* 
by the anrmofities arifing from civil feuds, and' 
warn them to beware of harbouring fuch reftnt- 

dents 
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Ipents ag^inft thofe who differ from them in opi- 
nion, as may tend to obliterate the remembrance of 
the reciprocal obligation men are under of obferv- 
ing, ^^Ke! word of time*, the laws of honour and 
gener **iy\ 

, The fate of. this unhappy Colony made the deeper 
impreffion on the minds of the Americans, as they 
were not at the prefent time in a condition to m&iSt 
that vengeance upon its authors, which their crimes 
fo juftly defcrved. It was, however, univerfally de- 
termined, that thef fhould be feverely puniihed at 
* convenient feafoiu 

In order,, at the fame time, to obviate a repeti- 
tion of fuch horrors, in the back fettlements of the 
luiddle and fouthern Colonies, as had juft been ex- 
perienced on the frontiers of Pennfylvania, an expe- 
dition, was fet on foot x the intent of which was to 
extirpate the primary caufc of thefe fanguinary exe- 
cutions* 

On the banks of the Upper Miffiflippi> in a plea- 
fant and fertile country, inhabited by an Indian na- 
tion called the Ilinois, the French from Canada 
were in pofleffion of feveral thriving plantations and 
fettlements, which, by their iituation, enabled then* 
to acquire and exercife great influence among the 
many Indian tribes in the neighbouring parts. 

This French fettlement was under ' the direftion 
of a man, who had rendered himfelf peculiarly re- 
markable by the warmth and inveteracy with which 
he had a&ed againft the Colonies fince the com- 
mencement of hoftilities. Being an agent for govern- 
ment amobg the Indians, he negledred nothing to 
excite them to exert themfel ves to the utmoft againft 
the Colonics. Among other inducements, he was 
noted for the liberality with which he rewarded 
thofe who- brought in fcalps. The depredations 
committed by the Indians, upon the inhabitants of 
the. back fettlement* of the middle and fouthern Co* 

lonies, 
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loiiies, were chiefly attributed to his inftigatlori$# 
He was now / proje&ing an invafion of thefe fettle- 
mcnts by the Indians fituated on the Ohio and the 
Miffiffippi. 

The perfon chofcn to condudt an expedition 
againft this French fettlement, was Colonel Clarke, 
a brave and prudent officer. It lay at a great dis- 
tance, no lefs than twelve hundred miles, mod of 
which was wild and uncultivated. He fet out at 
the head of three hundred chofen men, and failing 
down the Ohio, along that immenfe extent of 
country, through which this celebrated river wind* 
its courfe, he arrived without meeting any obstruc- 
tion, at the great cataradt which interrupts its na- 
vigation into the Miffiffippi. Here his party landed, 
and directed its march northward. After a long, 
march through a defert country, their provifions x 
were at laft entirely confumed, and they endured two 
days hard fatigue without taking any fuflenance* 

They were, however, by this time, in the pre- 
cinfts of the fettlement, which was the objedt of 
their expedition. Hunger added to their refolution, 
and they determined to fucceed, or perifh in the 
attempt. The name of the principal place in this 
remote fettlement, was Kaftakias : it confifted of 
between two and three hundred houfes. Here the 
Governor and principal people refided, and it was 
in a good ftate of defence. 

The intention of Colonel Clarke, was, therefore, 
to come upon it by furprize. He lay concealed in a 
neighbouring foreft duriog the day ; and at mid- 
night he diftributed his party into feveral fmall df- 
vifions, which entered the town while the inhabi- 
tants were all at reft in their houfes : they took pdflfef- 
fion of the fort in the fame manner. The fudden- 
nefs of the furprifc prevented all refiftance. From 
the remotenefs of their fituation, the people of this 
fettlement thinking thcmfelves in perfect fecurity, 

were 
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V'ere under no apprehenfions of any attack; and 
little imagined that any enemy would have the par 
tience, and undergo the toil of feeking them out at 
the diftance of twelve hundred miles. , 

The inhabitants were all fecured to a man, in or- 
der to prevent intelligence being carried to the other 
places in the fettlement. Parties were immediately 
detached to feize upon thefe : they all furrendered ; 
and an oath of allegiance to the United States was 
exaflred .from the inhabitants of the whole fettle- 
ment. It was taken with the more readinefs, as they 
were now informed of the alliance between France 
and the Colonies. 

Colonel Clarke behaved throughout the whole 
of this tranfa&ion with great mildnefs and huma- 
nity. The only a&ion ot feverity, was the feizing 
of the Governor, and fending him prifoner to Virgi- 
nia, as an individual whofe perfonal enmity to the 
Colonifts, rendered it proper to fecure him. His 
papers were feized at the fame time, and tranfmit- 
ted to Congrefs ; as containing proofs of the orders 
he had received for encouraging and employing the 
Indians againft the back fettlements. 

Having executed this firft and principal part of 
his expedition with fo much celerity and fuccefs, 
Colonel Clarke now prepared to fulfill the remain- 
der of his commiflion, which was to take proper ven- 
geance on the Indians for the many a&s of cruelty 
they had committed on the Colonifts. He advanced 
with equal courage and circumfpe&ion into the 
midft of the country occupied by fome of their moft 
fierce and warlike tribes. He came feverally upon 
them with fo much quicknefs and fecrecy, as to put 
it out of their power to refift him : he retaliated 
upon them the deftru&ion they had fo often carried 
into the Colonies : he fought them out with unwea- 
ried diligence, in their moft hidden concealments, 
and ftjuck them with fuch univerfal terror, that all 

who 
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who oould efcape, fled to the remoteft recefies df 
the immenfe tra&s they inhabited. 

The flaughter made among the Indians in this ex^ 
pedition, not only thinned their numbers consider- 
ably, but broke their fpirit in no lefs degree. The 
inhabitants of the frontiers were now entirely reliev- 
ed from their fears, and determined, at the fame 
time, to take fuch meafures for their future defence, 
as fliould put an effe&uai ftop to all attempts on the 
part of thofe favage enemies. 

The deftru&ion of Wioming ftill hung upon the 
minds of the Colonifts. They who had atted the 
principal part in it, inhabited a trad lying beyond 
the mountains to the weftern fide of the Upper De* 
laware. It was fpacious and well cultivated : the 
people were an intermixture of Indians and Refu- 
gees, and bore, as their a&ions had fhewn, an inve- 
terate hatred to the inhabitants of the United Colo* 
nies. The force that was fent againft them, con- 
fifted of a regiment from the American army, and a 
considerable body of riflemen and rangers. 

The intent was to furprize thefe people, and to 
treat them in the fame manner they had done the 
unhappy inhabitants of Wioming. To this purpofe 
they proceeded with the utmoft cautioufnefs and vi- 
gilance ; marching chiefly by night, and concealing 
themfelves by day. But the enemy, who knew the 
refolution that had been taken, to inflift the fever- 
* eft chaftifement upon them for their enormities at 
Wioming, and dreaded the confequences of a fur- 
prize, kept a continual watch upon their borders. 
On the approach of this force, finding themfelves 
unable to refift it, they withdrew, and abandoned* 
their pofleffions to the fury of a juftly exafperated : 
foe, who fpread deftruttion without mercy through- 
out the whole extent of the country. 

In thefe reciprocal expeditions againft each other, 
by (he Americans who fided with, and thofe who 

oppofe^ 
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bppofed Corigrefs, was exhibited a (pint b£ rancoitt 
and revenge, that animated both parties to the moft 
Violent exertions of their refpe&ive courage and 
abilities. They underwent the fevereft toil and 
fatigue with invincible patience, and bore the moft 
trying hardfhips with unwearied fortitude. Loaded 
with the ammunition, ftores, and provifiorts necef- 
fary for fuch expeditions, ' they waded though 
fwamps and marfhes, and made their way through 
forefts that feemed almoft impaffable without fuch 
incumbrances. Oftentimes, after ftruggling dur- 
ing a whole days march, with all thefe various dif- 
ficulties, they were conftrained to pafs the night 
without fhelter, efcpbfed to all the inclemencies o£ 
the weather, and not daring to make a fire, or evert 
fometimes to ufe any light, for fear of being dis- 
covered. 

When engaged in fight, their fur y atid inveteracy 
was fuchj that death, and flaughter were the only 
objefts they had in view : they fought like men who 
expeded no quarter, and thought it their duty to 
give none. They lboked upon their enemies as cri- 
minals, whom they were cdmmiflioned to punifh 
without mercy. Such an idea diverted them at onca 
Of all fentiments of humanity, and led them to the 
tommiffion of all forts of barbarities,, without feel* 
tog the lead remorfe. 
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CHAP- XXXVIL 

Arrival of a Minifter from France to the Congrefs*— 
Tranfaflions of the Commijtoners in America. 

177*, 

DURING the tranfa&ions that have been t e- 
lated, feveral events of importance were ta- 
Jung place at Philadelphia, now become again the 
refidence of Congrefs, fince its evacuation by the 
Brithh troops. 

A Minifter Plenipotentiary to the United States- 
of America* was fent over by the Court of France t 
19 Count D'Eftaing's fleet ; his name was Monfieur 
Gerard, one of the Secretaries to the King's Coun- 
cil of State. He was received with 8teat fo- 
lemnity by the Congrefc, to whom he delivered a 
A*guft 6, letter from the King of France, written 

177s* in the following terms ; 

" Very dear great Friends and Allies > 

*' The treaties which we have figned with yoo 
in consequence of the propoials your Commif- 
fioners made to us in your behalf, are a certain af- 
furance of ote affedtion for the United States in ge- 
neral, and for each of them in particular, as well as 
of the intereft we take, and conftantly fhall take, in 
their happiaefs and profperity. It is to convince 
you* more particularly of this, that we have nomi- 
nated the Sieur Gerard, Secretary of our Council 
of State, to refide among you in the quality of our 
Minifter Plenipotentiary. He is the better ac- 
quainted with our fentiments toward you, and the 
more capable of testifying the fame to you, as he 
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was fcntrufted on ow part to negociate with your 
Commiffioners, and figncd with them the treaties 
which cement our union. We praj you to give 
juft credit to all he lhall commun^te to you from 
us, more elpecially when he lhall affure you of our 
afie&ion and conftant friendlhtp for you. We pray 
God, very dear great Friends and Allies, to have 
you in his holy keeping. 

Your good Friend and Ally, 
VerfailUs, LOUIS, 

Xf arch 28, 1778* 

(Underfigned) 

. G&AVIER D£ VeRGENNES." 

Th± dh-eftidn to this letter was, " To our very 
dear grtat Friends, the President and Members of 
the General Congrefs of North America/' 

After this letter had been read, the Minifter 
made the following fpeech to the Congrefs : 

€S Gentlemen, 

*' The connexion formed by the King, my maf- 
ter, with the United States of America, is fo agree- 
able to him, that he could no longer delay fending 
me to remain among you, for the purpofe of. ce- 
menting it* 

" It will give his Majefty great fatisfadtion 
to learn that the fentiments Which have ihone 
forth on this occafion, juftify that confidence with 
which he has been infpired by the zeal and charac- 
ter of the Commiffioners of the United States in 
France, the wifdom and fortitude which have dU 
re&ed the refolutions of Congrefs, and the courage 
and perfeverance of the people they reprefent; 
a confidence which you know, Gentlemen, has 
been the bafts of that truly amicable and difinte- 
refted fyftem on which he has treated with the 
United States. 

K* . . "It 
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" It is not his Majefty's fault that the engage- 
ments he has entered into did not eftabliih your 
independence and repofe without the further *ef* 
fufion of blood, and without aggravating the cala- 
mities of mankind, whofe happinefs it is his high- 
eft ambition to promote and fecure. But fince tho 
hoftile meafures and defigns of the common ene«* 
my have given to engagements purely eventual, an 
immediate, pofitive, permanent, and indiflbiuble 
force,, it is the opinion of the King, my matter, that 
the allies fhould turn their whole . attention to fut 
fill thofe engagements in the manner the mod ufe- 
ful to the common caufe, and bed calculated to- 
obtain that peace which is the objeftof the alliance. 

" It is upon this principle his Majefty has has- 
tened to fend you a powerful afliftance ; which you 
owe only to his friendihip, to the fincere regard he 
has for every thing which relates to the advantage 
of the United States, and to his defire of contribu* 
ting with efficacy to eftablilh your repofe and pros- 
perity upon an honourable and folid foundation. — 
And further, it is his expe&ation, that the princi- 
ples which may be adopted by the refpedtive governr 
ments will tend to ftrengthen thofe bonds of union 
which have originated in the mutual intereft of the 
two nations. 

" The principal objedt of my inftru&ions Is to 
conned: the interefts of France with thofe of the 
States. I flatter myfelf, Gentlemen, that my paft 
condudt in the affairs which concern them, has al- 
ready convinced you of the determination I feel to 
endeavour to obey my inftruftions in fuch manner 
as to deferve the confidence of Congrefs, the 
friendship of its members, and the efteem of the 
citizens of America." 

The anfwer returned by the Prefident of the Coib* 
grefs was as follows :— 
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"Sir, 

** The treaties between his Mod Chriftian Maje- 
fty and the United States of America, fo fully de- 
monftrate his wifdom and magnanimity, as to com- 
mand the reverence of all nations. The virtuous 
citizens of America in particular, can never forget 
his beneficent attention to their violated rights, nor 
peafe to acknowledge the hand of a gracious Provi- 
dence, in railing them up fo powerful and illuftri- 
ous a friejnd. It is the hope and opinion of Con- 

trefs, that the confidence his Majefty repofes in the 
rmnefs of thefe States, will receive additionaji 
ftrength from every day's experience, 

€€ This AffemWy is convinced, Sir, that had it 
relied folely with the Moft Chriftian King, not only 
the independence of thefe States would have been 
univerfally acknowledged, but their tranquility fully 
eftabliflied. We lament that ]uft of domination 
which gave birth to the prefent war, and has pro- 
longed and extended the miferies of mankind. We ar- 
dently wilh to Iheath the fword, and fpare the further 
effufion of Wood ; but we are determined, by every 
means in our power, to fulfill thofe eventual en- 
gagements which have acquired pofitive and per^ 
manent force, from the hoftile defigns and mea- 
fures of the common enemy. 

u Congrefs have reafon to believe, that the af- 
fiftance fo wifely and generoufly fcnt, will bring 
Great Britain to a fenfe of juftice and moderation, 
promote the common interefts of France and A me* 
rica, and fecure peace and tranquility on the moft 
firm and honourable foundation. Neither can it be 
doubted, that thofe who adminifter the powers of 
government within the feveral States of this union, 
will cement that connection with the fubjedts of 
France, the beneficial effe<£ts of which have already 
been fo fenfibly felt. 

K i " Sir, 
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" Sir, from the experience we have had of your 
exertions to promote the true interefts of our coun- 
try, as well as your own, it is with the higheft fa- 
tisfa&ion Congrefs receive, as the firft Minifter 
from his Moft Chriftian Majefty, a gentleman whofo 
pall condudt affords a happy preface, that he will, 
merit the confidence of this body, tne friendfhip of 
its members, and the efteem of the citizens of 
America/' 

The arrival and reception of the minifter from 
France, made a remarkable impreffion on the minds 
of the Americans. They now felt the weight and 
importance to which they had ariien among the 
European nations. " Thus," faid they, u An one 
of their publications at that time, " has a new and 
noble fignt been exhibited in this new world ; the 
Reprefentatives of the United States of America, 
folemnly giving public audience to a Minifter Pleni- 
potentiary from the moft powerful Prince in Europe. 
Four years ago, fuch an event, at fo near a day, was 
not in the view even of imagination. It is the 
Almighty who raifeth up : He has ftationed Ame- 
rica among the powers of the earth, and cloathed 
her in robes of fovereignty." 

The prefence of this minifter, the ftrong afluran- 
ces of lupport which he brought, the arrival of the 
fleet under Count D'Eftaing, the evacuation of Phi* 
ladelphia, and the retreat of the army, were events 
which happening altogether, elevated the fpirit of 
the Americans to fuch a degree, that they no longer 
confidered their deftiny as any ways precarious: 
they looked upon their independence as thoroughly 
eftablifhed, and viewed the lending of the Commit 
fioners from England as an infult. 

It was from thefe motives that they continued to 
infift with fuch firmnefs on the immediate acknow* 
iedgement of their independence, or the withdraw- 
ing 
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ing of the fleet and army from their country, as the 
preliminary ftep to any treaty. 

Governor Johnftone, whofe abilities had recom* 
mended him to the place of one of the Commiffioners, 
was cxtenfively connected among the principal per* 
fonages on the American continent, where he had 
been fome years before promoted to the government 
of a province. He had always adted a ftrenuoui 
part in defence of the claims of America, no man 
in Parliament having efpoufed their cayfe with mora 
warmth and decifion. 

He had, on his arrival in America, opened a cor- 
refpondence with fome of the principal Members of 
Congrefs, on a footing of private friendfltip, from 
which he hoped to derive eflential utility to the 
public commiffion with which he was inverted. His 
letters contained the warmeft elogiums on the cha* 
rader and behaviour of the Americans, and were 
entirely calculated to bring about a cordial reconci* 
liation. 

The more to conciliate their good-will and confi- 
dence, he had carefully abftained from all juftifica- 
tion of the propriety or policy of the conduct 
adopted by Great Britain. He preferved, on the con* 
trary,an entire appearance of neutrality in thedifpute 
between the parent ftate and its colonies, and confined 
himfelf to deplore the fatal effe&s it had' produced. 

This method of proceeding appeared certainly 
very judicious, yet in the iffue did not anfwer ex* 
pectation. By whatever motives the Congrefs were 
determined, they difapproved of it. A few days 
after the correfpondence had been* opened with the 
Commiffioners, they came to a refolution, that fome 
of the letters addreifed to individuals of the United 
States, had been found to contain ideas infidiouily 
calculated to delude and divide the people. They 
therefore earneitly recommended to the government 
of the refpedive States, and ftridly djre&ed the 

K 4 Com* 
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Commander in Chief, and other officers, to tafat 
the moft effedfcual meafures for putting a flop to fo 
dangerous and criminal a correfpondence. 

This refolution was fhortiy followed by ano«* 
ther, by which all letters of a public nature, re- 
ceived by any Members of Congrefs from the agents 
or fubje&s of the King of Great Britain, fhould be 
laid before that Affembly. In confequence of this 
order, feveral letters were laid before them. In 
one from Governor Johnftone to General Jofeph 
Reed, this paffage was particularly obferved:— * 
." The man who can be inftrumental in bringing us 
all to a& once more in harmony, and unite toge- 
ther the various powers which this conteft has drawn 
forth, will deferve more from the King and people, 
from patriotifm, humanity, friendfhip, and all the 
tender ties that are affe&ed by the quarrel and re* 
conciliation, than ever was yet bellowed on human 
kind." 

In another letter written by him to Mr. Robert 
Morris, the following paffage fell under the fame 
.notice :— »- if I believe the men who have conducted 
the affairs of America incapable of being influenced 
by improper motives : but in all fuch tranfa&ions 
there is rifle ; and I think that whoever ventures, 
Jhould be fecured, at the fame time that honour 
and emolument fhould naturally follow the fortunes 
of thofe who have fleered the veffel in the ftorm, 
and brought her fafely into port. I think Wafhr 
ington and the Prefident have a right to every fa- 
vour that grateful nations can beflow, if they could 
once more unite our interefts, and fpare the miferies 
?nd devaftations of war," 

But that which' gave Congrefs the moft offence, 
was the following tranfa&ion, as ftated by General 
Reed. — A few days after the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia by the Britifh troops, he received a meflage 
from a Lady, expreffing a defire to fee him, on bu* 
fcosfs which could not be committed to writing. — 

H9 
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He attended the Lady according to appointment* 

After fome previous converfation relpeding the 

bufinefs and character of the Britiih Commiffioners, 

jand particularly of Governor Johnftone, the Lady 

enlarged upon the great talents of that gentleman, 

and added, that in feveral converfations, he had 

expreffed the moft favourable fentiments of him ; 

and that it was particularly wifhed to engage his 

intereft to promote the object of their commiffion, 

the re-union of the two countries, if confident with 

his principles and his judgment ; that in fuch cafe, 

it could not be deemed unbecoming or improper in 

the Britiih government to take a favourable notice 

of fuch condu& ; and that were he to become in* 

ftrumental in the performance of fuch a fervice, he 

might depend on a reward of ten thoufand pounds, 

and any office in the Colonies in the King's gift." 

The reply of Mr. Reed was, that he was not worth 

purchasing : but that fuch as he was, the King of 

Great Britain wag not rich enough to do it. 

Having delibeiated upon this tranfa&ion, and the 
foregoing paragraphs, the Congrefs publiihed a de» 
claration, by which they were laid before the pub- 
lic as dire& attempts to bribe them, and corrupt 
their integrity : they interdicted at the fame time all 
intercourfe and correfpondence with Governor John- 
{tone. 

• This declaration, which was fent by a flag to the 
Commiffioners, produced a very fevere anfwer from 
Governor Johnftone. He barged Congrefs with en- 
deavouring to afperfe his character ; and among other 
reproaches, he attributed their condudt, in the pre- 
fent inftance, to a fixed determination to fruitrate 
the intent of the commiffion appointed for the re- 
ftoration of peace and concord between Gre^t Bri- 
tain and the Colonies. 

The other Commiffioners iflued upon this occa- 
sion a counter-declaration, wherein they difclaimcd 

alt 
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all participation and knowledge of thofe matter* 
that had been fpecified by Congrefs in their refolu- 
tions. They exprefied, at the fame time, the higheft 
opinion of the abilities of Governor Johnftone, of the 
uprightnefs of his intentions, and of the equitable* 
nefs and generofity of thofe fentimento and principles 
upon which he was defirous of founding a recon- 
ciliation between the difunited parts of the Britifli 
empire. 

They next proceeded to reprefent the connection 
entered into with France, as repugnant to the real 
intereft of the Colonies; and auerted, that they 
were greatly deceived in thinking themfeives under 
obligations* to that power ; as the advantages it held 
out to them, originated merely from the determina- 
tion taken in Britain to offer fuch terms of reconci- 
liation to the Colonies as they could not refufe. 

They accufed the Congrefs of having, in confe- 
quence of the treaties with France, aded with rafh- 
nefs and precipitation. They reprefented that Af- 
. fembly as incompetent to decide hy its fole autho- 
rity, upon matters of fuch importance as thofe they 
bad affumed the power of bringing to a conclufiocu 
Their conftituents ought in fo weighty a cafe to have 
been confulted, and the fenfe of their different Pro- 
vinces taken, in their refpe&ive meetings, previous 
to a final decifion. 

Though Congrefs did not itfelf publifh any anfwer 
to this declaration, it was feverely animadverted 
upon by thofe who took up the pen in their defence. 
The Commiffioners had advanced feveral fa&s in 
proof of their affertion, that the French treaty with 
America, was entirely due to the apprehenfions en- 
tertained by the Court of France, that the concilia* 
tory propofals made by the Britifh miniftry would 
be accepted by the Americans. Thefe fads, the 
writers on the fide of Congrefs laboured with great 

induftry 
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idduftry to invalidate, jtnd to prove, at the fame 
time, that the very reverfe c f what the commif- 
fioners had aflerted was true : that inftead of France 
being influenced by the conciliatory bill to treat 
with, Congrefs, it was Great Britain that was induced 
by that treaty to offer terms of conciliation to the 
Colonies. 

The principal view of the Commiflioncts in pub* 
lifting that, and their other declarations, was to 
make an impreffion upon the minds of the people 
at large throughout the continent ; but they were not 
more fqccefsful with them than they had been with 
Congrefs, They were given to underftand that the 
people were of the fame mind with that body ; that 
the members of the Provincial Affemblies through- 
out the whole continent were refolutely determined 
to abide by their declararion of independence; 
that it was in conformity with this unanimous refo- 
lution, Congrefs had refufed to treat with them 
upon any other terms ; the individuals who com- 
pofed it were inftru&ed by their conftituents in the 
moft pofitive, explicit terms, at every hazard to 
maintain the independence of America. Upon this 
point all America was inflexible : fhould any man 
in Congrefs dare to exprefs himfelf in favour of a 
contrary propofal, he would endanger his very life. 
The Commifli oners were now perfuaded that all 
hopes of detaching any of the Colonies, or any con- 
fiderable diftri&, or body of men, from the general 
confederacy, were vain. In this perfuafion, they 
thought it neceflary to adopt a different fyftem of 
acting from that which they had hitherto purfued ; 
and as conciliatory offers would not prevail, to have 
recourfe to the moft hoftile and fevere. 

The profecution of harih meafures had long been 
confidered and recommended by the friends to the 
plan of coercion, as the readieft and moft efFe&uah 
They would bring fuch diftrefs on the Colonics, as 

would 
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would not fail to compel them to fubmit. They re^ 
prefented that vaft continent as peculiarly open to 
incurfions and ravages : its coafts were of fo immenfe 
an extent, that they could not poffibly be guarded 
againft an enemy that was matter at fea ; there were 
innumerable bays, creeks, and inlets, where to 
make defcents unobftru&ed. The rivers were 
fiich as* afforded a navigation for' fliips of force far 
into the interior parts of the country : by fuch 
means it would be eafy to penetrate to moft of the 
towns and fettlemcnts, and to fpread deftrudion into 
the heart of every province on the continent. 

In purfuance of this determination, the commif- 
fioners published, in the beginning of Odober, a 
proclamation, which was add re fled, in fpecific terms, 
to the Congrefs, to the Provincial Affemblies, and 1 
to the Inhabitants of the Colonies at large. \ 

Herein they took a retrofped of the tranfa&ions 
^nd conduct of Congrefs, charging them with an 
obftinate rejedion of th§ proffers of reconciliation 
on the part of Britain, and reprefeiiting them as 
unauthorifed to exercife the powers they had affum- 
ed. They recapitulated their own endeavours to 
bring about a reftoration of peace and happinefs to 
America, and gave notice of their intent to return 
to England, as their ftay in a poyqtry where their 
commiflion had been treated with fo little notice 
and refpedt, was inconfiftent with the dignity of the 
power which they reprefented. They profefled, 
however, the fame readinefs as ever, to promote 
the objedts of their miffion, and to continue the 
conciliatory offers that were its principal motive. 

After feveral earned admonitions direded to the 
public bodies, and different orders of men, civil, 
military, and religious in general, and to all the 
' individuals throughout the Colonies in particular, 
they proceeded to inform them of the alteration they 
fliould be under the nepeffity of making, in the fu- 
ture 
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turc method of carrying on the war, fliould the Co- 
lonies perfift in their refiftancetoGreat Britain, and 
in the unnatural connection they had formed with 
France. 

" Xhe policy, as well as the benevolence of* 
Great Britain," faid they, " has hitherto checked 
the extremes of war, when they tended to diftrefs a 
people, ftill coniidered as fellow fubje&s, and to 
defolate a country ihortly to become again a fource 
pf mutual advantage ; but when that cotmtry pro- 
feffes the unnatural defign, not only of eftranging 
herfelf from us, but of mortgaging herfelf and her 
refources to our enemies, the whole conteft is 
changed; and the queftion is, how far Great Bri- 
tain may, by every means in her power, deftroy of 
render ufelefs, a connection contrived for her ruin* 
and for the aggrandifement of France ?" 

" Under luch circumftances, the laws of felf- 
prefervation muft direft the condud of Great Bri* 
tain ; and if the Britiih Colonies are to become an 
acceffion of power to France, will dired her to ren- 
der that acceffion of as little avail as poffible to her 
enemy/' 

" It will now become the Colonies," added they, 
" to call to mind their own folemn appeals to Hea- 
ven, in the beginning of this conteft, that they 
took up arms only for the redrefs of grievances ; and 
that it would be their wifh, as well as their intereft, 
to remain for ever conne&ed with Great Britain. 
We again afk them, Whether all their grievances, 
real or fuppofed, have not been amply and fully 
redrefied ? And we infill that the offers we have 
made, leave nothing to be wiftxed in point either of 
immediate liberty, or of permanent fecurity. If 
thefe offers are now reje&cd, we withdraw from the 
»cxercife of a commiifion, with which we have in 
.vajQsbcen hpupured, The fame liberality will no 

longer 
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longer be due from Great Britain ; nor can it eithef 
in juftice or policy be expeded from her." 

In order to mitigate the feverity of this and the 
foregoing declaration, they next proceeded to grant 
and proclaim a general pardon for all treafonable 
offences committed during the prefent conteft, from 
its commencement to the prefent time, without any 
exception whatfoever ; and they offered to the Co- 
lonies at large, or feparately, a general or feperate 
peace, with the revival of their ancient govern- 
ments, fccured againft any future infringements, and 
proteded for ever from taxation by Great Britain. 

The publifhing of this proclamation produced an 
immediate warning from Congrefs, to ail the inha- 
bitants of the Colonies, who lived in places expofed 
to defcents and ravages, to remove on the appear* 
ance of danger to the diftance of at leaft thirty miles, 
together with their cattle and all their moveable pro* 
perty. 

" This/' it was added, in the words of the warn- 
ing, " could not be thought a hardfhip in fuch 
times of public calamity, when fo many of their 
gallant countrymen Were daily expofcd to the toils 
and perils of the field, fighting in defence of the 
public." 

This warning was accompanied with a refolutieft 
of Congrefs, by which it was recommended, that 
u Whenever the Britilh troops proceeded to burn 
or deftroy any town, the people fhould, in the fame 
manner, ravage, burn, and deftroy the houfes and 
properties of all tories, and enemies to the inde- 
pendence of America, and fecure their perfons ; 
without treating them, however, or their families, 
with any cruelty ." 

In addition to this warning, they iflued a man!- 
lefto, conceived in the ftrongeft and moll pointed 
terms that were applicable to the objeft they had i* 
view. 
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It let forth, that the inhabitants of America had 
been driven by. thejoppreffive meafures of Great Bri- 
tain to take up arms, and declare themfelves inde- 
pendent. 

** Confiding inthejuftice of their caufe," faid 
they: " Confiding in him who difpofes of human 
events, although weak and unprovided, they fet the 
power of their enemies at defiance. In this confi- 
dence they had continued three bloodjr campaigns." 
** Considering themfelves as children of that Be- 
ing who is the common father of all, they had been 
defirous to alleviate, at leaft, as they could not pre- 
vent, the calamities of war/' 

But they afferted, that the conduct of thofe who- 
a£ted in the fervice of Great Britain, had been the 
very reverfe. 

After feveral heavy charges, and exprefling them- 
felves with the utmoft acrimony refpeding various 
particulars, they concluded by declaring, " That if 
any of their enemies ihould prefume to execute the 
threats contained in their late proclamation, they 
would take fuch exemplary vengeance, as fhould 
decef others from a like conduft. 

This manifefto was accompanied with a variety 
of publications from private individuals, all writ- 
ten with great ftrength of ftile, and animation of 
thought. Their general aim was to imprefs the 
commiffioners with the fulleft belief, that an attempt 
to procure a return of obedience to Great Britain on 
the part of the Colonies, was totally, fruitlefs and- 
impra&icable. 

But exclufive of this objedt, they launched into a 
number of difcuffions relating to the condudt of 
Britain, which they reprobated with unreferved af- 
perity of language and manner. They fpared no 
character, and reprefented every tranfadion in the 
n>oft opprobrious light. 

Among- 
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Among thefe publications, wa$ a letter addrefiect 
to the commiffioners, on the fubje&s of their late 
proclamation; They were examined with a free- 
dom and boldnefs that fet all reftraini: at defiance,* 
The truth was, the Americahs confidered it as an 
effort that ought never to be repeated ; and were 
determined, by their treatment of it, to difcouragd 
and banifh for ever all ideas of renewing any at- 
tempt of the like nature. 

After going through every paragraph of the pro- 
clamation, with the utmoft latitude of thought and 
expreffion, when the letter came to that part of it 
which denounces threats of revenge and devaftation j 
" Thus," it fays, c< after three years of conftant 
hoftilities, of a war profecuted in a manner which 
has aftonifhed all Europe, cenfured and reprobated 
by your ableft fenators, we are now told that Great 
Britain will no longer extend her mercy towards this 
country." 

" But were you able to fatiate your revengeful 
appetites, by rioting in flaughter and defolation 
along our fea coafts, it would but more completely 
rivet our union with France : America would then be 
rendered more dependent on her, and other Euro- 
pean powers* for a thoufand articles which fhe might 
othervyife be willing to import from Britain. This 
flep alone feems wanting to complete the ruin of 
your country." 

In this manner did the Americans vent themfelves 
upon every fubjedt that was brought in agitation re* 
lating to them. Convinced that all the endeavours 
of Britain, to reduce them, would be thrown away, 
they took unbounded liberties with every objedfc 
wherein fhe was concerned ; and looking upon her 
as an irreconcilable foe, they took a peculiar delight 
in reprefenting her as utterly undone. 

The inutility of the commiffion from which fo 
much had been expected in England, became daily 

more 
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Ihbre evident. It was with difficulty the Congrefs 
could bring themfelves to treat it with any remnant 
of refpedfc, of £ven decorum. Shortly after the re- 
treat of the Britifli army to New York, the com- 
miffioners ^rotC a letter to Congrefs, ifi anfwer to 
that wherein they notified their refolution to admit 
of no treaty, without a previous acknowledgment 
of the independence of America : but Congrefs re- 
folved that no anfwer fhould be given to it ; and by 
way of flight, publifhed the letter and their re- 
folution. 

Nor could they, in their private capacity, efcape 
the animadverfion of individuals. As they had in 
their public declarations reflected upon the con- 
dud of France with great freedom of expreflion, 
the Marquis Fayette conftrued it as an infult, 
which he was bound perfonally to fefent. He 
wrote, accordingly, a letter to the Earl of Car- 
lisle, as the principal member of the commiflion, 
wherein he complained of the reflections caft upon 
his country, demanding reparation, and challenging 
that nobleman to meet him in the field, with Gene- 
ral Clinton for his fecond. 

From the unreafonablenefs and impropriety of 
fuch a challenge, it was attended with no confe- 
quence ; and only ferved to fhew the fpirit and zeal 
of that young nobleman for the honour of his coun- 
try. It was, however, a mortification to perfons 
invefted with a public chara&er, to find themfelves 
tailed to account in a manner which feemed to di- 
minilh their importance* 
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CHAP- XXXVIIL 

Military Operations in America. 

1778. 

DURING thefe traafa&ions la the north ancf 
middle Colonies, fome hostilities had takenT 
place between the people of Georgia and Eaft Flo-* 
rida -; but as neither of thefe Colonies were poffeflecT 
pf much internal Strength, their accidental incur- 
sions upon each others territories, though they in- 
dicated their refpe&ive warmth in the caufe they 
had efpoufed, produced no events of any material 
Coqfequence. 

An expedition was, however, proje&ed by the 
Americans, and partly carried into execution, in the 
fpring of this year. Its intent was to eftablifh ar 
communication with the Spaniih government, at 
New Orleans, and to pave the way for a redudtionf 
of the Britifh poffeffions in Weft Florida. 

The perfon eHtrufted with this expedition, was' 
Captain Willing^ a refolute and [enterprizinjj man* 
At the head of nor very numerous party, but con- 
fifting of men chofen by himfelf, he fell down the 
Mifliflippi, and came totally unawares upon thcr 
Britifh fettlements on the fcaft of that river, in a- 
country that made a part of Weft Florida; but was 
fituated at too great a dlftance to receive any pro- 
tection, on this occafion, from the forces that were 
ftationed there. 

, The American officer treated them with great ge- 
nerofity. Upon fubmitting to the government of 
the United States, their property remained un- 
touched, and they were placed upon the footing of 
all thofe who paid obedience to Congrefs. 

Thb 
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This £&ffqtieft, though af little importance in it- 
Jelf, awakened 'the attention of the people at New 
York to the fouthern parts of America.. As the- 
Winter was now approching, during which it would 
be unadvifable to form enterprizes againft th£: 
northern Provinces, thofe in the fouth became, of 
courfe, the moft eligible objetts* 

Among thefe, Georgia s fecmed to ofFer the lead 
difficulties, and to promife, at the fame time, great 
advantages from a reduction. - It abounded in a pro- 
duction of the utmoft utility.- This was rice, which, 
in the prefent circumftances of the Britiih army, 
Was a principal neceffary. of life, and an effectual 
fubftitute for a vapety. of thofe provifions which 
they could only receive from Europe. 

Other motives concurred- in. rendering this at- 
tempt highly feafonable; the vicinity of Georgia to 
Carolina, would, in cafe of its being reduced, open 
an entrance into this latter province, and materially 
difturb the commerce it carried ; on with Europe, to 
the great emolument of America;, of which it had 
proved a powerful fupport fince the commencement 
of hoftilities, by the conftant and plentiful expor- 
tation of its commodities to all parts.' 

The command of this expedition: was given t<y 
Colonel Campbell, an officer of known courage and 
ability. He embarked at New York,, with a com- 
petent force, under the convoy of fome fliips of 
war, commanded by Commodore Hyde Parker. 

In order to give additional ftrength to this enter- 
Jttize, it was determined that an attack upon Georgia 
fliould be made from another quarter- To this in- 
tent, General Prevoft was directed to advance 
from the fide of Eaft Floridk,. where he command- 
ed, with all the troops that he could colled, leav-- 
ing no more than were abiblbtely requifite for the 
Immediate prote&ion of that Colony.. Happily, 
to fituation was fuch, as expofcd it to very little 

L a appre- 
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^pprehenfions of any attack from the American*, ar~ 
this time. 

The forces that failed from New York, arrived 
at the entrance of the river Savannah, about the 
end of December. In order to obtain information 
of the condition and circumftances of the place* 
and the ftrength and fituationof the enemy, a party 
of light infantry and failors were fent up a creek 
in flat-bottomed boats ; they luckily feized and 
brought off two men, by whom they were inform- 
ed, that the batteries that had been ere&ed to guard 
the river, were, from being out of repair, become 
unferviceable ; that the garrifon was very weak; 
but that troops were hourly expedled. 

Upon this intelligence, preparations were imme- 
diately made for a defcent. The armed vefiels led 
the way, followed by the tranfports : the water was 
fo fhallow, that a number of them grounded ; but 
through the judicious exertions of Captain Stan* 
hope of the navy, who ferved as a volunteer upon 
this occafion, this obftrudtion was quickly fur* 
mounted. The tranfports were got off the flats, and 
the troops were embarked in the flat boats, in which 
they rowed up the river, and took their ftation off 
the landing place. . It being dark at their arrival, 
and the enemy appearing by the fires on the fhore 
to be prepared for defence, it was found neceffary 
-to wait for the return of day. 

The place at which it was intended to land, was 
of great natural ftrength. Its accefs was extremely 
difficult ; and had it been properly fortified, would 
have proved impracticable : but it was the only 
place at which a landing could be attempted : the 
whole extent of land that lay between it and the 
ifle of Tybee, at the entrance of the river, con- 
fifting of fwamps and marfhes, interfered by deep 
. and large creeks, impaffable at the lowcft water. 

The 
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The divifion that lay off the landing place dur- 
ing the night, made good its landing at break of 
day. It was commanded by Colonel Maithnd. A 
narrow caufeway, fix hundred yards long, and 
flanked with a ditch on each fide, led from this fpot 
to a houfe feated upon a high and ridgy ground 
This houfe Colonel Maitland refolved inftantly 
to fecure : to this purpofe a body ot light infantry 
formed diredtly, as loon as landed, and moved for- 
wards with ail fpeed along the caufeway. On their 
approach to the houfe, they received a heavy fire 
from a party of the enemy, ftationed on their way, 
by which Captain Cameron, who headed the light 
infantry, was killed. But his men, provoked at 
the lofs of their commander, rufhed upon them fo 
Quickly, that they had no time to charge again, 
and were forced to betake themfelves to a neighbour- 
ing wood. 

Having fecured the landing place, the remainder 
of the troops came afliore, and took poll on the 
ground near the houfe, at the head of the caufeway. 
From hence they commanded an extcnfive view 
of the country, and could obferve all the motions 
of the enemy. A large reinforcement was juft ar- 
rived, and was at this very time forming in order 
of battle, between the town and the Britilh troops. 

Colonel Campbell, who defcried them from the 
height where he was pofted, refolved to advance for- 
wards and attack them without delay, before they 
had time either to take a more advantageous pofi- 
tion, or to fortify that which they had taken. 

Having fecured his communication with the land- 
ing place, the Colonel led his troops up the main 
road towards the town. On its left, he was guarded 
by a thick wood in a fwampy ground ; on its right 
flood feveral plantations, which were occupied by the 
light infantry which he detached for that purpofe. 
L 3 From 
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From the many ditches and incloftires, and othe* 
impediments of that nature in the way of the Bri- 
tifh troops, notwitjiftanding they begun their move- 
ments early in the morning, it was three in the af- 
ternoon before they could clear thefe obftru£tions f 
and gain the open grounds. 

On their approaching the enemy, they found him 
polled apparently to much advantage. They had 
chofen a fituation, wheron if they had been attacked, 
it would have been very difficult to force them.— 
They were drawn up in exceeding good order, co- 
vered by fwamps on their right and left ; acrofs the 
road, in the centre of their front, between two mar- 
ihy fpots, a deep trench was cut, and about a hun- 
dred yards abreaft of this trench, a rivulet ran in 
the fame diredtion, the bridge over which they had 
broken down : feveral pieces of cannon were planted 
on their flanks and centre. 

This difpofition of the enemy threatened an ob- 
ftinate difpute, before they could be diflodged.— 
While Colonel Campbell was making the neceffary 
arrangements for this purpofe, his good fortune 
threw a negro into his hands, from whom he receiv- 
ed fuch intelligence as decided at once the fortune 
of the day. 

This negro, upon examination, was found to be 
acquainted with a private path through a fwampy 
foreft on the enemy's right. It happened fortu* 
natcly that the way to this path lay benind a hollow* 
through which the troops might march unobferve<J 
by the enemy. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir James Baird was di- 
rected by the Colonel to march through this path 
with the light infantry, to turn the enemy's right 
wing, and aflail them in the rear. 

While this movement was performing, the artil- 
lery was brought up, and formed in the hollow, ia 
fuch a pofition as to be ready, at a proper warning, 

to 
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,*er*be hauled up to the riling ground before it, from 
•whence it would command the right of the enemy, 
and proteA the troops in the wood. 

As foon as Colonel Campbell judged that the 
.light infantry had cleared its paffage through the 
path, and begun their attack upon the rear, he di- 
rected the anillery to move up to the ground in its 
front* and the whole line to advance upon the ene- 
my with all fpeed : the charge was fo Drift, and re* 
folute, that they were quickly broken and difperfed. 

By this time, Sir James Baird, at the head of the 
light infantry, had made good his way through the 
wood, and was proceeding to execute his orders, 
when he met with a body of militia, with cannon, 
drawn up on an advantageous ground, to fecure the 
right flank of their army from any attack on that 
quarter : he charged them with fo much vigour, 
that they were foon routed, with the lofs of their 
xrannon. 

Retreating to their main body, they met it in the 
utmoft diforder and confufion : the light infantry 
fell upon both, purfued them with great execution, 
and entirely completed the vidory.* 

The fuccefs of the day was remarkable in every 
refped. Before evening, the enemy was defeated 
in battle ; befides thofe that were flam, amounting 
to about one hundred and twenty, near five hundred 
were macle prifoners, of whom thirty-eight were 
commiffioned officers ; the capital of the Province, 
its fort, with all its artillery, ammunition, and 
ftores, a large quantity of provifions, and all the 
lhipping in the river, fell into the poflegipn pf the 
.victorious army. 

The conduct of C^lond Cajnpfceli upon this oc- 
casion did him the higheft honour ; not only on ac- 
count of the military Ikill he had difplayed, but 
the care he took that no irregularities fhouid be 
committed by the foldiery. Notwithstanding the 
L 4 Amcricap 
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American troops retreated through the town of Sa-i 
vannah, and. many of the inhabitants were in the 
flreets, none fuffered in the purfuit but fuch as had 
arms in their hands, and were found in a&ual re- 
finance, and every care was taken to prevent the 
houtes from being plundered. 

It had been determined by the enemy, that if 
the town could not be preferved, it Ihotild, after 
the example of New York, be fet on fire, to pre#> 
vent its being of any utility to the Britilh troops ; 
but upon information of this defign, the Britilh 
commander took fuch effectual precautions that 
nothing of that kind was attempted. 

The fpirit and activity with which both officers 
and foldiers exerted themfelves in this expedition, 
was truly confpicuous. Without horfes to draw 
their artillery, nor waggons to carry their provi- 
fions, they ftill found means to purfue the broken 
remains of the enemy's forces, and to compel them 
to retire into Carolina. 

On this fuccefs of the Britilh army, many of the 
inhabitants joined the Colonel, and declared in fa- 
vour of Britain. They reforted to him in fuch 
numbers, that he was enabled to form them into 
companies of horfe and foot : they were employe^ 
in patroling the country, and in watching the we- 
my's motions in the neighbouring province of Ca- 
rolina. 

After thus defeating the united forces of the ad- 
verfe party in Carolina and Georgia, Colonel Camp- 
bell, and Commodore Parker, were of opinion that 
this would prove a favourable opportunity to iffue a 
proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to return -to 
their allegiance to the Britilh government, on the 
terms offered by the Commiffioners, and to aflift it* 
the fuppreffion of thofe who refilled it. 

Their perfuafion was juftified by the event : the 
inhabitants, as fooq as it was iflued, flocked from 

all 
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fill parts of the province to the King's ftandard, and 
cordially took the oaths, and embraced the prof- 
fers made to them. 

Further to eftablifh the public fecurity, and* 
check every attempt to difturb the peace of indivi- 
duals, pecuniary rewards were offered for apprehend- 
ing of committee and aflembly men, and others who 
came into the province with an intent to interrupt 
its tranquility, by railing infurredions, or moleft- 
lag the inhabitants. 

Such was the diligence ufed upon this occafion 
by the British commanders, that in the fpace of ten 
days from the landing of the troops, the whole pro- 
vince of Georgia was entirely recovered out of the 
hands of the enemy, its frontiers fecured from inva- 
fion, and fuch a difpofition of the forces formed, 
as effectually fhut up all the avenues leading from 
South Carolina : its internal government was fet- 
tled at the fame time on a footing that feemed to 
afford general latisfadion to all parties concerned. 

During thefe tranfadions, General Prevoft was 
advancing with all the troops he had been able to 
colled in Eaft Florida. He had a multitude of 
difficulties to encounter on his march : the want of 
provifions, and the difficulty of procuring them 
was fuch, that all his troops, both officers and fol- 
diers, were conftrained for feveral days to live upon 
oyfters only; they fubmitted to this hardfhip, as 
well as to thofe refulting from conftant fatigue, ag- 
gravated by the exceffive heat of the weather, with 
the moft exemplary patience and chearfulnefs. — 
After overcoming thefe obftrudions, they arrived 
at length in fight of Sunbury, the' only ptece. re4 
maining to the Americans in Georgia. After a 
flight defence, as all communication and hope of 
relief was cut off, it.furrendered at difcretion ; and 
Central Prevoft continuing his march, arrived at 

Savannah, 
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Savannah, where the command devolved to him, at 
fenior officer. 

In the mean time, Count D'Eftaing had exerted 
himfelf fo diligently at Bofton, that his fquadron 
was now completely refitted, and in a condition to 
put to fea. 

He had employed the leifure he had in that city, 
to ingratiate himfelf with the people of that Colony, 
by thofe arts and methods in which the French are 
fuch complete matters. He had flattered them 
with complimentary difcourfes, and lavished every 
pofliblc commendation on their character and con- 
duct in the prefent conteft, and efpecially on th* 
meafure of renouncing their political connexion 
with Great Britain, and forming ^n alliance with 
France, He gave them frequent treats and enter- * 
tainments, wherein nothing was omitted to impreft 
them with advantageous notions of French tafte and 
•magnificence. In one of thefe particularly, which 
was given on board the Languedoc, in order to re- 
commend himfelf the more powerfully to his new 
allies, and to (how how highly he refpefted their 
alliance, he fixed the pi&ure of General Walhing- 
ton in the moft confpicuous part of the place of en- 
tertainment, in a fuperb fr^me, decorated with 
laurels. 

By 'thefe, and the like methods, he obtained the 
favour and benevolence of the ruling people, and 
the genteeler clafles, and not a little accelerated the 
affiftance he wanted in a variety of refpeds. 

Nor was he unmindful, at the fame time, of a 
very eflential part of the commiffion with which 
he was charged, and which was a material object in 
his expedition to America : this was to revive the in- 
tereft of France in her ancient Colony of Canada, and 
to excite the people to detach themfelves from the 
obedience to Great Britain, and to return to that of 

France, 
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France, or join themfelvcs to the United States of 
America. 

In purfuance of tnis defign, a declaration was 
publilhed, addreifed in the name of the King of 
France to the French inhabitants of Canada, and of 
every other part of America formerly fubjeft to that 
Crown, 

This declaration contained the higheft praifes of 
the valour of the Americans ; it laid before the in- 
habitants of Canada the mortification they muft en- 
dure in bearing arms againft the allies of their pa- 
rent flate ; it re^refented to them in the ftrongeft 
jterms, the ties formed by origin, language, man- 
ners, government, and religion, between the Ca- 
nadians and the French, and lamented the misfor- 
tunes which had occafioned a difjundfcion of that 
Colony from France ; it recalled to their remem- 
brance the brave refiftance they had made during 
the many wars they had been engaged in againft 
England, efpecially the laft ; it reminded them o£ 
their favourite warriors and generals, particularly 
the valiant Montcalm, who fell at their head, in 
the defence of their country : it earneftly en- 
treated them to reiledt ferioufly on their difagree- 
able fubje&ion to ftrangers, living in another hemi- 
sphere, differing from them in every poflible re- 
lpe&, who could confider them no otherwife than 
as a conquered people, and would always, of courfe, 
treat them accordingly. It concluded, by formally 
notifying, that the Cpunt D'Eflaing was auiborifed 
and commanded by the King of France, to declare 
in his name, that all his former fubje&s in North 
America, who fhould renounce their allegiance to 
Great Britain, might depend on his protection and 
fupport. This declaration was dated the twenty- 
eighth of Odtober. 

Great hopes were conceived of this declaration ; 
nor were they ill founded, confidering the natural 

attach- 
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attachment of all people for the land of their origin. 
Had Count D'fc ftaing fucceeded in his original de- 
fign, a recovery of Canada by France would pro- 
bably have been one of the confequences, or, at leaft 
an union of it with their American allies. 

But notwithftanding the failure of his principal 
intent, the Americans confidered his expedition, 
though attended with many difappointments, as a 
decifive event in their favour. It was one of the 
caufes that had induced Britain to offer terms of 
accommodation ; it had occafioned the evacuation 
of Philadelphia; it had, by neceffitating the Britifh 
miniftry to fend Admiral Byron's fquadron to the 
coaft of America, given the French a fuperiority in 
the European feas ; it had prevented a detachment 
from the Britifli fleet at New York from failing to 
the affiftance of their Weft India iflands ; it would, 
in all probability, compel the Britifli troops to 
abandon^ America, through the deftitution of fup- 
ylies and reinforcements, which would now be 
wanted for the defence of thofe iflands, Thefe 
were great and manifeft advantages, and amply 
counter-balanced the failures in other refpe&s. 

Notwithftanding the endeavours of Count D'Eftaing 
to render himfelt and his nation acceptable to the 
New England people, the inveteracy to the French, 
traditionally inherent in the lower clafles, could 
not be reftrained from breaking out in Bofton, 
in a manner that might have been attended with the 
moil ferious confequences to the interefts of both 
France and America, had not the prudence of the 
magiftracy interpofed, on the one hand, and the 
fagacity of Count I^Eftaing co-operated on th? 
other. 

A defperate fray happened in that city between 
the populace and the French failors, in which thefe 
were very roughly handled, and had much the 
worfe. A number of them were hurt and wounded^' 

and 
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and fome/ it was reported, were killed. By the 
diligent intervention of the ruling men, the tumult 
was appe*fed, and a proclamation was ifiued by the 
Council of State, enjoining the magistrates to make 
a ftridt fearch after the offenders, and offering a 
coniiderable reward for the difcovery of tkofe who 
were concerned in caufing the rio£ ; but it produ- 
ced no effect, and the authors remained conceal* 
ed, if indeed there were any real defire to bring 
them to light. 

In order to obviate any refentment on the part of 
the French, for the treatment they had received 
from the Americans, the whole affray was imputed 
to fome Englifh failors and foldiers, that had de- 
fer ted, and enlifled in the American fervice. The 
French Admiral was too prudent not to admit the 
idea, and appeared perfectly fatisfied with that apo- 
logy, and the other meafures that were taken to re- 
move the evil impreffions.that muft naturally arife 
among his countrymen, for the ufage they met with 
from a people whom they were come to protect 
from their enemies. 

. Precifely at the fame time, a difturbaoce of the 
like nature happened at Charleflown, in South Ca- 
rolina, between the French and American feamen ; 
but it was carried to much greater extremities : they 
engaged on both fides with fmall arms, and even 
with cannon. A number of people were killed and 
wounded. 

This matter was confidered in a very ferious 
light by the legiflative body of the province ; a 
very confiderable recompence was promifed for the 
difcovery of the promoters of this riot ; the ftridteft 
injundions were laid on the magi Urates, and all 
perfons in authority, to exert their utmoft vigi- 
lance in difcountenancing all national reflections 
againft the natives of France, from which, it feem», 
thefe riots proceeded. 

Thefc 
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Thefe disturbances were the unavoidable iffefi* 
df an antipathy againft the French, which could 
not eafily be eradicated from the bread of a people 
who originated from England, and had from their 
infancy been bred in a ftroftg averfion to the ancient 
find inveterate enemy of a country which they had 
fo long been taught to confider as their own. In 
f^ite of the precautions taken by the more provi- 
dent and circumfpettful among the Americans, by 
far the major part retained this hatred, and were at 
little pains ro conceal it, even upon fuch occasions 
lis required them to fupprefe it for their immediate 
interclt. 

Whatever neceffity they were under to affedfc 
ttmity and attachment to the French, this inimical 
difpofition to them, had taken fuch profound root, 
that it was only on public occurrences, where the 
united concerns of France and America were in 
cjueftion, tnat they could prevail upon themfelves 
fo diflemble it* The French themfelves were too* 
penetrating not to perceive it ; but the objects they 
had in view, induced them to paft over in filence 
Itiany tranfa&ions highly mortifying to their na- 
tional vanity. As thofe in authority among them 
tverc from various catifes more enabled to exert it r 
than perfons inverted with it among their new allies, 
they ufed all their influence and fway among their 
Inferiors, to prevent them from fhowing their re* 
fentment, and did it fo effectually, as to leave no 
apprehenfions in the minds of thofe who prefided 
Over the affairs of America, that any ill confequen- 
Ces would enfue from thefe riots. They were con* 
fcious that their enemies were not without hopes 
that accidents of this kind might prove the means of 
treating diflentions of a more extenfive nature, and 
from that reafon, they were the more earned in their 
Endeavours to fruficate' iuch an expeftation* 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 

Military Operations in the Weft Indies. 

1778. 

*j*^ H E fquadron under the command of AdmJ- 
J^ ral Byron, after meeting with a mod tern- 
beftuous paflage from England, had put into Hali- 
fax, from whence it arrived at New York about ther 
middle of September. 

* His firft care, oft hearing of the French fleet un-^ 
fler Count D'Eftaing being at Bolton, was to put 
His own into fuch a condition, as might enable him 
to watch his motions ; but it was fo terribly flut- 
tered by the florins he had endured, that a full 
fnonth was cofifum&d in repairing it. 

The fame ill fortune that had attended him ever 
fince his departure from England, ftill awaited hin* 
on the coaft of America. As foon as he was arrived 
in Bofton bay, he was aflailcd by a ftorm, in which 
bis fquadron fuffered again fo much, that it was 
obliged to take flicker at Rhode IflancL 

While the Britiih Admiral was detained by th£ 
fteceffiry of repairing the damages his fliips hai 
fuftained, Count D^ftaffig embraced that oppor- 
tunity of quitting the harbour of Bolton unmolefted$ 
tod failing for the the Weft Indies* 

The French Admiral previous to his departure* 
began to feel extreme anxiety from the fhortnefs 
(If provifions. There had been a great fcarcity 
throughout the whole Province of Kfafiachufet f 
owing to the numerous captures of thofe veffels em*' 
ployed in the procuring of corn and flour, of 
which that Colony does not produce a fuiSciency 
for its own confumption. Had this fcarcity contw 

nued 
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nued, the French fquadron would have been com* 
pellcd to quit Bofton in the greatell diftrefs, from 
the impoflibility of fubfifting there" any longer, — 
Fortunately for both the French and the Ameri- 
cans, the New England privateers happened to fall 
in with fuch a number of provifion veffels on their 
way from Europe to New York, as reftored plenty 
to the whole country : not only the markets were 
frefti (locked, but the abundance was fuch, that the 
government was enabled to viftual the French fleet 
for a twelvemonth. With this ample fupply, the 
French Admiral left Bofton on the third of Novem- 
ber, and proceeded on his expedition to the fouth. 
* As the object of this expedition was obvious, it 
1vas incumbent on the Britiih commander at Nett 
York, to fend fuch reinforcements to the Weft In- 
dies as might counteract it, and put the iflands be- 
longing to Great Britain in thofe parts, into fuch a 
pofture of defence, as might effectually protect 
them from the attempts of the enemy. 

The circumftances of the war, and the method 
of carrying it on, had undergone a material change 
fincc the commencement of the campaign. As the 
fyftem of offenfive operations Was different from 
what it had been during the : two preceding years, 
and did not require the forces to be collected into 
fo large a body as commonly, it became, of courfe, 
tafier to employ them in feparate detachments, which 
by th/rapidity of their motions, as they went by 
fea, would be able to make the more effectual ana 
forcible impreffion, from its being fudden and un- 
expected. 

This alteration in the fyftem x>f hoftilities, af- 
forded, at the fame time, a greater facility of pro- 
viding for the fafety of the Weft India iflands. A 
fele&ion was accordingly made of fome of the beft 
troops in the fcrvice, to the number of about five 
thoufstnd men, who embarked at New York, in a 

fleet 
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Ifteet of fixty tranfports ; they were commanded by 
General Grant, and efcorted by Commodore Ho- 
tham, with five men of war of the line, and fome 
frigates. 

The protection of the Sritifli Weft India iflands, 
was, indeed, a bulinefs that admitted of no longer 
delay. Frequent reprefentations had been made to 
the miniftry by the merchants in England, and the 
poffeflbrs of eftates in thofe iflands, of their defence* 
lefs fituation, and of the facility with which a very 
iittle force would be able to reduce them, fhould 
thofe hoftilities break out between Great Britain and 
France which were now daily expe&ed* 

This anxiety was further increafed by the conti- 
nual preparations that were carrying forwards in the 
neighbouring French and Spanifli iflands. Marti- 
nico, the principal of the French Caribbee iflands* 
was at this period under the government of one of 
the moil a&ive and enterprizing men that France 
had ever fent to the Weft Indies* He was conftant* 
ly employed in forming proje&s againft the pof- 
feffions of Britain in thofe feas, and longed to fig* 
nalize himfelf by reducing them to the power of 
France, 

Among thofe ifles that had been ceded to Great 
Britain by the laft treaty of peace, was Dominico* 
Its fituation between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and 
commanding a view of both, rendered it an acqui- 
fition of great importance in time of wan It had^ 
for that reafon, been carefully fortified, and pro*- 
vided with artillery ; but from fome unaccountable 
negleft, it had nothing that could be called a 
garrifon. 

This defcncelefs ftate of the ifland was well 
known to the Marquis De Bouiile* the Governor of 
Xlartinico above-mentioned. He embarked at Mar- 
tinico at the head of two thoufand land forces, about 
rhe beginning of September, and made a defcent ac 
Vol. IlL No. 17. M Domu 
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Dominico, where he found no more than one hufl^ 
dred regulars, and a few companies of militia to op* 
pofe him. The refiftance in fuch circumftances 
could not be great. As all endeavours to preferve 
the place were evidently ufetefs, it only remained' 
to procure as favourable a capitulation as could be 
obtained. 

The Marquis De Bouille afted upon this occafion 
with a moderation that did much honour to hit cha- 
racter. He granted every demand that was made. 
The garrifon were treated with all the honours of 
war, and the inhabitants fecured in the pofleffion of 
all 'their property of every denomination. They 
were allowed to retain their internal government in 
all its forms : no change was to be made in the 
laws cr the adminiftration of juftice. If at the ter- 
mination of the war, the ifland lhould be ceded to 
France, they were to have the option ofretairiing their 
prefent fyftem of government, or of conforming to 
that eftablHhed in the French iflands. The only 
alteration they experienced, was, the transferring 
their obedience from Great Britain to France, as 
they were left in the unmokfted enjoyment of all 
their rights, both civil and religious. 

The Marquis De Bouille dbferved this capitula- 
tion with the ftrifteft fidelity : no kind of plunder 
or irregularity was permitted. As a recompence 
for their fervices upon this occalion, he diftributed 
a pecuniary gratification among the tfoldiers and 
volunteers who had accompanied him upon this 
expedition. 

One hundred and fixty-four pieces of excellent 
cannon, and twenty-four brafs mortars, were found 
on the fortifications and in the magazines of this 
Hland, befides a large quantity of milirary ftores. 
The French themfelves teftified th^ urmoft furprize 
at finding fuch a number of warlike preparations 
with fo few hands to make any ufe of them* 
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t Fhe only thing wanted was a garrifon : this defi- 
ciency was amply fiipplied by the Marquis De Bou* 
ille. Senfible of the importance of the conqueft he 
had made, he left a garrifon on his departure, of 
fifteen hundred of the beft troops he had. 

When the news of thfc lofs of Dominico wa* 
brought to England, it revived the complaints of 
thofe who had fo often remonftrated againtt thefmall- 
ncfs of the force provided for the defence of that, 
and the other iflands. The general indignation it ex* 
cited, appeared the more juftly founded, as the impor- 
tance of this ifland was clearly under flood, from the* 
uncommon attention that had been beftowed in for- 
tifying it; Why the principal rcquifite, a fufficient 
military force, had not been ftationed in a place 
of fuch confequence, was a matter of univerfal afto* 
nifhment. 

In aggravation of the grief that was felt upon this 
occafion, Admiral Barrington lay at this time no 
further off than Barbadocs, with two Ihips of the 
line and fome frigates. His orders were to remain 
in that ftation till he received further inftru&ions* . 
He waited, accordingly, two months without re- 
ceiving any, or even being apprized that hoftilities 
had commenced between Great Britain and France. 
As foon as he was informed of the attack upon 
Dominico, he thought himfelf no longer bound to 
remain paffive for want of inftruftions, and failed 
with all poffible fpeed to its affiftance. The force 
he had was fully fufficient to have fruftrated the at- 
tempt, had it been practicable for the garrifon to 
have prevented the French troops from making a 
defcent; but that being effected, the Marquis De 
Bouille had nothing to apprehend from Admiral 
Harrington's fuperiority in fhipping, as he could, on 
hearing of his approach, retire in a few hours tp 
Martinico, and the Admiral had no troops to attack 
«bofe that now were matters of th£ ifland. 

M z Not- 
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. Notwithftanding the arrival of Admiral Barrifig* 
ton deterred the French commander from making 
any further enterprizes at the prefent, the fuccefs he 
had met with, was an ample reward for his activity. 
The poffefSon of Dominico by the Engliih, had bro- 
ken the chain of communication between the French 
iHands, in a manner that expofed them to a multi- 
plicity of inconveniencies, efpecially in time of war. 
This recovery of it at fo critical a feafon, reftored 
them to their former fituation, and greatly embar- 
xafled that of the Engliih iflands. 

On receiving intelligence of the capture of Do* 
minica, by the French, Sir Henry Clinton was con- 
vinced of the immediate neceffity of fending the 
fpecdiefl fuccours, to prevent any further difafters. 
It was become the more indifpenfible, from the un*. 
fortunate detention of the fquadron under Admiral 
Byron, to be refitted in confequence of the detri- 
ment it had received in the ftorm before Bofton. 

The danger to which the armament deftined for 
the Weft Indies would be expofed, was obvious. 
The French fquadron was hourly expected to fail 
from Bofton, and its track being the fame as of that 
which was preparing to fail from New York, it was 
njuch to be apprehended the former might fall in 
with the latter. The occafion, however, was fo 
preffing, that it was determined to difpatch it at alt 
hazards. * 

But the good fortune of this fleet was Angular. 
It failed from Sandy Hook the very day on which 
the French fquadron, under Count D'Eftaing, took 
its departure from Bofton. As their deftination was 
the fame, they failed in a parallel direction during 
great part of the voyage, very near each other ; but 
happily for the Britifh fleet, without knowing any 
thing of their proximity. To complete this good 
fortune, a violent ftorm arofe, which difperfed the 
French fquadron, and drove it to fuch.a diftance, 

as 
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*s prevented its falling in with the fleet under Com- 
modore Hotham. He arrived fafely at Barbadoes, 
and joined Admiral Barrington, before the Count 
D'Eflaing had reached any of the iflands. 

It was immediately determined to feize this cri- 
tical opportunity, and to attack, before his arrival, 
the ifle of St, Lucia, lying to the north weft of 
Barbadoes, and in fight of Martinico, To this pur- 
pofe, General Meaaows, with a body of light in- 
fantry and grenadiers, was difpatched to make a 
defcent at a bay called Cul de Sac ; where he land- 
ed accordingly on the thirteenth of December. The 
heights on the north fide of this bay, were occupied 
by the Chevalier De Micoud, the French com- 
mandant of the ifland, with a body of regulars and 
the militia, Notwithstanding the advantages of the 
ground where he was polled, the General quickly 
forced him to retire with the lofs of his artillery, 
and feized upon a battery at the entrance of the har- 
bour. 

The way being thus cleared for the remainder of 
the forces, they landed under General Prefcot, and 
joining with thole under General Meadows, they ad- 
vanced together towards the chief place in the 
ifland. The French commandant made the beft de- 
fence he was able ; but was obliged to retreat be- 
fore the fuperiority of force that attacked him. 

As faft as the enemy retired from their pofts, they 
were occupied and put in a ftate of defence with the 
utmoft expedition, as if the immediate neceffity of 
taking thefe precautions had been forefeen. 

General Meadows had, by this time, taken pof- 
feffion of a poft of great importance, called Vigie, 
commanding the north fide of Carenage Harbour. 
General Sir Henry Calder, with a ftrong body, was ■ 
ftationed at the landing place, to preferve the com- 
\ munication with the fleet. From thence he fent 
fevexjd detachments to feize the pofts on the adja- 

M«3 cent 
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cent mountains that commanded die fouth fide &t 
Cul de Sac Bay. 

The utility of thefe meafures appeared m»c& 
fooner than it had been imagined. Scarce had they 
been accompliihed, when a large fleet was disco- 
vered, fleering towards the ifland. It confided ti/f 
the fquadron commanded by Count D'Eftaing, at- 
tended by a great number of frigates, privateers, and 
tranfports ; on board of which was embarked a force! 
of no lefs than nine thoufand men. They were 
chiefly regulars, drawn from the garrifons of thtf 
French iflands, or brought from France in his o>wa 
fliips. They had been waiting for him at Marti* 
nico, where they had been collected by the Marquis 
De Bouille, after his capture of Dorriiuico, in hopes 
of being able, in conjunction with the troops under 
Count D'Eftaing, to make a conqueft of all, or moft 
of the Britifh iflands, before any fuccours could ar- 
rive for their protedion. 

The French Admiral was now in his way to th^ 
Grenades, with which he meant to begin his opera- 
tions, when he received information of the capture 
of St. Lucia by the fquadron under Admiral Bar- 
rington. This he coniidered as a welcome ifctelli- • 
gence, as he doubted not, from his great and deci- 
five fuperiority of naval and military ftrength, to 
defeat, with facility, the Britifh force at that ifland., 
Afc it was the whole of what they had in the Weft 
Indies, it afforded him the higher fatisfe&ioii that 
•it was collected in one place, as he flattered himfelf 
he fhould have it in his power to take fuch meafareft 
as would fecure an intire capture of both the troops 
and ihipping. 

In this expectation he hailed with all diligence ft* 
order to come upon them before they had notice of 
bis approach, and could have time to prepare for 
his reception. • 

For. 
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^ Fortuaatply for the British fleet, it drew toward^ 
evening as he approached the ifland ; and he thought 
it inoft advifable, from his ignorance of its pofition, 
and the general fituation of the Britifh forces on 
fhore, to put off any attack till next day. 

This afforded ieifure to Admiral Harrington to 
make the neceflary difpofitioris to encoyntfir the 
enemy. The whole night was employed in warp- 
ing the tranfports into the bottom of Cul de Sac 
Bay, where they would lie out of all danger ; and 
|n forming the fhips of war into a line at its en- 
trance. His fquadron was cornpofed of one fhip of 
fevenpy-four guns, one of feventy, two of fixty- 
four, two of fifty, and three frigates. On the two 
points of land, at the entrance of the Bay, batteriq 
were planted. 

To the north of Cul de Sac Bay, lies another 
called Carenage, a place much more convenient ancl 
fecure than the former. Hither it was, upon that 
account, the Britifh Admiral intended to have mov- 
ed with his whole fleet, had he not been prevented 
by the fudden appearance of the French. 

Count Q'Eftaing, who knew the advantages of 
this bay, r«folved to take pofTefEon of it, in order 
to prevent his being anticipated. To this purpofe, 
ep the next morning, he flood in for it with his 
whole fleet : but on his approach, he received fo 
heavy % fire from the batteries which had been 
feized by the Britifh troops, that he was compelled 
to fheer off. His own fhip, the Languedoc, fuf- 
fered mofj on this occafion. This unexpected re- 
finance *t a place which they (till thought ^eir 
own, threw the French fquadron into much confu- 
fion } it bore away, and remained fome time inac- 
tive. After recovering from this furprize, Count 
iyEftaing bore down in a line of battle on the Bri- 
tifh fquadron in Cul de §ac Bay. Here a warm en- 
gagement enfued j but he met with fp firm and de- 
M 4 termined 
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termined a refiftance, that he was compelled to. 
retire. 

This firft attack was made at eleven in the morn- 
ing : it was renewed at four in the afternoon, when 
it lafted longer, and the French made a heavier fire 
than in the morning ; but with no better fuccefs z 
they were obliged to withdraw in great diforder, 
and with no little damr.ge. 

This was a fevere difappointment to a man of 
Count D'Eftaing's high fpirit ; and who looked upon 
a total defeat and capture of the Britifh fquadron as 
a certainty. On the next morning, he flood in 
again towards the bay, apparently with an inten- 
tion to make a third attack ; but after forming his 
line, and feemingly preparing to engage, he fud- 
denly flood off again, and came to an anchor that 
evening in Gros Ilet Bay, to the north of that of 
Carenage, 

* Between this latter and the former, lies another 
called Choc Bay, Here the French Admiral, dur- 
ing the night, and in the courfe of the next morn-» 
ing, landed all his troops ; refolving to make a vi- 
gorous attack upon the Britifh fquadron from the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Cul de Sac Bay. 
He had propofcd a bombardment of the whole fleet 
from thofe heights, and was advancing with all 
fpeed to occupy them for that purpofe, when he 
found them already pofleffed by the detachments un- 
der Sir Henry Calder. 

Difappointed in this expectation, he then deter- 
mined to make an attempt upon the corps ftationed 
tinder General Meadows, on the peninfula called 
Vigie, which forms the northern fide of Carenage 
Bay. This corps had thrown up an intrenchment 
acrofs the ifthmus joining that peninfula to the 
main ifland. Count D'Eftaing divided his army in 
two parts ; the one to attack this intrenchment, the 
pther to obferve the motions of- the detachments 

unde? 
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tinder Generals Grant, Prefcot, and Calder, and to 
prevent them from giving fuccour to General Mea- 
dows. 

The body with which he intended to affault the 
troops on the peninfula, was compofed of the beff 
foldiers in his army, about five thoufand in num- 
ber. They marched to the attack in three columns ; 
the right, commanded by the Count D'Eftaing ; the 
center, by an officer of the celebrated name of Loven- 
dal ; and the left, by the Marquis De Bouille. The 
corps under General Meadows did not exceed thir- 
teen hundred men ; but they were a part of thofe 
intrepid troops that had fo greatly fignalized them- 
felves in America. 

As the French advanced to the attack, their flanks 
lay expofed to the fire of feveral batteries, which had 
been ereded on that fide of Carenage Bay which is 
oppofite to the peninfula. ♦ They preffed onwards 
with great fpirit and impetuofity. The Britifh 
troops, according to orders, permitted them to come 
up to the very intrenchments without firing ; when 
they made a heavy and well-dire&ed'difcharge that 
did moft dreadful execution. They then received 
them at the point of the bayonet. Notwithftanding 
the French continued the aflault with the moft un- 
daunted refolution, they were repulfed every where 
with terrible daughter, and obliged to retire at fome 
diftanceto recover them felves. 

They then returned to the charge with no lefs in- 
trepidity than before ; and were again received with 
the fame cool and determined courage : the daughter 
was renewed, and they were again thrown into dis- 
order, and compelled to withdraw. 

Not difcouraged by this fecond repulfe, they ral- 
lied, and made a third charge ; but the deftruc- 
tion made in the two firft, had fo weakened them, 
that they were foop broken, and thrown into fuch 
coqfufion, that they could (land their ground no 

longer, 
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longer, and were forced to make a retreat with th* 
utmoft precipitation. 

They were fo completely defeated, that they left 
their dead and wounded in the field of battle, and 
Were obliged to aft. permiflion to inter the firft, and 
carry off the laft, which ~wa& granted them, on con* 
ditipn thefe fhou Id be con fide red asprifoners. 

The condud of General Meadows on this memo? 
rable day, difplayed fuch profeffional ability, as ol>* 
taiqed him the higheft commendation both of friend* 
and enemies, It was acknowledged by the French 
officers, that they had never been witneflfes of a mora 
able anl foldier-like defence. * Nor was his perfonal 
bravery Jefs confpicuous : he received a wound in 
the very commencement of the action ; but would 
neither withdraw, nor fuffer it to be dreffed, till it 
was entirely over. 

The lofs of the French, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to no lefe than fifteen hundred men, by 
their own acccount. This exceeded the number of 
thofe they attacked by two hundred. It ihews, that 
though they were repulfed, it was not till they had 
made every effort of which valiant foldiers are ca- 
pable. A proof of theeagernefs and determination 
with which they made their attack, was, that feveaty 
of their grenadiers, were killed within the intrench- 
ments in the firft charge* 

Some of the very beft troops in the Britifh and 
French fervice were engaged oti this day. It is no 
exaggeration to fay, that thofe who came from 
America had not their fuperiors in the world. Thofe 
whom Count D'Eftaing brought from France, were 
known to be chofen men. They both fuftained the 
military reputation of their refpe&ive countries, 
in a manner that reflected equal honour upon 
both. The attack and defence were conducted with 
a magnanimity and contempt of danger worthy of 
the higb-fpirited character of both nations, 

the 
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Thi ezpe&ations of the French and American* 
bad been raifed fohigh upon this occafion, that thejr 
entertained no doubt of the total deftru&ion of the 
Brixift military and naval power, and the confequent; 
fedudion of every iftand they poffeffed in the Weft 
Iftdiea. 

Elate with thefe hopes, a croud of French and 
American privateers had joined Count EKEftaing. 
from various quarters, and were hourly encreafing* 
whk the view of partaking in the conqueft and tha 
%mil. 

Certain it if, that notfHthftanding the great loft 
he had fuftaned in the late adion, he had a formic 
dabte force ftili remaining* Befides his fquadnra 
of twelve (hips of the line, he had now ten frigates, 
and feveral other fhips of force; and his land forces: 
were much more numerous than the Britifh troops 
on the ifland. 

With thefe advantages, he made no further at* 
tempt for its recovery, though he remained afhore 
during the fpace of ten days after the engagement. 
From this ina&ion, the Britifh commanders began 
to imagine that his intention was to form a block* 
ade, with a view to cut off fupplies, and .compel 
them to furrender for want of provifions ; but to 
their great aftonifhment, he embarked his troops in 
the night of the twenty-eighth of December, and 
failed to Martinico on the following day. 

As foon as Count D'Eftaing had left the ifland, 
the commandant, and principal inhabitants, defired 
to capitulate. The favourable terms granted to the 
inhabitants of Dominico, induced the Britilh com- 
manders to a& with the fame fpirit of indulgence 
and moderation. The conditions were fuch as the 
inhabitants had every motive to be farisfied with, 
confidering they were entirely at the difcretion of 
the enemy : but they were dictated by that fpirit of 
emulation not to be outdone in courtefy and genera- 
lity, 
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fity, which has of late years fo honourably charac- 
terized the reciprocal conduit of the Britifh and 
French nations in the midft of their hoftilities. 

This was the fecond difappointment the French 
Admiral had met with, contrary to his own and the 
general expe&ation, which was certainly well found- 
ed. But thofe who had formed fuch fanguine 
hopes from his enterprifing difpofition, and the 
force he carried out with him, did not fufficiently 
confider the men he would have to contend with 
both by fea and land. They were fuch as feemed 
peculiarly fitted for the arduous talks which the dif- 
ficulty of the times impofed upon them, and happily 
for their country, were completely qualified to face 
thofe many trials in which its unpropitious deftiny 
had now involved it fo univerfally. 
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CHAP. XL. 

Proceedings in England. — Tranfaftions at Sea, 
1778* 

GREAT Britain was now placed in fuch a 
fituation as ihe had not experienced during 
the courfe of many centuries : ihe was now alone, 
and unaffifted, to contend with the greateft power 
in Europe, while on the other fide of the Atlantic, ihe 
had to combat with the united ftrength of her Colo- 
nies. In this perilous conteft, ihe had not only thefe 
avowed and open enemies to refift, but the fecret 
.enmity of almoft all Europe to counteract. 

But what chiefly aggravated the calamity of her 
fituation, was the domeftic difunion under which 
fhe laboured more than at any other period fince the 
civil wars during the laft century. The kingdom 
was full of difcontent, and the parties that oppofed 
each other, did it with a virulence and acrimony 
that feemed to threaten it would at laft terminate in 
actual violence. 

In this embarrafled and diftra&ed ftate was the 
Britiih nation when the French miniftry took up 
arms in favour of America. The eyes of all Europe 
were now turned upon this iiland ; fome with an 
anxious curiofity to behold by what means ihe would 
extricate herfelf out of fuch a complication of diffi- 
culties, but moft with a fecret defire to fee her 
-cruihed beneath the weight of the burthens and 
hardihips that fate feemed to have affigned to this 
-period of her exiftence. . 

The war ihe had been waging with her Colonies, 
bad, ih the ideas of her numerous enemies, nearly 
cxhaufted her.refources. To the enormous debt 

which 
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which the profecution of the preceding war had fo 
largeiy contributed to accumulate, Ihe had in th6 
courfe of no more than three year* hoftilities on the 
continent of North America, added the immenfe 
fum of between thirty and forty millions. In what 
manner ihe would be able to continue fuch rui* 
nous expences, on the acceffion of the formidable 
enemy flie would have to encounter, was a matter 
not eafy to conceive. It was looked upon as iru- 
pra&Lcabie by her enemies, and it was from that 
perfuafioa they were forming thofe clandeftine con* 
federades, through which they flattered thcm&lvet 
to overwhelm her at once, and put a final and deci- 
sive period to that power of which their jealoufy had 
fo long envied her the pofleffion. 

What induced numbers throughout the Euro* 
pean nations to look upon her ruin as inevitable, 
was the very greatnefs of her fpirit, and the inflexi- 
bility with which it was apprehended fee would per- 
fift in maintaining her ground againft all her foes, 
it was impoffible, in their opinion, thus affaulted 
from fo many quarters, that Ihe would be able to 
bear, much lefs to repel the blows that would be given 
fcer by fuch powerful adver&ries. They concluded, 
of courfe, that after a valiant, but fruiriefs refift- 
race, flie would fink under the repeated efforts of 
fuch a potent combination, and be reduced to a ftate 
af humility and weaknefs, unprecedented in her 
iiiftory, fince the formation of tar various parts into 
one kingdom. 

Her fituation was lingular m various refpefts ; 
ihe was divided at home ; fhe was engaged in war 
with a large body of her own fubje&s, in another 
part of the world ; her ancient enemies were prepa- 
ring to attack her at her own doors, and Ihe had not 
p tingle ally. 

The means of facing this multiplicity of trials, were 
sot, however, fo muck wanting as it was generally 

appre? 
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Apprehended abroad. The commerce of the nation 
ftill continued to flourilh, in defpite of all obftruc- 
tions ; the circulation of bufinefs at home retained 
nearly its ufual activity, and the revenue was but 
little impaired. 

'the great deficiency was that of unanimity. The 
nation abounded in men of the moft eminent abili- 
ties, but they differed in almoft every point that 
was brought into difcuffion. Without enquiring 
into the motives that led them to oppofe each other 
with fuch inflexible violence, it was certainly to this 
unhappy difpofitionof the times one may fafely at- 
tribute the readinefs with which all the enemies of 
Britain confederated againft: her. 

The nation at large called for unanimity in thek 
rulers; and without adverting to former errors, 
were warm in their defires and requifitions for a re- 
vival of that fpirit, and thofe exertions, which had 
always charaderifed it in times cif danger. They 
feemed to be willing to overlook all paft mifcon* 
dud, on condition of a&ing henceforth with vigour 
and decWion, and of Ihowing the enemies that wene 
threatening the kingdom on every fide, that it was 
able to make head againft all their efforts. 

The very greatnefs and diffufion of the enmity 
profeffed againft this country, inftead of depreffing 
the fpirit of its inhabitants, feemed, on the con- 
trary, to have raifed it to a higher pitch than ufual. 
The naval clafles, efpecially, were animated with the 
firmed hopes of rifing fuperior to all the endeavour* 
of the foe to overcome them on their own element. 

Various were the meafures faid to be in confulta- 
tion at this critical period. The detaching of Ame- 
rica from France, was, as being the moft deferable, 
obvioufly the chief. But the commiffion appointed 
for that purpofe, afforded little expectation of fuc- 
ceft. When it was reflected, that France otfeped 
whatever America could demand, either for the fo- 

curity 
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curity of her independence, or the advantages crt? 
her commerce, the terms fent out by the Commif-* 
fioners appeared totally inadequate to the procuring 
of a reconciliation. 

An acknowledgment of this independence would 
indifputably have been a fure and ready method of 
terminating all differences. But a meafure of this 
nature was inadmiffible in a great and high-fpirited 
nation. Doubtlefs it would have been attended 
with very beneficial confequences, and faved this 
nation many lives, arid immenle treafures; but 
thofe who propofed it could not deny, that it would 
injure that reputation of courage and magnanimity, 
for which the Britifh nation had fo long been re- 
nowned. 

* This meafure was therefore rdje&ed as inglorious, 
and unworthy of the councils of this kingdom. — 
The proffers made to the Americans were adjudged 
reafonable ; they placed them upon the fame foot- 
ing as the people of this country ; nothing more, 
in juftice, could be defired ; if they were refufed, 
it would (how they were determined, at all events,, 
tipon.a total feparation. Were this to be the cafe, 
Britain could not abfolutely fubferibe paffively to 
fuch a treatment without infamy. Her honour 
would then require that fhe {hould ftrive with her 
utmoft might to reduce her refra&ory fubjefts on 
the one hand, and to obtain reparation on the other, 
from thofe who had infulted her fo glaringly as to 
affume their patronage and protection. 

It was during fome time, in contemplation to de- 
vife fome expedient to induce France to abandon 
the Colonies, and obferve a ftrift neutrality ; but 
this foon appeared a forlorn hope. Great Britain 
had no inducement of fufficient weight to prevail 
upon France to relinquish the fyftem flie had pur- 
fued with fo much fteadinefs ever fince the breaking 
out of hoftilities in America* No inducement, in- 
deed, 
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ilcedi could in the nature of things, prove an equi- 
valent to the difmemberment of the Britifh empire* 
The French knew their intereft too well, to depart 
from the meafures which they had fo fuccefsfully ac- 
complilhed. It was now become their principal ftudy 
to prevent Great Britain from undoing what they had 
been fo folicitous to bring about, and the completion 
of which was confidered as the greateft blow that 
could poffibly have befallen their ancient and molt 
formidable rivaU 

The honour and psrfonal chara&er of thofe whd 
directed the affairs of France, were no lefs deeply 
concerned in adhering to the engagements formed 
with the Americans. In this matter, both the re- 
putation and intereft of that kingdom were too 
clofely bound together, to difcovertheleaftglimpfe 
of any method of drawing them out of the track 
they had hitherto fo advantageoufly purfued. 

In this feafon of danger, the Gity of London ap- 
proached the throne with an addrefs upon the un- 
certain and alarming fituation of public affairs : 
the ftile of it was equally elegant and pathetic* It 
recapitulated with great force, the unhappy mea- 
fures by which the nation had been gradually 
brought to its prefent difficulties; it exported 
ftrong apprehenfions of the inefficacy of the concef* 
fions that were intended to be tranfmitted to Ame- 
rica, but ftill recommended the raoft earned atten- 
tion and endeavours to put as fpeedy an end as pof- 
fible to fo calamitous & conteft. 

It was not only the defire of the City of London, 
but of all the realm, to fee the termination of this 
unfortunate quarrel. But all expectations of this 
kind were becoming daily more fruitlefs. A few 
days after the French ambaflador had fignificd the 
acknowledgment of the independency of Am^rjca 
on the part of France, orders were iflued by that 
Cdurt for the feizure of all the Brithh veffels in the 
ports of that kingdom. This was done in confe- 
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quence of the meflage fent from the King to both 
Houfes of Parliament on receiving that notifica- 
tion, and of the addreffes which that meflage had 
produced. 

Thefe orders were followed by others of a fimi- 
lar kind in England ; but little damage accrued ta 
the mercantile intereft on either fide of the water. 
As aa approaching rupture was equally fufpe£bed 
in both countries, the commercial intercourfe be- 
tween them had much decreafed, and there were 
few trading veffels employed reciprocally by either. 
But an event which decided at once the neceffity 
of embracing the moft vigorous meafures, was the 
determination taken at the Court of France, to re- 
cognife in due form, and in the face of all Europe, 
the fovereignty of the United States of America* 
This was done by giving a public audience at Ver- 
sailles to the three American Deputies who had 
negociated and figned about a month before, die 
treaties of alliance and commerce between France 
and the Britiih Colonies : thefe were Do&or Frank* 
lin, whofe name, long before well known in Eu* 
rope, was now become more celebrated than ever. 
The fecond in this commiflion was Mr. Silas Deane, a 
gentleman of acknowledged abilities ; and the third 
was Mr. Arthur Lee, who had fo ably fupported the 
caufe of his countrymen in England, under the 
fignature of Junius Americanus. 

They were received by the King of France in 
quality of Ambaffadors from the. United States of 
America. They were introduoed to his prefence 
with all the formalities ufual on fuch occafions, and 
they were treated with the fame refpefl: and honour* 
that are paid to the Ambaffadors of crowned heads. 
This memorable event took place on the twenty- 
firft day of March, erne thoufaad fevca hundred and 
feventy-eight; 
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A tranfe&ion of this nature was too mortifying 
to the Court of Great Britain, for that of France 
to doubt in what manner the news of it would be 
feceived. Senfibie what the confequences inuft ne- 
teffarily prove, it immediately turned its whole 
attention to the arrangement of thofe vaft prepara- 
tions it had been making with an eye to thofe mea* 
fures they were now to fupport* 

In England, war now evidently appeared tht 
6nly object in univerfal contemplation. The con- 
duit of France left no alternative. Her coafts were 
lined with troops, and her harbours were filled with 
Ihips of war, and the wifhes of the whole French, 
nation feemed uiianimous for a trial with Britain. 
which of the two countries lhould enjoy the fove* 
reignty of the fea. 

The militia were now draWn out add embodied 
through all the counties in England. Encamps 
ments were formed, where equal proportions of the 
regular troops were intermixed with them ; the 
wmoft care and afliduity were exerted to inure them 
to the ftri&eft difcipline ; they were kept in con- 
ftant dxercife and practice of all that could be learn- 
ed of the fcience of war, fliort of real adtion. The 
proficiency they made was aftonhhing; expert judges 
were of opinion, that thofe officers and lbldiers 
among the regulars excepted, who had lcen aftual 
lervice, the militia were in no wife inferior to thftn* 
Still, however, the nation placed its principal 
reliance on its ancient and natural defence, its navy 
and feamen. It was with much concern they be- 
held that great bulwark of the kingdom ih a far lefs 
flouriihing ftate than the criticalrtels of the times 
demanded. The indifpcnfible neceffity- of provi- 
ding for the immediate prefervation of the army 
in America, and the difts*it poffeffions of Britain, 
had occafioncd a dimunition of its naval force at 
home, which fiftaUed the enemy to appear in the 

N 2 Channel 
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Channel with a confidence to which they were little 
ufed. 

The Parliamentary complaints of the negleA of 
the navy, were now renewed by the people through- 
out the whole kingdom. The national pride could 
not with patience endure the fight of any equa- 
lity at fea in that enemy whom fo much blood 
and treafure had been profufed to reduce to an in- 
feriority. Never, it was aflferted, had this illand 
flood in fo much need of a powerful naval force ; 
and never had it on the eve of aay war, been found 
in fuch a ftate of weaknefs upon that element, with- 
out the command of which it could not pretend to 
be in any real fecurity. 

Happily, the commanders to which the fleet w*s 
to be entrusted, were men of acknowledged bravery 
and experience. The chief in command was Ad- 
miral Keppel, an officer who had ferved with great 
diftin&ion, and acquired uncommon reputation du- 
ring the laft war. Admirals Sir Robert Harland, 
and Sir Hugh PalUfer, ferved under him, both of 
them officers of undoubted courage and capacity. 

Arriving at Portfmouth towards the end of March, 
Admiral Keppel exerted himfelf with fo much ina- 
duftry and diligence, that exclufive of thofe {hips 
which it was found necefiary to difpatch to the 
coaft of North America under Admiral Byron, a 
fleet of twenty fail of the line was got in complete 
readinefs by the beginning of June, and ten more 
in a forward ftate of preparation. 

At the head of this fleet, Admiral Keppel failed 
from Portfmouth on the thirteenth of June, in order 
to protect the return home of the vaft number of 
commercial ihipping expe&ed from all parts of the 
world, and at the fame time to watch the motions 
of the French fleet at Breft. 

France had been at an immenfe care and expenee 
in its naval preparations at this port. They were 

fuch 
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fiach as left no doubt that fhe had fome great objedfc 
in immediate contemplation. The province of 
Britanny, in which that port is fituated, was full of 
troops, and a large quantity of tranfports were in 
readinefs in the feveral harbours around its coaft. 

On the arrival of the Britiih fleet off the coaft of 
France, two French frigates approached it, in order 
to make their obfervations. Notwithftanding no 
formal declaration of war had taken place, yet the 
hoftile circumftances both kingdoms were in to- 
wards each other, fuperfeded all considerations of 
that nature, and the neceflity of obtaining intelli- 
gence of the ftrength and pofition of the enemy, 
rendered it indifpenfible to flop them. 

Thefe two frigates were the Licorne, of thirty- 
two guns, and the Belle Poule, of twenty-fix. In 
confequence of a figaal to give chace, the Mil- 
ford frigate overtook the Licorne towards the clofe 
of the day, and requefted the French Captain to 
come under the Britifh Admiral's ftern ; upon his 
refufal, a fhip of the line came up, and compelled 
him to come into the fleet. 

Next morning, the Licorne feeming by her mo- 
tions to be altering her courfe, a fhot was fired 
acrofs her way, as a fignal for keeping it. Here- 
upon, ihe difcharged a broadfide, and a volley of 
fmall-arms into the America, of fixty-four guns, 
that lay clofe to her, and immediately ftruck. The 
behaviour of the French Captain was the more afto- 
nilhing, as Lord Longford, Captain of the Ame- 
rica, was at that inftant engaged in converfation 
with him, in terms of fuch civility, as excluded 
all ideas of fuch treatment. The roughneCs of this 
behaviour was not however returned, though it cer- 
tainly merited a fevere chaftifement. 

The Arethufa frigate> of twenfy-iix guns, com- 
manded by Captain Marihal, with the Alert cutter, 
was mean while in purfuit of the Belle Poule, that 
N 3 wa$ 
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was alfo accompanied by a fchooner. He pu** 
fued the French frigate till they were both out of 
fight of the fleet. On his coming up, he informed 
the French Captain of his orders to bring him 
to the Admiral, and requefted his compliance.— * 
This being refufcd, the Arethufa fired a ftiot acrofs 
the Belle Poule, -which Ihe returned with a difchage 
of her broadfide. The engagement thus begun, 
continued more than two hours, with uncommon 
warmth and fury. It being the firft a&ion of a war, 
which both parties looked upon as the mod impor- 
tant and decifive that had ever been waged between 
the two nations at fea, they equally exerted all their 
fkill and valour, in order to obtain the honour of 
\>eing victorious in this firft trial. 

The Belle Poule was greatly fuperior not only 
in number, (a fuperiority the French always have ) 
but in the weight of her metal : her guns were all 
twelve-pounders ; thofe of the Arethufa only fix : 
Notwithftanding this inferiority, flie maintained fa 
defperate a fight, that thfc French frigate fuffered a 
much greater lofs of men than the Englifh. The 
flain and wounded on board the former, amount- 
ed, by their own account, to near one hyndred ; on 
board the latter*, they were not half that pro-, 
portion. 

Captain Fairfax, in^tiie Alert, during the engage* 
xnent between the two frigates, attacked the French 
fchooner, which being of much the fame force, the 
difpute continued two hours with gteat bravery on 
both fides, when Ihe ftruck to the Englifb cutter. 

The Arethufa received fo much damage, that ihe 
became almoft unmanageable : the Captain en* 
^leavoured to put her into fuch a pofition, as to 
continue the engagement ; but was unable to do it. 
Being at the fame time upon the enemy's coaft, and 
clofe on the ihore, the danger of grounding in fuqh 
a fituation, obliged bim tQ a§ with tfee more caution^ 

as 
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'« it was midnight. The Belle Poule, in the 
mean time, flood into a fmall bay, furrounded with 
rocks, where flie was prote&ed from all attacks : fhc 
had fuffered fo much, that the Captain, apprehend- 
ing that flie could not Hand another engagement, * 
had refolved, in cafe he found himfelf in danger of 
one, to run her aground ; but her Situation pre- 
vented any fuch attempt ; and as foon as it was day- 
light, a number of boats came out from fliore, and 
towed her into a place of fafety. 

Such was the iffue of the firft engagement of this 
war. It took place on the feventeenth of June. 
Notwithftanding the evident and great fuperiority 
on the fide of the French, this aftion was extolled 
by them as a proof of Angular bravery, and the ac- 
count of it received with as much triumph, as if it 
had been a vidtory. All France relbunded with 
the praifes of the officers and company of the Belle 
Pbule, and reprefented them as men who had re- 
trieved the honour of France, fo much impaired at 
fea by the defeats of the laft war. 

The Court of France was too prudent not to coun- 
tenance this general enthufiafm. Rewards and pro- 
motions were beftowed on the commander and offi- 
cers of the Belle Poule ; the widows and families of 
thofe who had fallen in that adtion, were liberally 
penfioned, as well as the wounded; and a pecuni- 
ary gratification was diftributed among the feamen. 

It was thought a neceflary policy in the beginning 
of a war of fuch importance, to hold out confider- 
able rewards to thofe who fignalized themielves. 
The royal munificence on this occafion, was ex- 
tremely well-timed among a people, who exceed 
all others in the alacrity with which they enter upon 
any enterprize that is accompanied with fplendor. 
It excited an emulation among all the naval dalles 
in France, that continued throughout the whole war. 
The effects of it were vifible in that improvement 
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of their naval fkilfulnefs, which became ohfervablc 
in a degree unprecedented in any former period. 

On the eighteenth of June, the day following the 
engagement with the Belle Poule, another frigate 
fell in with the Britifh fleet ; and was captured by 
the Admiral's orders, on accquqt of the behaviour 
pf the Licorne, Yet he did not think himfelf au- 
thorifed to detain their merchantmen. Several of 
them palled through his fleet unmolefted, notwith- 
standing a report was prevalent, and generally cre- 
dited as not being ill founded, that the frigates he 
bad feized, were, together with the Belle Poule, fent 
out to cruize, in order to intercept the trade from 
the Straits, with that from Spain and Portugal, 
^mounting to near eighty fail, and which were at 
that time hourly expe&f d ii\ thqfe latitudes, pa their 
return homewards, 

The capture of thefe French frigates produced 
fuch intelligence to the Admiral, as prove4 of the 
utmoft importance, at the fame time that it was 
highly alarming. He was informed that the fleet 
at Breft confifted of thirty-two fhips of the line, and 
. {welve frigates. This was in every refped a moft 
fortunate difcovery, as he had no more with him 
than twenty fhips of the line, and three frigates. 
The fuperiority of the enemy being fuch, as neither 
Ikill nor courage could oppofe in his prefent cir- 
cumftances ; and as the confeqences of a defeat 
muft have been fatal to this country, he thought 
himfelf bound in prudence, to return to Portfmouth 
for a reinforcement. 

He arrived at this port on the twenty-feventh of 
June,, and remained there till the {hips from the 
Mediterranean, an4 the Spanifh and Portuguefe 
trade, and the fummer fleet from the Weft Indies 
coming home, brought him a fupply of feamen, 
and enabled him to put to fea again, with ag addi- 
tion of t^n fhips of the line. B ut ftill there w?* a great 

deficiency 
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deficiency of frigates, owing to the great numbers 
that were on the American ftation, and the necefficy 
of manning the ihips of the line preferably to all 
others. 

The Court of France did not fail to reprefent the 
engagement between the Belle Poule and the Are- 
thufa, and the feizure of the other frigates, as a 
breach of the peace on the fide of Great Britain, 
. Orders were accordingly iflued out for making re- 
prifals on the Ihipping of Great Britain ; and to en- 
courage the feafaring claffes, a new regulation in 
regard to the diftribttion of prize-money was 
publifhed throughout France, more favourable to 
the generality than thofe that had been formerly ob-, 
fcrved, 

France having thus proceeded to every length 
that could be done, it was judged necefiary in Eng- 
land to follow her example, by making the fame 
arrangements as ufual in the cafe of capture*, and 
iffuing letters of marque. 

In the mean time, the preparations at Breft being 
fully completed, the French fleet, put to lea on the 
eighth of July. It confifted of thirty-two fail of the 
line, befides a large number of frigates. Count 
D'Orvilliers commanded in chief. The other prin- 
cipal officers |n this fleet, were Counts Duchafiault, 
De Guichen, and De Graffe ; Monfieur De Roche- 
choart, and Monfieur De la Motte Piquet. In or- 
der to animate the fleet, and to fhew the greatnefs 
of the objects prapofed by the war, and how much 
it relied on the courage and exertions of its officers 
and people, the Court had fent a Prince of the 
blood royal to ferve on hoard of this fleet ; this was 
the Duke of Chartres, fon and heir to the Duke of 
Orleans, firft Prince of the blood royal of France in 
the collateral line. He commanded one of the divi- 
fions of this fleet in quality of Admiral. 

On 
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On the ninth day of July, the Britifh fleet iailcd 
Out of Portfmouth in three divifions ; the firft com-r 
manded by Sir Robert Harland, the third by Sir 
Hugh Pallifer, and the center by Admiral Keppel* 
accompanied by Admiral Campbell, an officer of 
great courage and merit. 

The French had been informed that the BritUh 
fleet was greatly inferior to their own ; which was 
but too true at the time when they received this in- 
formation. Being yet unapprized of the reinforce- 
ment it was returned with, the French Admiral 
failed *t firft in queft of it, intending to attack it 
while in the weak condition it had been represented 
.to hhn t 

As the Britilh Admiral was equally intent oq 
(coming to aftion as foon as poffible, they were not 
long before they met. On the twenty third of July> 
they came in fight. But the appearance of the Bri- 
tifli ihips foon convinced the French Admiral of his 
miftake, and he immediately determined to avoid 
an engagement no lefs cautioufly, than he had eager- 
ly fought it before. 

Herein he was favoured by the approach of night : 
All the Britilh Admiral could do on his fide, was 
to form the line of battle in expedition the enemy 
would do the fame. During the night, the wind 
changed fo favourably for the French, as to give 
them the weather gage. This putting the choice 
of coming to a&ion, or of declining it, intirely in 
their own power, deprived the Britilh Admiral of 
the opportunity of forcing them to engage, as he 
had propofed. 

There (till remained fome hopes of comparing 
this purpofe. A gale had arifen during the night, 
which blew fo frelh, as partly todifperfe the French 
fleet : two of their capital lhips were driven fo far 
to leeward^ that they could not come up with the 

main 
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main body. The Britifh Admiral, who now pi **n\y 

Serceived that the enemy was ftudious to avoid 
im, refolved to avail himfelf of the fituation of 
thefe two ihips, to bring on a general engage- 
ment. 

To this intent, he made his utmoft efforts to cut 
off, and capture thefe ihips, not doubting the 
French Admiral would give him battle iooner than 
fubmit to fo great a lofs, without endeavouring to 
prevent it : but fuch was the fixed deter minacion 
to riik no genera} a&ion, that the two French ihip% 
■were left wholly to extricate themfdves by their - 
own exertions. They had the good fortune to 
efcape ; but they were qot able to efleCt a re-junction 
with the French fleet ; which, by the feparation 
of thefe two, was reduced to an equality in point of 
number, to the Ihips of the line in the Britiih fleet. 

During the fpace of four days, the French had » 
the option of coming to attion ; but conftantly 
exerted their utmoft care and induftry to avoid it. 
The Britifh fleet continued the whole time beating 
up againft the wind, evidently with a resolution to 
attack them. But notwithftanding the vigour and 
fkill manifeited in this purfuit, the Britiih 'Admiral 
bad the mortification to fee his endeavours contU 
iiually eluded by the vigilance and precaution of 
the enemy not to loie the leaft advantage that wind 
and weather could afford. 

The motives which influenced the French to de- 
cline coming to action* were the daily expedtaiion 
of a ftrong reinforcement, both of ihips of the line 
and frigates, and the hope of intercepting, by means 
of thele latter, the commercial fleets which muft 
pafs through the track they were Rationed in, on 
their way to the Britiih ports. A defeat would have 
fruftrated all thefe hopes, and put an end at once 
to all endeavours of this kind, by obliging t: e 

French 
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French to recal thofc frigates, as they would no 
longer retain the power of protecting them. 

The Britifh Admiral was thoroughly aware of 
thefe motives, and laboured of courfe with all 
his might, to compel them to an engagement ; 
wherein, if unfucceisful, they would be deprived of 
thofe advantages, of which they muft unavoid- 
ably remain in poffeffion, at any rate, till that could 
be brought about. 

The pofition of the French fleet was, at this time, 
fo critical, that no time was to be loft in forcing 
them to alter it. From the multitude of their fri- 
gates, they occupied an immenfe track of fea, and 
formed a chain that guarded, as it were, all the 
avenues to the coaft of Britain. 

In the mean time, the periodical return of two 
fleets from the Weft India iflands, and of as many 
from the Eaft Indies, was now looked for. The lofs 
of thefe, or a part of them, would have proved a 
grievous blow from their immenfe value, and the 
number of feamen they had on board. 

All thefe were powerful reafons to urge the Bri- 
tifh Admiral to the moft unremitting purfuitofthe 
French fleet. But being to windward, and cauti- 
oufly maintaining the weather gage, the French 
ftill continued to defeat all his endeavours, and to 
keep at fuch a difhance, as made it impracticable 
to purfue them to any effedfc, while the wind conti- 
nued in the prefent quarter, and they remained as 
unwilling to be approached. 

The chace lafted in this manner, till the twenty- 
feventh of July. Between ten and eleven in the morn- 
ing, an alteration of wind and weather occasioned fe-» 
veral motions in both fleets, that brought them, unin* 
tentionally on the part of the French, and chiefly 
through the dexterous management of the Britilh 
Admiral, fo near ?ach other, that it was no longer 
in their power to decline an engagement. 

This 
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This was fo repugnant to the intent of the French, 
that they negle&ed nothing to difappoint the hopes 
now entertained, of bringing them unavoidably to 
action. As they could not defeat this hope intirely, 
they refolved, however, to fruftrate it in part, by 
engaging in fuch a manner, as fhould leave the con- 
teit undecided. 

Both fleets were now on the fame tack : had they 
fo remained, the Britifh fleet on coming up with 
the French, would have had an opportunity of a 
fair engagement, fliip to fliip ; which would hardly 
have failed of proving very decifive. But this was 
a manner of combating quite contrary to the vvifhes 
of the French Admiral. Inftead of receiving the 
Britifh fleet in this pofition, as foon as he found 
that an a&ion muft enfue, he diredtly put his fhips 
on the contrary tack, that failing in oppofite direc- 
tions, they might only fire at, as they palled by each 
other. By this means a clofe and fide-long adtion 
would be effeftually evaded. 

Hiaving taken this refolution, which it was ut- 
terly out of the Britifh Admiral's power to defeat, 
as foon as the van of the Britifh fleet, confifting of 
Sir Robert Harland's divifion, came up, they di- 
rected their fire upon it; but at too great a diflance 
to make any impreffion : the fire was not returned 
by the Britifh fhips, on the other hand, till they 
came clofe up to the enemy, and were fure of doing 
execution. In this manner they all parted clofe 
alone-fide of each other, in oppofite directions, 
making a very heavy and deftrudtive fire. 

The center divifion of the Britifh line, having 
pafled the rearmoft fhips of the enemy, the firft care 
of the Admiral wa3 to effedfc a renewal of the en- 
gagement, as foon as the fhips of the different fleets, 
yet in adion, had got clear of each other refpec* 
tivcly. Sir Robert Harland, with fome of the fhips 
©f his divifion, had already tacked, . and flood tor 
t . 1 wards> 
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wards the French ; but the remaining part of the 
fleet had not yet tacked, and feme were dropped to 
leeward, and repairing the damages they had re- 
ceived in the a&ion. His own fhip, the Vidfcory, 
had f uttered too much to tack about inftantly ; and 
had he done it, he would have thrown the fhip» 
aftcrn of him into diforder. 

As ibon as it was practicable, however, the Vic- 
tory wore, and fleered again upon the enemy, be- 
fore any other fhip of the center divifion ; of which 
not above three or four were able to do the fame. 
The other fhips not having recovered their ftations, 
near enough to fupport each other, on a renewai of 
a&iofl, in order to colled: them more readily for 
that purpofc, he made the fignal for the line of bat- 
tle a-head. 

It was now three in the afternoon ; but the Ihips 
of the Britifh fleet had not fufficiently regained their* 
ftations to engage. The Victory lay neareft the 
enemy, with the four Ihips above-mentioned, and 
feven more of Sir Robert Harland's divifion. Thefe 
twelve were the only (hips in any condition for im- 
mediate fervice; of the others belonging to the 
center, and to Sir Robert Harland's divifion, three 
were a great way a-ftern, and five at a confiderable 
diitance to leeward, much difabled in their rigging. 

Sir Hugh Palliier, who commanded the rear di- 
vifion during the time of a&ion, in which he be- 
Jiaved with fignal bravery, came of courfe the laft 
out of it ; and ii) confequence of. the Admiral's fig- 
hal for the line, was to have led the van on renew- 
ing the fight ; but his divifion was upon a contrary 
tack, and was entirely out of the line. 

The French, on the other hand, cxpe&ing dl* 
xeftly to be re-attacked, had clofed together in tack- 
ing, and were now fpreading themfelves into a line 
of bittle. On difcovering the pofition of the Britifh 
fliips that w$re fallen to leeward, they immediately 

ftood 
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ftood towards them, in order to cut them off. Thi9 
obliged the Admiral to wear and to fteer athwart the 
enemy's foremoft divifion, in order to fecure them ; 
directing, at the fame time, Sir Robert Harland to 
form his divifion in a line a-ftern, in order to face 
the enemy, till Sir Hugh Pallifcr could come up, 
and enable him to aft more effeftually. 

The Admiral, in moving to the proteftion of the 
leeward Ihips, was now drawing near the ertemy. As 
Sir Hugh Pallifer ftill continued to windward, he 
made a fignal for all the (hips in that pofition to come 
into his wake : Sir Hugh Pallifer repeated this fig- 
nal ; but it was unluckily miftaken by the Ihips o£* 
his divifion, as an order to come into his own wake, 
which they did accordingly ; but as he ftill remain- 
ed in his pofition, they retained theirs of courfe. 

This non-compliance with the Admiral's fignals, 
was unfortunately occafioned by the difabled condi- 
tion of fome of the Ihips in Sir Hugh Pallifer's di- 
vifion. His own fhip, the Formidable, had fuffered 
fo feverely in the engagement, as to be at the pre- 
fent time abfolutely unfit for aftion, and almoft un- 
manageable. 

In the mean time, the Admiral having effeftuafly 
fecured the Ihips* to leeward, and the French hav- 
ing formed their line, it was neceflary that he (houkt 
exert himfelf with all fpeed for the formation of his 
own. Sir Robert Harland was direfted to take his 
ftation a-head, arid the fignal repeated for Sir Hugh 
Pallifcr's divifion to come into his wake ; but this 
fignal was not complied with, any more than a verbal 
meffage to that purpofe, and other fubfequent fig- . 
nal's for that divifion's cdming into its ftation in 
the line, before it was too late to re-commence any 
operations againft the enemy. 

The French continued drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, but did. not ihow any inclination to renew the> 
attack themfelvesj meaning no more than to aft 
~ upon 
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upon the defenfive, though they had it in thetf 
power to engage whenever they thought proper du- 
ring the whole courfe of the day. In the night, 
they took the determination to put it wholly out of 
the power of the Britilh fleet to attack them a fe- 
cond time. To this purpofe, three of their fwifteft 
failing veflels were fixed in the ftations. occupied 
during the day by the three Admiral fhips of the 
refpedtive divifions, with lights at the maft-heads, 
to deceive the Britilh fleet into the belief that the 
Trench fleet kept its pofition, with an intent to 
fight it next morning. Protected by this ftratagem, 
the remainder of the French fleet drew off unper- 
ceived and unfufpedted during the night, and re- 
tired with all fpecd towards Breft : they continued 
this retreat the whole courfe of the following day, 
and entered that port in the evening. 

The difcovery of this departure was not made till 
break of day ; but it was too late to purfue them, 
as they ^ere only difcernible from the maft-heads 
of the largeft fhips in the Britifh fleet. The three 
fliips that had remained with the lights, were pur- 
fued ; but the veflels that chaced them were fo un- 
able to overtake them, from the damages they had 
received in the preceding day's engagement, that they 
were quickly recalled from the puriuit. 

In the mean time, the fituation of the Britifli fleet • 
did not allow it to keep its prefent ftation, with any 
reafonable hope of making an impreflion on the ene- 
my, whofe fhips, though confiderably damaged in 
their hulls, had fuftered much lei 6 in their fails and 
rigging, and confequently could move with much 
greater fpeed. 

This confideration induced the Admiral to make 
the beft of his way to Plymouth, as being the 
neareft port, in order to put his fleet into a proper 
condition to return in queft of the enemy. 

The 
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. The killed and wounded on board the Britifli fleet in 
ihis memorable adion, amounted to fomewhat more 
than five hundred: but the French, it has been af- 
ferted, on grounds of great credibility, loft near 
three thoufand ; this appears the lefs improbable^ 
from* the confideration that the Frerich, in all their 
naval engagements, aim principally at the mafts and 
rigging, diid the Englifti chiefly at the body of the 
ftiips. 

Notwithftaridihg it was clear beyond a doubt, 
that th£ French retired from the field of battle in 
order to evade another engagement, yet the utmoft 

!>ains were taken by the French miniftry to per- 
uade the people that they had obtained a victory ; 
but the means they employed to palliate their flight 
into Breft, were tdo weak and futile to impose even 
upon their beft wiftiSf s in Europe. 

A cirdumftance in this adtiori, which was not 
called in queftion, was, that the French officers and 
failors difplayed a degree of fkill and feamanlhip in 
the management of their vfcflels, which the oldeft 
perforis in the Britifli fleet declared they had never 
feen any example df before among the French. — 
Various were the: cfaufes to which thefe improve- 
ments in naval matters w<*re attributed ; but the 
moft natural is, the uncommon attention and afli- 
duity bellowed upon their marine by thofe who 
prefided Over it, from their forefeeing how necef- 
fary it would be in the profectition of thofe defigns 
which were bdc'omc the principal obje&s of their 
politics. 

Such was the Iflue of the fight between the Bri- 
tifli and the French fleet, on the twenty-feventh of 
July, feventy-eight. Adfriiral Keppel hoped to 
have made it " a proud day to England 1 ' ; fuch 
ifrere his own words : but from a variety of caufes,* 
equally needlefs and odious to mention, it proved 
the fource of a riioft fatal contention, which filled 

Vol- III. No. 18- O the 
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the nation with complaints and jealoufies, and ex> 
cited animofities that are not even txtmGt at thi* 
day. 

The-fkill and valour difplayedon the fide of the 
Britifh officers and feamen m this engagement, was 
remarkable. They fought the enemy, and attacked 
them under many difadvantages. The French fleet 
was clofe and compa<ft, and drawn up in fuch a 
manner, as to enable every fhip to be well fupported ; 
the Britifh fleet, on the contrary, from the deter- 
mination of the enemy not to engage without com- 
pulfion, was obliged to bear down upon them ia 
detached and unconnected parts, expofed to a great 
fuperiority of fire. Under fuch circumftances, no~ 
thing but an uncommon degree of profeffionai abi- 
lities, and extraordinary exertions of courage, could 
fiave overcome the difficulties under which they la- 
boured^ and obtained thofe advantages of which the; 
French were but too confcious. Their fe&ing the 
very firft opportunity that offered to make a retreat* 
together with the folicitude and fpeed with which 
they effe&ed it, made it manifeft now much they 
dreaded thefe advantages, would, on a fecond en- 
gagement, have been improved into a complete 
victory* 

Admiral Keppel having taken the determination 
to return home, for the purpofe of repairing the 
damages of his fleet, left a fufficient ftrength to 
guard the entrance of the Channel, and difperfe the 
French frigates that had been cruifing there pre- 
- vious to the action. Moft of them left their fta- 
tions in confequence of it, which was a further 
proof how little they confidered it in the light of any 
fuccefs. 

As foon as the Britifh fleet was refitted, it put ta 

fea with the fame intent and endeavour as before, 

to feek and engage the enemy. To* this purpofe, 

it took its ftation off Breft, to give the French 

i an 
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Art opportunity of making good their boaft of hav- 
ing defeated the Englifh m the preceding fight* 
But the French fleet kept the fame diftance as be- 
fore, and as ftudioufly Ihunned a meeting. Inftedd 
of cruifing in th£ Channel, or on its own coaft, it 
proceeded to the latitude of Cape Finifterre, where 
it plied to and fro during the remainder of the fea- 
fon, leaving the Bay of Bifcay, and the track to the 
French ports, T*pen tcr the depredations of the Brfa 
tifh cruizers and privateers. 

The confequence of this management of its ma- 
rine was, that France was fubje&ed to fuch loffes, a? 
excited universal clamour and indignation through- 
out the kingdom. Its trade from every quarter of 
the world fuffered In a degree unprecedented in any 
former wan The number of captures made upon 
the French was prodigious ; and what was an addU 
tjonal aggravation, they chiefly confided of the molt 
rich and valuable part of their fhipping. 

The trade of England, on the other hand, was 
protected iji fo extenfive and effectual a manner, 
that no lofs of any confequence was fuftained. The 
feas in the neighbourhood of Great Britain enjoyed 
a fecurity much beyond the expectations that had 
been formed at the beginning or the campaign, and 
totally different from what the enemies of this coun- 
try had promifed themfelves, on the opening pf the 
hoftilities between France and Great Britain* 
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Tranfaftions in the Eaft Indies. — Lojfes and Difap* 
pointments of the French. 

1778. 

THE notificatibn given by the Court of France 
of its acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence, was juftly confidered as a declaraton of 
war. In confequence of a well grounded perfuafton 
that a quarrel would now enfue between the two 
kingdoms, as extenfive in its operations as their re- 
fpeftive power could make it, it was determined in 
the councils of the Englifh Eaft India Company, as 
efientially concerned in fuch a difpute, to put it» 
poffeffions into a ftate of fecurity with all poffibk 
fpeed, and at the fame time to attack thofe of France, 
without waiting for any further formalities. 
• A refolution was accordingly taken to aft vigor* 
oufly and decifively in India, and to purfue imme- 
diate meafures for the reduction of the principal 
fettlements of the French in that country, before 
they could receive notice in France of the defigns 
that were adopted for that purpofe in England- 

The inftruftions difpatched to this intent, wert 
conveyed to their deftination with fuch rapidity, 
and at the fame time with fo much fecrecy, that a 
competent force was prepared at Madras under 
General Monro, and took potteffion of a poft within 
four miles of Pondicherry, towards the beginning 
of Auguft, without the French Eaft India Com- 
pany having received the leaft intimation of this de- 
fign, or their officers in the Eaft Indies being ap- 
prized of it, before it was begun to be carried into 
execution. 

As 
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As foon as the reinforcements were arrived in- 
tended for the profecution of the fiege, the place 
was clofely invefted. On the twenty-firftof Auguft, 
the Britifh troops advanced within cannon-fhot of 
the town, and feized a thick planted hedge, that , 
ferved as an outfide fence to the fortifications, which 
it furrounded on every fide : this confined the gar- 
rifon to the town, and deprived it of all bland 
communication* 

In the beginning of September, the befiegers re- 
ceived a complete, fupply of artillery, and of other 
Jlores. A refolution was then taken to attack the . 
place both on the northern and fouthern fide,, and 
the trenches were opened on each accordingly. 

Before the commencement of the fiege of Pon- 
dicherry, a fquadron had been fent from Madras to 
block it up by fea. It confiited of a fhip of fixty 
guns, one of twenty-eight, and one of twenty, a . 
floop, and an armed Eaft Indiaman : it was com- 
manded by Sir Edward Vernon. On his arrival off 
that place, he fell in with a French fquadron under 
Monfieur de Tronjolly. It was compofed of a fhip 
of fi*ty-four guns, one of thirty-fix, one of thirty- 
two, and two armed Eaft Indiamen. Both fquad- 
rons maintained a warm engagement during the 
(pace of two hours; but notwithftanding their 
iuperiority, the French withdrew ; and made the 
bed of their way into Pondicherry, in order to re- 
fit, Thfc engagement took place on the tenth of 
Auguft. 

Contrary winds and currents obliged the Britifh 
fquadron to leave that ftation for fome days. Upon re- 
covering it on the twentieth, the French fquadron was 
difcovered ftanding out of Pondicherry, apparently 
with a defign of engaging. Sir Edward Vernon 
prepared accordingly for attion, not doubting but 
the prefervation of fuch a place as Pondicherry, 
wpuld induce the French commander to exert him- 
O 3 fclf 
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felf tp the utmoft in its defence. He approached aa 
near as he could to Pondicherry, and came to an 
anchor in the road during the night, but h^ the 
morning the French fquadron had difappeared.— 
The French commander had taken the opportunity 
of night to depart, and had accomplHhed his in-, 
tent with fuch expedition, that he was at day-break 
totally QU>t of fight. 

This departure of the French fquadron enabled 
Sir Edward Vernon to block up Pondicherry by fea, 
&fid to cut off all fupplies of provifions, and fac- 
cburs of any kind from that quarter. The garrifon a 
though left to themfelves, reiblved however to make 
as long and obftinat? a defence as their circumftan-r 
ces would pofiibly enable them. They compofed 
a body of three thoufand men, q{ which a third 
confifted of European, They were commanded by 
Monfieur de Bellecombe, an officer of great bra- 
very. 

On the twenty-eighth of September, the befiegers 
began to fire upon the town : their batteries were 
mounted with thirty pieces of heavy cannon, and 
twenty-feven mortars. They were no lefs vigor- 
oufly anfvvered by the fire of the befieged, who' 
Were pofleffed of a very numerous artillery, amount- 
ing to no lefs than three hupdred pieces. 

The approaches of the befiegers, and the works 
they were carrying on met with great obftruftioq 
from the heavy and frequent rains which fall at this 
feafon of the year in that climate. They proceed- 
ed, however, with, fo much induftry and fpirit, 
that about the middle of O&ober, they began to 
prepare for an actack on the body of the place. — 
They conduced both their attacks on the north 
and the fouth-fide of the town with fuch fuccefs* 
that they were meditating a* general affault, toaffift 
wherein, a large body of feanien and marines were 
fpnt on fhore from the Britifh fquadron m the road. 
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But they were prevented from carrying this de- 
sign into execution by a violent fall of rain on the 
.day before the intended attack : it filled the ditches, 
and greatly damaged the floats that had been con- 
ftruttcd to pafs them. Thefe damages, however, 
were foon repaired, and every preparation renewed 
for a general ftorming of the town. 

By this time the garrifon was greatly reduced : 
the vigorous refiftance thejr had made, had coft 
them near a third of their number, in killed and 
wounded ; and the remainder did not appear, upon 
calculation, fufficiently numerous to withftand the 
aflault of near ten thoufand men, of which the afmy 
of the befiegers (till confifted, after dedu&ing what 
they had- loft on their fide fince the commencement 
of the fiege, 

Thefe confederations induced the French Gover- 
nor, on the fixteenth of October, the eve of the 
proje&ed aflault, to offer to furrender the town on 
terms of capitulation. His propofal was readily 
complied with, and he obtained the mod gene- 
rous and favourable conditions that could be grant- 
ed confidently with the intereft and fafety of the 
Britifh fettlements in the Eaft Indies. It was agreed 
that the European troops Ihould be fent home to 
France, and the feapoys, and other country troops 
dilbajided : the honours of war were paid to the gar- 
rifon, and as a teftimony of efteem and refpedt for 
Monfieur de Bellecombe, the regiment of Pondi- 
cherry was permitted to retain its colours. 

The public ftores, and whatever belonged to the 
government, and the French Eaft India Company, 
were delivered up, but every individual was allow- 
ed to keep his private property. 

In this manner were the French difpoflefled of 
their principal fettlement in the Eaft Indies. The 
lo fs of the befiegers did not amount to one thou- 
sand men. 

O 4 When 
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When the intelligence of this, and various othe? 
lofles in that part of the world, was brought to 
Europe, it created great diflatisfadtion in France, 
and itruck ail its well-wHhers with aftonilhment. — : 
They faw her power totally annihilated in India, 
and all thofe vaft projects which had been forming in 
refped: to that country entirely fruftrated. 

Both the French and their abettors began now tQ 
abate of thofe fanguine expectations they had in- 
dulged a few months before. Inftead of that high- 
hand with which France had promifed itfelf to 
adl in every quarter of the globe, it had been uni- 
formly difappointed every where : inftead of bring- 
ing ruin upon Great Britain, its own fubjefts were 
reduced to the utmoft diftrefs, by the daily and pro- 
digious lofles attending every branch of their com- 
merce. The failures among the merchants were 
continual and alarming ; the fea-ports and trading 
towns were full of complaints, and the people in 
general as heartily reprobated the meafure of decla- 
ring in favour of America, as they had been eager 
before in efpoufing its caufe. 

The cafe of Great Britain was the very reverfe. 
The immenfe treafures refulting from her com- 
merce were fafely depofited in her harbours ; flie 
had loft little of what the ufual balance of her trade 
brought from the Eaft Indies, and that which flie 
oarriedon in the different parts of Europe, had met 
with but an inconfiderable check. 

That of France, on the contrary, profpered no 
where ; her Weft India iflands had fuffered heavily, 
from the deprivation of innumerable articles want- 
ed for the profecution of their moft neceflary bu- 
finefs, and their very fubfiftence. The calculation' 
of the lofles fhe had fuftained by the capture of her 
homeward-bound fhips and fleets, amounted, ac- 
cording to her own confeffion, to between four and 
jjjve millions fterling. 

Suc^ 
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Such were the firft fruits of the alliance that 
France had formed with America. The very dif* 
ferent ideas that filled the minds of men on its firft 
formation, from thofe with which they were now 
occupied, ferved to embitter and aggravate every 
calamity that was felt by the people of France. — • 
The very policy that had projected this union was 
called in queftion, and reprefented as erroneous. 
The Americans were no longer that favourite nation 
for the affiftance and relief of which the public was 
once fo ready to enter the lifts againft their oppref- 
fors ; they were now confidered as an artful and de- 
figning people, who had by their artifices and in- 
trigues, found means to engage in their quarrel 
a generous and fpirited nation, that had in this in- 
ftahce been blinded to their real interefts, and over- 
perfiuaded that they could not confult them more 
effe&ually than by embracing the prefent opportu- 
nity," afforded by the conteft between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, of ruining their ancient rival by 
efpoufing the caufe of thefe latter. 

But inftead of accomplifhing the ruin of this 
rivals with that facility and promptitude that were 
held out as infallible, they had met with misfor- 
tunes and difgraces almoft every where. An ifland 
or two excepted, of fmall consideration, they had 
been either foiled or difappointed in every under- 
taking they had formed, either abroad or at home. 
D'Eftaing, whofe exploits had been anticipated in 
the imagination of every man in France, had aban- 
doned the coaft of North America, without being 
able to make the leaft imprefEon upon the enemy* 
He had fpeeded ftill worfe in the Weft Indies, 
where, notwithftanding the fuperiority of his naval 
and military force, he was defeated both by fea 
and land. On the coaft of France, they had re- 
treated before the Britifh fleet, after pretending ta 
have beaten it. But that now appeared, what it was 
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in reality,— a meer pretence. Had the French 
fleet been vidtorious, it would not ipoft certainly- 
have fled before a vanquiflicd enemy. 

Such were the complaints with which the whole 
kingdom of France refounded, while all Europe 
ftood aftonifhed at the firmnefs and inflexibility 
with which the Britifh government faced the in* 
numerable difficulties that had threatened to over- 
whelm it, and at the courage and aftivity with which- 
the nation profecuted every meafure that wa* un» 
dertaken. 

The fituation of Great Britain was indeed become 
an objedt of univcrfal furprize and admiration. At 
the commencement of the year, fhe was apparently 
in a ftate of general depreflion. Her enemies .were 
daily growing ftrortger in the new world, and a 
ftorm was gathering in the old* which it was not 
thought fhe would have been able to weather. The 
hopes of the few friends Ihe had were hourly de- 
creafing, and the hand of Fate feemed, as it were* 
to lie heavy upon her. 

. But at the expiration of the year, all was reverf- 
ed. She had flood her ground every where with, 
the utmoft fortitude : fhe had triumphed in various 
parts of the globe, and had loft reputation in none* 
She had preferved the vaft wealth produced by her 
immeqfe trade, from the depredations of her ene- 
mies ; and had enriched herfelf with the fpoils of her 
principal foe, Her credit remained as firm as ever. 
Her determination to keep the field againft all her 
adverfaries, was equally unfhaken ; and her hopes 
of being able to do it, not lefs founded. Thus, in- 
ftead of that ruin which her enemies had thought 
proper to prognofticate, fhe ftill abounded in re- 
sources, and her refolution was unapalled. 

France, by the manner (he engaged in this conteft,. 
dewed that her inclination to injure Great Britain* 
was much greater than her power to effcd fuch a 

defigtu 
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defign. . fiofc. who feqmed beft acquainted with 
hcrcircqmftari^s, did not think fee wa$ fufficiently 
recovered from, the difafters fee had undergone dur- 
ing the laft war, to enter upon the bufineis fee had 
taken in hand, with the vigour necsfiary for fo vaft 
8ii undertaking. 

In a project of this nature, a, maritime force ftu 
periorly decifive, was an indifpenfible requifitey 
But notwithftanding her efforts and attention, an<$ 
the great fums fee had expended on her navy, its 
condition, at the demife of Lewis the Fifteenth, 
was. fo feeble, that it required a much longer time 
than that which had elapfed fince that event, to 

Slace it on a footing of parity with that of Great 
ritain 

The French miniftry did not reflect, that the na- 
val affiftance of the Colonies would not, in the in- 
fancy of their independence, and the commence- 
ment of their formation into a ftate, be confiderable 
enough to enable her to difpute the empire of the 
ocean, with a nation that had fo long enjoyed it, 
and was in poffcffion of a navy, amounting to one 
hundred and ten feips of the line, ready conftrudfced, 
befides twenty on the flocks, The a&ual ftrength 
of France, cgnfifted of between feventy and eighty 
in readinefs, and eight others that were building. 
Her new allies were not matters of one fingle feip of 
jhe Kne : they had a great number of privateers ; 
but not aboye ten or fifteen feips that could even be 
ranked with frigates. 

But it was chiefly on the fuperiority of her fea- 
njen, that Britain placed her dependance. The va- 
lour and the dexterity of her failors were unequalled, 
as well as the experience and ability of her officers 
and commanders. The French feips were crouded 
with larger multitudes ; but the Britife had far the 
greater proportion of real feamen. 

Ic 
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It was not long before the French miniftry wa* 
convinced that Great Britain would require more 
powerful efforts than France was able to make, in 
order to compafs the ends propofed by uniting with 
America. Neither honour nor profit had accrued 
from the events of the firft campaign ; and the fe- 
cond promifed ftill lefs, from the ftronger (late of 
preparation, and the prodigious exertions that were 
making thoughout England, to afcertain her fecu* 
rity at home, and to meet her enemies with all the 
naval ftrength that fhe could colleft. 

In this conviftion, France began to turn her 
thoughts to that branch of her royal family that fat 
on the throne of Spain. The compafl: between the 
members of that potent family, was thought a fuf- 
ficient motive to induce the Spanifli miniftry to co- 
operate with the French, in reducing the power of 
the common enemy of the Houfe of Bourbon, and 
they applied to it accordingly. 

Never, in the mean time, did the power and im- 
portance of Great Britain appear with greater fplen- 
dour, than upon the clofe of this memorable period 
of the war. Though labouring under the mod vio- 
lent divifions at home, and without the intervention 
of a (ingle friend from abroad, Ihe ftill was able to 
carry on a vigorous and extenfive war on the diftant 
and vaft continent of North America ; and not only 
to bid defiance to the navies of France, but to ruin 
the principal branches of her trade in both extremi- 
ties of the globe, and to feize the major part of her 
commercial fleets on her own coaft. 

The truth was, that before Frapce had declared 
hcrfelf the protedrefs of America, the Britifh nation 
hardly confidered itfelf as being at war ; and expreff- 
ed no animation in the profecution of thofe hostili- 
ties that had taken place in the Colonies. But tjie 
moment France intervened, the fight pf its ojd and' 
natural enemy roufed it at once into a&ion. The 

people 
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people of this country, for the firft time fince the 
commencement of the difpute, felt themfelves in- 
terefted in it. 

The French Themfelves, from the little difpofition 
they beheld in the Englifh to aft with their ufual 
-fervour in the^difpute with theColonifts, imagined 
that the fame temper would continue to influence 
their condud againft thofe who fhould favour them : 
but they forgot that national antipathy, when all 
other motives fail, is ftrong enough; of itfelf, to 
reftore energy to a people, and to call forth all their 
exertions. 

The French experienced this in the fulleft man- 
ner. Inftead of the faint and languid oppofition 
they expeded, they faw this nation ftart at once 
from that ftate of indifference, in which it had (o 
long, and poffibly might have ftill longer re- 
mained, but for this infult and provocation from 
its ancient rival. The fpirit of emulation feiz- 
ed it immediately ; and it is no untruth to fay, 
that France, by becoming a party in the difpute 
againft Britain, gave it an entire new turn ; and in- 
fufed a degree of fpirit. and.aftivity in all the mea- 
fures of this country of which flie was the firft to 
feel the effefts, and perhaps to repent the caufe. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIL 
Proceedings in ParliamenL~Triai of Admiral KeppcL 

1778, 

ftor. ao, nf^HE meeting of Parliament, at the clofe 

177S. jL of the feafon of a&ioh, was attended 
With anxious expe&ation, in what manner it wduld 
proceed in the midft of the new fcenes that had 
epenecL 

The fubftance of the fpeech from the Throne* 
was a reprefentation of the injurious cohduft of 
France, a reliance on the fpirit and exertions of the 
nation in its own defence, the vigour and fuccefs 
with which the commerce of the enemy had been 
annoyed, and the fafety and prolperity which had 
accompanied their own. The neceffity of employ* 
ing the mofl refolute efforts equally by land and 
fea. 

Oppofition ftiU continued inimical to the mini* 
ftry, and exprefied the higheft diffatisfa&ion at the 
profped: of its being entrufted with the conduct of 
fo important a war as the prefent, after having ma- 
naged the affairs of the nation with fuch iU fuc* 
cefe« 

The fcufinefs of the commiffidn in America, was 
mentioned with great difapprpbation. It was repre- 
fented as difgraceful and ufelefs : the propofals it 
carried out, had, as foretold, been refufed by the 
Americans, as unfatisfa&ory ; and had only (hewn 
the impolicy of this^ountry in the meafures it had 
adopted on that continent. 

There was one me^fure, however, in which op- 
pofition concurred with an unanimity peculiarly cha- 
^t?riftic of the invariable difpofition of English- 
men 
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men towards France. The moft vigorous profecu- 
tion of hoftilkies was recommended againft that 
power. Hatred to this country, and views of her 
own aggrandizement, were the fole motives that had 
induced France to attack Great Britain. It would 
therefore be the wifeft policy to turn the full tide 
of war upon that irreconcilable enemy, and to em- 
ploy the courage and ftrength of the Britifh nation 
in taking the ainpleft revenge upon a people, who 
ihewed tnemfelves determined to let no opportunity 
pafs of injuring this country, and of effe&ing its 
total ruin if it were to be accompiilhed. 

By diredting the operations of war againft the 
pofieffions of France, Ihe would be obliged to recall 
her attention home, and be lefs at liberty to fupport 
Her new allies. Inftead of an advantage, fhe would 
find Her alliance with America a burden ; which 
fofies and diftrefies would probably induce her to 
fliake off, or, at leaft, to lighten, by confining her 
defence chiefly to herfelf. Were Great ^Britain to 
exert the force ihe had, with judgment and fpirit, 
the French would find her an overmatch in the prc- 
fent instance ; as the war would be almoft entirely 
a naval one, for which the refources of Great Bri- 
tain were peculiarly calculated* 

While oppofition recommended the moft adtive 
and fpirited meafujes againft France, it equally re- 
probated the continuance of hoftilities againft the 
Colonies : all endeavours to compel them to fub- 
miffion were additional motives for attaching them* 
felvcs to France. They fought and refifted from 
the dread of falling under our domination : # were 
that apprehenfion once removed, were they to be 
thoroughly convinced that we meant henceforth to 
treat them on the footing of friends, and of a peo- 
ple whom we were willing to confider as brethren, 
their animofity would ceafe; and notwithftanding, 
-the many caufes wc had given them for refentmenr, 

they 
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they would, on a return of kind treatment from tki4 
country * not be averfe to a friendly accommodation* 
To this there was every reafon to think they would 
be induced, from the power we fliould immediately 
acquire of cutting off their communication with 
France, provided we dire&ly withdrew our forces ■ 
from America, and applied them to the reduction 
of the French iflands. This would oblige that 
power to fum up her whole exertions for their de- 
fence, and totally to relinquifli the protection df her 
new allies. Were thefe to be fo unwife as to refufe to 
treat feperately, our naval force would eafily reftrairi 
them within their own limits, and prevent them 
from being of any affiftance to France* 

Such were the general allegations on the fide o£ 
oppofition ; to which they added feveral ftri&ures 
on the dilatorinefs and impropriety of minifterial 
meafures, on the rupture with France firft taking 
place. 

The tniniftry, after a general reply on the fubjeft 
of American affairs, entered into a particular jufti- 
fication of their meafures in the beginning of the 
campaign. The detention of the lquadron under 
Admiral Byron was, they faid, indifpenfible, until 
the deftination of that under Count D'Eftaing way 
afcertained. A junction of this latter with the Breft 
fleet, would have given France a fatal fuperiority iri 
the Channel, which was happily obviated by Wait- 
ing till the Toulon fquadron had failed. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia was reprefented 
as abfolutely neceffary on the declaration of France 
fdr America. The large detachments that muft be 
dralwn from our army on that continent, for the 
purpofe of attacking the French iflands in the Weft 
Indies* would, by diminishing it, naturally con- 
tract its bffenfive operations. To render them effi- 
cacious, it was requifite to comprefs and unite its 
flrength within lefs extenfive bounds than before, 

when 
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When it was more numerous and able to annoy the 
fenemy at once in various places. New York was a 
more central, and convenient fitu&tion than Phila- 
delphia. It lay open to the reception of fupplies 
and reinforcements ; it was a ftation where fleets 
and armies could remain in fecurity; and from 
whence expeditions could proceed with much 
greater difpatch than elfewhere, to any other part 
of the continent, or to the iflands. 

Among other difcuflions in the debates of this day* 
it was warmly aflerted, that a continuation of coer- 
cive meafures in America was highly expedient; 
Britain had ftill a number of friends in that large 
country* Many of thofe who from their fitiiatiori 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the dilpo- 
fitions of the natives, did not fcruple to affirm that: 
two thirds of them were defirous of a reconciliation 
with great Britain, upon the terms held out by the 
commiffioners. The reafon why they did not ex- 
prefs their fentiments openly, was the terror of thofe 
who had arms in the?r hands, and were determined 
at all events to fupport the fyftem adopted by Con- 
grefs. Independence on the parent ftate, was by no 
means the wifh of the generality of the better fort. 
It was chiefly the plan of a particular clafs of men, 
influenced by republican principles, and the ambition 
Of riling to power and confequence. Confcious they 
eould not compafs this by remaining in a flate of 
peaceable fubjedtion, as heretofore, they had re- 
folvcd, fooner than mifs their aim, to embroil their 
country in difientions, to throw off its connedtiop 
with Britain, and to call in the afliftance of fo- 
reigners againft all who fhould oppofe their de- 
figns. 

Such being the fituation of the Colonics, it would 
be unworthy of that character of generofity and per- 
feverance, which the Britifh nation had always 
maintained, either to abandon the prote&ion of thofe 

Vol. III. No. 18. P - who 
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who adhered to this country, or to give up the feu 
vereignty over it, without having firft exerted ail 
its efforts to fupport the one, and to retain the 
other. 

But the principal fubjed of debate was concerning 
an amendment to the addrefs, requefting an in- 
quiry into the caufes of the prefent difficulties, and 
by what councils the kingdom had been brought in- 
to that perilous pofture of affairs, from which it was 
become fo arduous a talk to extricate it. 
• Both parties on this occafion went over the long 
beaten ground of the innumerable arguments pro>- 
duced by the American conteft ; but the minifteriai 
party proved the ftrongeft, though not without a 
ievere conflict, that lafted till near three in the 
morning, when the addrefs was carried without the 
amendment, by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-fix, to one hundred and feven. 

In the Houfe of Lords the debates were incompa- 
rably more violent than in that of Commons. Op- 
pofition there aflumed a method of proceeding en- 
tirely new, and that ftruck miniftry with the ntmoft 
aftonifhment. In order to exprefs the more forcibly 
their difapprobation of the totality of meafures that 
were recommended by the royal fpeech, and ap- 
proved of by the addrefs, they refufed their concur- 
rence to the prefenting of any. 

The motives alledged for this extraordinary ftep, 
were the fame that had already been fo often re- 
peated ; the incapacity of the prefent minifters, the 
ill fuccefs with which all their meafures had been 
conftantly attended, the difpair of the nation that 
any change of fortune would be brought about 
through their means, the neceflity of placing fuch 
men at the head of affairs in this critical feafon, as 
the public could look up to with hope and confi- 
dence. 

They 
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They infifted uppn a full and circumftantial inqui- 
ry into the origin of the multiplicity of evils and dif- 
trefles that affli&ed the whole empire. Diffatisf ac- 
tion and fufpicion filled all denominations of fub- 
jefts : the naval and military claffes, in particular, 
expreffed a diffidence in thofe at the helm, and were 
involved in fuch diflentibns as threatened the mod 
fatal conferences. Thefe'wcre evils of fuch mag- 
nitude, as required immediate infpeftion : unlefs a 
fpeedy cure was applied, they would prove mortal 
to the ftate ; and no cure could be expected without 
a radical extirpation of the caufe. A complete 
and impartial inquiry* who were the real authors of 
all thefe calamities, ought therefore to be inftitut- 
ed, without any refpeft or exception of perfons. 

The miniftry condemned, in terms of the greateft 
fever ity, this attempt to put a negative on the pre- 
fentation of any addrefs. They treated it as unpre- 
cedented &nd unauthorized by any juft reafoningj 
and utterly fubverfive of the harmony that ought to 
fubfift between the executive and the deliberative 
pbwer of the itate, in fuch perilous times. 

Inquiries into the condudt of miniftry might be 
inftitute4 at any time ; but ought never to prevent 
Unanimity in fupporting government, efpecially in 
Cafes of fuch exigency as the prefent. 

The whole fyftem of public affairs was now al- 
tered. The nature of the conteft was entirely dif- 
ferent from what it had befcn till the prefent crifis. 
The altercation between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies, was now changed into a difpute between this 
kingdom and that ot France. The queftion was* 
whether we fhould paffively fubmit to the dictates 
of that imperious power, and fuffer it* without re- 
fiftance, to wreft our property out of our hands. It 
was not fo much the lofs of this property that fhould 
affeft us, as the indignity of acquiefcing tamely in 
the manner of its being loft. France had infidioufly 
J? 2 pretended 
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pretended to embrace a difinterefted and neutral part 
in regard to this unhappy difpute ; but after deceiv- 
ing us with the warmeft profeflions of peace and 
aaiify, it had, contrary to all maxims of candour 
and probity, broken through all thofe aflurances, 
and violated her faith, in a manner wholly incon- 
fiftent with that rank and character fhe aflumed, and 
totally derpgatoty to that high- fenfe of honour on 
\\rhich fhe fo much valued herfelf, and founded (o 
fuperior a claim of refpeft. 

Allowing that the ufuai pra&iee of politicians 
countenanced thefe deviations from public integri- 
ty, ftill it was incumbent on the party aggrieved by 
them, to fhew his refentment, and to feek repara- 
tion for the injury done him, by every means in his 
power. The perfidious policy of the times might, 
in fome meafure, excule thefe reciprocal ads of 
treachery, too common ' among nations; but the 
very aggreffors in thefe cafes did not expedt to- 
efcape without feeling the fevereft vengeance of 
thofe who were able to infliA it. 

France and America having made one common 
caufe> they could not be disjoined, and the profe- 
oution of war with the one, neceffarity included 
hoftilities with the other. To adt with remiflhefs 
in America, from an idea of bringing it fooner to* 
a reconciliation, would be weaknefs in the extreme : 
k would expofe us to the contempt*and derifion 
equally of the French and the Americans. 

Neither America nor France were fuch objefts 
of terror as fome people took a delight in* repre<~ 
fenting them. The events of the laft campaign had 
fliewn, that Britain was in faft rather an objeft of 
terror to them. The Americans, it was well known r 
dreaded to meet us on equal ground; and the 
French had, with particular care and folicitudr, 
fludied to avoid our fleets, wherever they had not a 
decided and incomparable fuperiority. 

i Th* 
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The war with France being a matter of neceffity, 
it was the duty of the Houfe to ftand by the Throne, 
with their warmeft refolutions to fupport it againft 
that antient atid inveterate enemy. The nation at 
large exprefled the moft refolute determination to ' 
fecond the efforts of government. It would be 
ihameful in its rulers to appear lefs firm and ani- 
mated on fo trying an occafion, and in fo juft a 
caufe. The prefent v%*r with France was defenfive 
in every refped. Were the conteft with the Colo- 
nies to be deferving of reprehenfion on the part of 
Britain, (till the quarrel with France was of its owft 
feeking ; it behoved, therefore, every man who felt 
for the honour, as well as for the intereft of his 
country, to efpoufe itscaufe unfeignedly and with- 
out hefitation. Thofe who refufed to concur in 
fuch a.requifite and laudable meafure, would merit 
no other appellation than that ©f foes to Great 
Britain.. 

The iflue of this debate was, that the addrefs was 
carried, as propofed by. mfciiftry, by a majority, 
■upon a divifion, of fixty-feven to thirty-five. 

A few days after the. meeting of Parliament, the 
proclamation of the third of October, iffued by the 
Commiffioners in America, was made a particular 
fubjed: of inveftigation in both Houfes. 

In the Houfe of Commons, the heavieft cenfures 
were paffed on that part of the proclamation which 
threatened harfli treatment to the Colonifts, in cafe 
<of their continuing in their adherence to France.— 
It was condemned as inhuman and barbarous, and 
unbecoming a civilized and generous people. 

It was moved, in confequence, that an addrefs* 
ihould be prefented to the throne, expreffing the 
abhorrence of Parliament for thofe paffages in the 
proclamation, and requeuing the King publicly to 
iltfavow them* 

P 3 Miniftry 
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Miniftry fupported the propriety of thpfe pafla* 
ges ; afferting, that they imported no more, than 
that the Colonifts, by withdrawing themfelves from 
the obedience they owed to Britain, and throwing 
themfelves into the arms of France, were of courfe 
become as much our enemies as that power itfelf, 
and could expedfc no more indulgence from this 
country in the courfe of its future hoftilities with 
them than France itfelf. 

A moft virulent and acrimonious debate enfued 
upon this occafion, which was at the fame time ac- 
companied with much collateral matter arifing from 
it, as well as with perfonal inveftive. But the ad- 
drefs was reje&ed, upon a divifion, by two hundred 
and nine, againft one hundred and twenty-two. 

An addrefs of the fame nature was propofed by 
the oppofition in the Houfe of Lords, and fup- 
ported by much the fame arguments; but it was 
rejected by a majority of feventy-qne, to thirty- 
ieven. 

In the mean time, the iflue of the engage T 
xnent between the Britifh and French fleets, on 
the twenty-feventh of July, had become a fubjeft 
of frequent and fevere difcuffion among all ranks 
and claffes. Great complaints were made through- 
out the fleet, that by the impropriety of con- 
dud: of the Blue divifion, the opportunity of ob- 
taining a complete victory over the French fleet 
had been loft- 

The difcuffions on this matter became gradually 
the principal fubje&'of the public papers, and were 
carried on with a warmth and vehemence, that fe? 
the whole nation into a ferment of the moft violent 
and outrageous nature. The friends of the Vic? 
Admiral of the Blue were no lefs hot and pofitive 
in the defence of his conduct, than his opponents 
were in its condemnation. Incenfed at the cenfo-? 
jiQUs manner with which it was treated, they la- 
boured 
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bowed to reprefent it as brave and judicious beyond' 
reprehenfion, and even fuperiorly meritorious to 
th# of the commander in chief. 

This altercation in the daily prints became a 
fource of the moft injurious and unguarded provo- 
cations on both fides of the queftion. Thofe who 
efpoufed the caufe of the Admiral, manifefted no 
kfs determination in contradi&ing the repeated af- 
fertions of fuperior merit in his opponent, and ac- 
cufing him in the moft open and explicit manner of 
being the real c?mfe of the efcape of the French 
fleet, through his difobedience of the iignals and 
orders of his commander, and by remaining at a 
diftance with his divifion, inftead of coming to the 
affiftance of the reft of the fleet. Thefe charges, 
which were made with unufual ftrength and confi- 
dence, excited a general defire of a further elucida- 
tion of this matter. 

An accufation of fo weighty a nature, was very 
grievous and alarming to Sir Hugh Pallifer. He 
applied to Admiral Keppel for a juftification of his 
conduit, and a clearance from thofe imputations 
which were fo hurtful to his profeffional charac- 
ter. He required of him to fign and publilh a pa- 
per, dating particulars relative to the engagement 
of the twenty-feventh of July ; one of which was to 
fpecify as a fadt, that he did not intend by his iig- 
nals on the evening of that day, to renew the battle 
at thrft time, but to be in readinefs for it the next 
morning. 

On the rejection of this demand by Admiral Kep- 
pel, Sir Hugh Pallifer publifhed in one of the daily 
papers a variety of circumftances concerning that 
engagement, which were prefaced by a letter, to 
which he figned his name. This publication rer 
fleded feverely on the conduit of the Admiral. 

An attack fo public, and fo detrimental to his 
d&ara&er, induced Admiral Keppel to declare to 

P 4 the 
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the Admiralty, that unlcfs Sir Hugh Pallifer fhould 
explain this matter to his fatisfaCfcion, he could not, 
confidently with his reputation, ever a£t conjointly 
with him. 

This altercation happening before the meeting of 
Parliament, was of courfe taken notice of when it 
met. In the Houfe of Peers, the Earl of Briftol 
demanded of the firft Lord of the Admiralty, an 
inquiry into the condudt of the commanders of the 
fleet on the twenty-feventh of July, aligning as a 
reafon for this demand, the declaration of Admiral 
Keppel, that he would not refume the command, 
until fuch an inquiry had taken place. 

The anfwer to this requifition was, that circum- 
flances did not require it. The confequences of 
the engagement on the twenty-feventh of July, had 
anfwered every purpofe that could have been ex- 
pected. The French fleet, though ^either taken 
oor deftroyed, had been fo effectually difabled apd 
difheartened, that after flying away from the Eng- 
lifh fleet in the night, to avoid a purfuit, it had 
not dared to face it during the whole remainder of 
the campaign,. All the benefits of the completed 
vidtory had thereby been produced; the trade. of 
this country had received the moil estenfive pro-. 
teCtion, while that of France had been ruined. 

The institution of an inquiry would be produc- 
tive of the mod fatal effedbs. It would breed dif- 
fentions, and occafion enmity andfa&ion among the 
naval clafies. This would lead to the moft perni- 
cious confequences, especially at a time when un- 
animity was fo much needed. Such an inquiry 
would no lefs injure the fervice, by depriving it of 
a number of officers, whofe attendance would be 
requifite on a trial of fuch importance, and who. 
mult be abient from their duty, while their prefence 
iyas fo much wanted in their different ftations. — 
' . Thus 
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^hus the fuccefs of the preceding year would in a 
great meafure be defeated by fuch a meafure. 

This inquiry would no lefs wound the public peaco 
of the kingdom : parties would be formed on each 
fide, with all that heat and violence charaderiftic of 
this nation. Whichever way the matter was decided, 
they would ftill remain, and fill the public with fuf- 
picions and animofities, that would continue for a 
long time to difturb both public and private tran- 
quility. 

In the Houfe of Commons this fubjeft was taken 
Dp in the fame manner. It wasjirged, that as Ad- 
miral Keppel had exprefled a public refufal to ferve 
in conjunction with Sir Hugh Pallfer, the caufe of 
fuch a declaration ought to be made known, by a 
thorough investigation of the condud that had oc- 
cafioned it. 

The nation had a right to be fully informed of 
the nature of the conteft between two officers in 
fuch high truft. Whoever of the two was in fault, 
ought unqueftionably to undergo condign punifh- 
ment. If the difpute proceeded from (light caufes, 
they ought to be removed with all fpeed, and no 
difference be fuffered to fubfift between the princi- 
pal commanders in the navy, among whom unani- 
mity was peculiarly neceflary in the difcharge of 
their refpe&ive duties. 

Admiral Keppel, and Sir Hugh Pallifer, who 
were both prefent in the Houfe on this occafion, 
fpoke feverally to the point in queftion in fupport 
of their refpe&ive conduft. The iflue of the con- 
teft between them was, that a motion was made for 
an addrefs to the Crown to bring Sir Hugh Pallifer 
to a trial, for his behaviour in the late engagement 
with the French fleet. 

In anfwer to this motion, Sir Hugh Pallifer re- 
plied in a fpeech of great warmth and vehemence, 
that he had already demanded and obtained a court- 
martial 
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ipartial to fit on Admiral Keppel, whom he charged 
with having through his mifcondud caufed the. 
failure of fuccefs in that engagement. 

This communication occafioned great aftonifh-r 
ment in the Houfe, It had been, and ftill conti- 
nued to be the general defire of individuals of all 
parties, to heal this breach between thefe two officers, 
^nd to prevent it from going any further at a time 
when the fervices of both were fo much needed. 
The feuds that would arife in the navy from fuch 
a litigation were fully forefeen, and the mifchievous 
influence they would have upon the affairs of the 
nation. From thefe weighty motives, it was the 
cordial wifh of the Houfe to put an end to this aU 
tercation with all fpeed. 

It was therefore with univerfal concern the Houfe 
was informed of the determination that had beeit 
taken to bring Admiral Keppel to a trial ; the fore- 
fight of what would be the refult of fuch a ftep, 
ftruck them with the greateft anxiety. 

Admiral Keppel conducted himfelf on this occa- 
fion with remarkable temper and coolnefs of ex- 
predion. He acquiefced without reludance in the 
orders that had been laid upon him to prepare for a 
trial of his conduct, which he hoped would not, 
upon inquiry, appear to have been diihonourable or 
injurious to his country, any more than difgraceful 
to himfelf. 

Much difcontent was created by the Board of Ad- 
miralty's admitting the charges againft Admiral 
Keppel, and appointing. a trial. It was condemned 
in the Houfe in terms of the greateft feverity. It 
was aflerted to have been their duty to have la- 
boured with the utmoft earneftnefs, and exerted 
their whole official influence to ftifle this un- 
happy difagreement between two brave and valuable 
men, the confequences of which they well knew, 
and ought to have obviatpd, by irfterpofing as re-. 

con- 
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conciliators, inftead of promoting the difpute, by 
ponfenting to bring it to a judicial and public head- 
ing. Imputations of a Heavier kind were made on 
this occafion, and expreflfed with great explicitnefg 
and freedom of fentiments and language. 

The anfwer made by thofe who undertook to jufr 
tify the condudt of the Lords of the Admiralty was, 
that they could not confiftently with the impartiality 
which they owed to every officer of the navy, re- 
fufe to receive all matters of complaint relating 
to fubje&s of their department. They had no right 
tp decide on the merits of apy cafe laid before them; 
they were bound to refer it to a court compofed of 
naval officers, who were the only proper and com- 
petent judges of each others condutfc in profeffional 
matters. 

Every man in that line was' naturally defirous to 
Ije tried by his peers. Both military and naval 
cafes were of fo complex and difficult a texture, 
that none but perfons belonging to the profeffion 
had any pretence to pafs a judgment upon them. 
In conformity with thefe principles, which were 
founded upon the cleared equity, they left the 
decifion of the prefent altercation to the gentle- 
men of the navy, whofe honour and integrity in 
all inftances of this kind had never been called in 
queftion, and by whofe verdift alone it was but juft 
and reafonable that every officer in that line of fer- 
vice fliould wifli to ftand or fall. 

The arguments upon this fubjeft were manifold, 
and urged with great heat and violence on both 
fides. They were productive of uncommon ani- 
mofity and rancour, and opened a door to a fpirit of 
contention that diffufed itfelf through all claffes of 
fociety. 

People of moderation and candour lamented with 
unfeigned forrow, the rage and fury by which both 
parties were governed on this unfortunate emergen- 

cy. 
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cy. Such was the height of paffion that prevailed 
every where, that the critical circumftances of this 
nation were wholly forgotten, and the attention of 
the public entirely abforbed in this fatal difputc. 
Individuals of all ranks, and all profeffions, en* 
gaged in it with as much zeal as if they had been 
perfonally concerned in the iffue. 

The difiatisfa&ion that was excited upon this 
occafion among the upper claffes in the navy, ap- 

grared in a memorial that was prcfented to th« 
ing by twelve of the oldeft and moft diftinguifhed 
Admirals,, at the head of whom was the name of 
that great and illuftrious commander Lord Hawke. 

The condudt of Sir Hugh Pallifer was therein 
condemned without referve ; that of the Admiralty 
itfelf was feverely cenfured, as having eftablifhed a 
precedent pregnant with the moft ruinous confer 
quences to the naval fervice of the kingdom. By 
the meafure it had now adopted, that board had 
fubmitted to become the inftrument of any in- 
dividual who might be prompted by iniquitous mo- 
tives to deprive the navy of its beft and higheft 
officers. 

They reprefented it as a deftrudfcive violation of 
all order and difcipline in the navy, to permit and 
countenance long concealed, afid afterwards precis 
pitately adopted qharges, and recriminatory accus- 
ations of iubordinate officers againft their com- 
manders in chief. They reprobated it as highly 
improper and fcandalous, to fuffer men at once 
in high civil office, and in fubordinate command, 
previous to their making fuch accufatiqns, to 
attempt to corrupt the judgment of the public, 
by publifhing libels on their officers in a common 
newfpaper, which, tended at once. to excite deten- 
tions in the navy, and to prejudice the minds of 
thofe who were to try the merits of the accufation 
againft the fuperior officer. 
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What added considerable weight to this memo* 
ml, was, that th? majority of thofe who fubfcrib* 
ed it, were not only officers of the firft raak and im* 
portance in the navy, but unconnected with the opv 
pofition, and attached by various motives to the 
court and minidry. This evinced their conduit in 
the prefent indance, to have been uninfluenced by 
configurations of party. 

The minds. of men of all profeffions and degreet 
were fo entirely engroffed by the trial of Admiral 
Keppel, that no bufinefs of any confequence was 
agitated in either of the Houfes of Parliament 
while it continued. The mod adtive members in 
V>th were now at Portfmouth, detained by the in- 
tereft they took in the caufe of the two conten- 
danta. 

This famous trial begun upon the feventh of Ja- 
nuary, feventy-nine, and lafted more than a month r 
not ending till the eleventh day of February enfu- 
ing. After a long and accurate invedigation of 
every fpecies of evidence that could be produced, 
upon a bufinefs of fuch intricacy, as well as im'por-. 
tance, the court-martial acquitted Admiral Keppel " 
of all the charges that had been brought againft 
him, in the completed and mod honourable man- 
. iter. He was declared in the cleared and moff ex- 
plicit terms, to have afted the part of a judicious, 
brave, and experienced officer ; and the accufation 
was condemned in the fevered language. 

The fatisfa&son felt and exprefled upon the ac- 
quittal of Admiral Keppel was confpicuous in the 
highed degree. Both Houfes of Parliament voted 
him their thanks for the eminent fervices he. had 

ETformed, and the whole nation refounded with 
s applaufe. 

The City of London didinguifhed itfelf in the 
mod driking manner, by the zeal with which it 
tedified its participation in the general fatisfaftion 

of 
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of the public. It beftowed every honour and mark 
of refpeft in its power upon Admiral Keppel ; whd 
certainly hcd ample caufe to congratulate himfelf,' 
upon the many proofs of unfeigned efteem and at- 
tachment, which he experienced upon this memo- 
rable occafion. 

The refentment againft his accufer operated in no 
lefs ftriking and forcible a manner; The tide of po- 
pular rage was fd ftrong, that it conftrained him to 
retire wholly from public life^ and to refign all his 
employments; 

But notwith (landing the high degree of national 
favour and efteem, in tvhich Admiral Keppel now 
flood, it was foon difcovered that they would avail 
little in reftoring him to authority and command ; 
and he thought it prudent to Withdraw from a fitu- 
ation wherein he found himfelf not acceptable. 

The diffatisfa&ion occafioned by this treatment 
of Admiral Keppel, contributed powerfully to em- 
bitter the oppofition againft th^fe who were confi- 
dered as the authors of it. Thoffc-who prefided at 
the Board of Admiralty underwent a fevere exami- 
nation of their conduct. It was reprefented as er« 
roneous and faulty in the extreme ; and no pains' 
were omitted to lay it forth in fuch colours, as to 
make it appear deferring of the higheft reprehen- 
fion. 

Its conduft for a fcries of years, was animadvert- 
ed upon with the utmoft cenlure and reprobation. 
A multitude of tafts and particulars were cited, in 
proof of the afiertions, and in fupport of the charges 
made againft thofe who adminillered this depart- 
ment. Their condudt the laft fummer efpecialfy, 
was adverted to as greatly deficient in prudence, and 
as having expofed the kingdom to the mod ferious 
danger. 

Adminiftration made a long and circumftantial 
reply to thefe charges, The debates upon this oc- 
cafion 
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Cafion were unufually animated; and 'repeatedly 
called forth the abilities of the the different fpeakers 
on both fides. 

A refolution had been moved on the part of op- 
pofition, in confequence of thefe charges,, tending 
to condemn the conduft of the Admiralty during 
the preceding year ; but it was reje&ed by a majo- 
rity of two hundred and four, to one hundred and 
feventy. 

So inconfiderable a proportion in favour of mini- 
ftry, emboldened oppofition to refume its attack 
upon the Board ; but it was again defeated by much 
the fame majority. 

The intent of oppofition in this latter attempt* 
was to (hew that the date of the navy was inadequate 
to the vaft expences incurred for its fupport and 
augmentation. The chief argument ufed in proof 
of this aflertion, was the fuperiority of the fums 
granted for the navy of late years, to thofe granted 
in former ; from whence it was inferred, that the 
Navy ought to have been much more numerous. 

The circumftance chiefly ailedged in exculpation 
of the Admiralty, was the larger fize of the (hips at 
prefent conftru&ed, in comparifon of thofe built in 
the time alluded to in the eftimate adduced by op^ 
pofition. 

Thefe debates concerning the navy were marked 
by the declaration of Lord Howe and Admiral Kep- 
pel x the two principal officers at that time in the 
the fea fervice, that they were determined to with- 
draw themfelves from it, whlie it continued under 
the prefent direction. 

This refignation was fhortly after followed by that 
of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Lindfay, and fe- 
veral other officers of great reputation. So general 
were the difcontents, that no lefs, it was faid, than 
twenty Captains of the firft diftindfcion in the navy, 
had purpofed to throw up their commiffions in a 

bodv 
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body on the fame day. Nothing but the fenfe of the 
very great need in which their country flood of their 
febilities, prevented them from executing their de- 
termination. 

This readincfs to relinquish the public fervice tb 
(o many of the ableft naval commanders, excited a 
general alarm throughout the nation, and oceafioned 
ftdireA attack from oppofition, againft the principal 
Lord of the Admiralty. A motion was made that 
an addrefs ihould be prefented to the Crown, for the 
removing him from his ftation at that Board. 

Befides the arguments already alledged, the fpt- 

' rit of difcontent and defe&ion now reigning in th< 

navy> was chiefly infifted upon, and the danger of 

lofing, at a time when moft wanted, the courage 

imd capacity of the beft officers in the navy. 

The reply to this charge was, that they had no* 
been difmiffed ; their refignation was voluntary and 
unrequefted* They a£ted out of character in aflunr- 
ing the freedom to require that minifters ihould b6 
diibharged from their refpeAive departments* 
Should they continue to refufe their fervices to the 
ftate, others might be found to replace them.- 

After a violent altercatidn, that took up a great 
part of the night, the motion for thef removal of 
Lord Sandwich from his office,' was reje&ed by a 
majority of two hundred and twenty, to one hun- 
dred and eighteen * 

This debate was followed, within a few days, by 
the appointment of a committtee, to inquire into the 
condudk of the American war. It took place at the 
requeft of Lord and Sir William Howe, in order to 
clear themfelves of any imputation of mifmanage- 
znent. 

An inquiry of this nature had long been earneftly 
defired by the the public. Multitudes had been im- 
preifed with an opinion, that the reduction of Ame- 
rica, by fuch a force as had been fent from this coun- 
try 
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try td that purpofe, would have been completed 
with facility in one, or in two campaigns at mofh 
They were impatient at the delay which attended 
this bufinefs, and were anxious to know what were 
the caufes of it. 

It was therefore become neceflary to lay before 
the public, the real caufes of the failure of this im- 
portant objeft, and to inform them of thofe parti* 
culars, without the knowledge of which, they. 
could not form an adequate idea of the fubjeft in 
queftion. 

To this intent Sir William Howe, in a fpeech 
which lafted near two hours, delivered with great 
precifion and perfpicuity, a narrative of his con- 
duct during the time he commanded in America: 
His account was liftened to with uncommon atten- 
tion ; and feenied to make a powerful impreffioa 
upon the hearers. 

The afiertionshe made, and the faftshe advanced, 
Were fuppbrted by the testimony of feveral witndffes> 
equally refpe&able from their rank and charader. 
They were, Earl Cornwallis, Major General Grfcy, Sir 
Andrew Hammond, Major Montrefor, Chief En- 
gineer, and Sir George Ofborne, a member of the 
Houfe of Commons. 

From their concurrent allegations and remarks, 
they appeared to be clearly of opinion, that the 
forces fent to America were at no period of the 
war, fufficiently numerous to reduce it. That the 
real caufe of this, was the inimical difpofition of 
the Americans, who were almoft unanimous in their 
determination to refift the efforts of Great Britain to 
fubduc them. It alfo proceeded from the nature 
of the country, which was peculiarly unfavourable 
to military operation*. From thefc two confidera- 
tions, it was uncommonly difficult, and oftentimes 
impoffible to reconnoitre the enemy, or to obtain 
any intelligence that could be relied on, touching. 
Vol. ill No. 18., ,CL ** 
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the roads, the fituatioh of places, or of ground, or 
the means of procuring forage or provifions. For 
want of this latter article, efpecially, it was imprac- 
ticable for the army to aft at any diftance from the 
fleet, or without having poffeffion of both fides of 
fome navigable river : and its motions were at- 
tended with much delay, and often with great dan- 
ger, from being uiually confined in its march to a 
nngle column. 

It appeared at the fame time from their tefti- 
mony, that the encampment to which the Ameri- 
cans retreated after their defeat at Long Ifland, in 
Auguft, feventy-fix, was fo ftrongly fortified, and 
the enemy within it in fuch force, that it would have 
been an a£t of the greateft temerity, to have at- 
tacked it without artillery and the other necefiary 
preparftions for fuch an attempt. This particular 
was ftatcd in anfwer to thofe who had blamed Sir 
Williai^Howe for riof having made an immediate 
ajflault on that encampment. 
. A variety of other particulars were mentioned by 
them in anfwer to other charges againft fome parts 
of his conduft. They were unanimoufly of opinion, 
that his proceedings in the inftances animadverted 
upon were the molt eligible and judicious he could 
have chofeh. T he fadts they eftablifhed were fuch, 
in ihort, as proved him to have aded with a valour 
and prudence adequate to the importance of his 
command. 

In order to invalidate the affertions made by Sir 
William Howe, together with the teftimonies ad- 
duced in his favour, two counter-witneffes were 
called in by the adverfe party. Thefe were Major 
General Robertfon, Deputy Governor of New York, 
and Mr. Jofeph Galloway, an American gentleman* 

The counter-evidence produced againft Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, chiefly tended to difprove or debilitate 
what had been depofed in his defence. — Its principal 
?iin was to eftablifh a great fuperiority in number 

of 
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of fuch as were inclined to the caufe of Britain, 
among the natives of America, comparatively to 
thofe who oppofed it : that had a proper ufe been 
made of this difpofition, it might have been ren- 
dered highly ferviceable, and would have effentially 
contributed to a fuccefsful termination of the wan 
That the Britifh forces in America were fully ade- 
quate to the fuppreffion of all refiftance. That the 
country was not fo full of obftrudtions and impedi- 
ments in the way of armies, as had been reprefented* 
That its woods and forefts were no obftacles to pre* 
vent armies from marching in as many coluhins as 
they judged proper. That the Britifh troops ex- 
celled the Americans in their own methods of bufh- 
fighting. That the American army had ufually, if 
not at all tim^s, been inferior in ftrength to what it 
had been represented* 

Various charges of mifconduft were alfo brought 
againft both Lord and Sir William Howe ; but they 
were fuch as had been already contradi&ed in the 
moft pofuive and direct manner by the previous de- 
positions in their favour. 

It was particularly noticed during this examina- 
tion, that ftrong credit. was due to the teftimony 
brought for them. It relied upon perfons of known 
integrity and judgment. Their knowledge was ga- 
thered from what they had perfonally feen and ex- 
perienced. They had been ocular witneffes of the 
events they defcribed ; and thoroughly acquainted 
with the meafures upon which they had delivered 
their opinions : they were military men, and in that 
light were competent to decide on military tranf- 
adtions, efpecially fuch at which they were pre- 
fent. 

The fame advantages were not found in a propor- 
tionable degree, in thofe whofe teftimony was 
brought to combat theirs. One of them was not a 
militaty man ; and though the other was a gentle- 

Qji man 
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nian of a very refpedfcable character, as well as aft 
officer of great merit, yet he had chiefly been in 
garrifona during the prefent war, and had not affifted 
at thofe operations which were now the objeft 
of inquiry. It was no lefs ©bferved, that the 
evidence for Sir William Howe was affirmative 
and circumftantial ; that agaioft him, general and 
negative. . 

• The inquiry into the conduct of Sir William 
Howe, encouraged General Burgoyne to folicit the 
Houfe to afford htm -alio an opportunity of clearing 
himfelf of the cenfures which he had fo largely ex- 
perienced. 

His requeft appeared fo reafortable, and he had 
been treated of late with fo much feverity, that all 
parties concurred in thinking, that he demanded no 
more than what he was juftly entitled to expefl from 
the equity of that Houfe. He was accordingly 
permitted to produce the neceffary authorities fo* 
his juftification. 

The witneffes that appeared on his behalf, were> 
Sir Guy Carleton, Governor of the Province erf 
Quebec at the time of General Burgoyne's expedi- 
tion ; the Earl of Belcarras, Captain Money, Quar- 
ter Matter General of his army ; the Earl of Har- 
rington, Major Forbes, Captain Bloomfield of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kingftoo, AdjtfJ 
tarn-General. 

. The firft of thefe officers excepted, whofe duty 
retained him at Quebec upon that occafion, the 
others had attended General Burgoyne during the 
whole time of .his expedition, and bad 'of courfe 
been prefent at the tranfa&ions that were saw to be 
fubmitted to a parliamentary examination. 

The account they laid before the Houfe, way 
remarkably accurate and perfpicuous. As they 
had ihared in all the hard&ips and. perils of that 
memorable eaterprize, they were fully qualified tor 

- defcribe 
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defcribe it ia its proper colours. The teftimany 
they gave, was fiich, as placed General Burgoync'* 
character in the moft meritorious and confpicuous 
light. 

- It appeared, that throughout the whole .of this ex* 
pedition, the General had, as occafions required, aded 
equally the part of a commander and of a foidier* 
That amidft the difkppointments and diftrefies they 
were continually firuggling with, the attachment of 
all ranks in his army to his perfon, continued un* 
ihaken. That during the inceffant toils, difficul- 
ties, and dangers of thi4 unfortunate campaign, no 
murmur, nor difcontent of any kind, was etprefled 
among the numbers who compofed it, againft any 
part of his conduct or behaviour. That when it 
was found their patience and courage had been ex* 
erted in vain, and that all hopes of fuccefs were at 
an end, (till they were ready to follow him .to the 
field, and to die with their arms in their hands- 

A variety of particulars relating to this expedi* 
tion, were alfo cleared up, entirely to his honour, 
and the removing of fevcral charges and infinuations 
to his difadvantage. 

There was, at the fame time, a circumftance 
mentioned, which the liberality of fenttments of 
the witnefles would not permit them to fupprefs* 
They made an explicit and candid acknowledgment 
of the courage and intrepid behaviour of the Ame- 
ricans; fully refuting thofe fcandalous furmifes of 
their deficiency of fpirit, that had been too readily 
adopted by thofe who were unacquainted with their 
character, and that were no lefs fhamefu} in thofe 
who propagated or admitted them, than injurious 
«ad unjuft to thofe who faffcred from fo bafe and 
groundlefs an imputation. 

It was remarked by numbers of the moft judtci* 
ous individuals in the nation, in confequence of thefe 
parliamentary difquifitions into the conduct of Sir 

QL3 WiUiam 
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William Howe and General Bur goyne, that tfie fpfc 
rit of defamation lately gone forth, and thkt feemed 
particularly levelled at the moft exalted chara&ers 
in the naval and military line, would, if not 
checked in due time, produce the moft fatal 
confequences to the nation, by depriving it of 
its belt officers, through the averfenefs that would 
prevail among them, to undertake a fervice attended 
with fo much difcouragement, and that expofed 
every man whofe good fortune did not come up to 
the Full expectations that had been formed, to ob- 
loquy and flander without tneafure, and to be ren- 
dered by the bafeft arts, an objedfc of univerfal 
odium. 

While thefe tranfa&ions were occupying the aN 
tention of the Houfe of Commons, that of the 
Lords was no lefs bufily taken up with thofe inqui- 
ries and examinations into the ftate of the navy, 
which had, in the preceding feffion, occafioned fo 
many debates among them. 

* What rendered the inquiry now carrying on in 
the Houfe of Lords the more remarkable, was the 
perfon who exerted the moft aftiviry in bringing it 
forward. This was the Earl of Briftol, a nobleman 
whofe life, through a complication of infirmities and 
difeafes, was evidently drawing to a fpeedy end ; 
but whofe refolution and induftry remained unbroken 
to the laft. 

He was chiefly affifted in this tedious and difficult 
bufinefs, by the Duke of Bolton, and the Duke of 
Richmond. This latter nobleman was obliged, in 
his abfence, to fupply his place in fome of the moft 
intricate parts. , * 

. The firft ftep that was taken, was to demand the 
official papers and documents neceflary for fuch an 
iriveftigation. Here again a refufal was made, on 
the ground fo often pleaded, of the danger that 

woul4 
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\vould arife from difclofing, in fo public a manner, 
tl^e actual ftate of the navy in fuch a critical time. 

This refufal wa,s refented with the utmoft vehe- 
mence by the Earl of Briftol, in whole name the 
demand for papers had been made. As foon as he 
was able, he repaired to the Houfe ; and, notwith- 
standing he was fo weak, as to be unable to ftand 
without crutches, he fpoke with a ftrength and ani- 
mation that {truck the whole Houfe with amaze- 
ment. 

The fpeech he made was full of the moil bitter 
invedtives againft the Earl of Sandwich, whofe con- 
duct, as Firft Lord of the . Admiralty, he depitted 
in the moft opprobrious colours. He explicitly 
gave notice, that his intent was to con v id: that 
nobleman of malverfation, and to effed: his removal 
from the department wherein he now prefided. 

Lord Sandwich, in a firm and fpirited fpeech, 
combated very circumftantially the various attacks 
upon his adminiftration, and declared that whatever 
errors he might have committed, he had it amply in 
his power to make it manifeft to all the impartial and 
unprejudiced world, that he had afted in every 
branch of the department committed to his charge, 
with the ftri&eft integrity, and the cleareft endea- 
vours to benefit the public. 

In the courfe of the debates occafioned by this 
fubjed, a moft violent difcuffion took place on the 
appointment of a commander in chief over the 
grand fleet, intended for the Channel and Home 
Jervice. 

The perfon appointed to this high and important 
fiation, was Sir Charles Hardy, a brave and expe- 
rienced officer; but now advanced in years, and 
who had long retired from the a&ive fcenes of a na- 
val life, with an intention never to return to them. 
He was at this time Governor of Greenwich I lot- 
pUal. 
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It was afferted by oppofirion, that the coafc* 
quences of the behariour of thofe who prefided at 
the Admiralty were alarming in the inoft ferious de- 
gree. They had driven from the fcrvice of their 
COJntry the moft eminent officers in the navyt 
They were now reduced to the neceflky of applying^ 
to an elderly gentleman, broken with age and infir- 
mities, to accept of a command from which he 
would gladly have been excufed. . 

But fuch, it was faid, was the rancour with which 
men of real merit and elevated minds were perfe-. 
cuted, for hot bowing with meannefs and fertility 
to the caprice and preiumption of people in power* 
that (boner than employ fuch men, however their 
abilities were wanted in thefe calamitous times, they 
would hazard the fafety, and the very exiftence of 
the ftate, by committing its defence to perfons 
much inferiorly qualified, and who were univerfally 
known to be paft that time of life and ftrength 
which was requifite for the great functions to which 
they were fo imprudently called. 

The Earl ot Briftol, according to the notice 
he had given, having collected the materials on 
which he intended to reft his charges againft the 
Earl of Sandwich, laid them before the Houfe on 
the day which had been appointed for that purpofe, 
He accompanied them with a fpeech, wherein he 
took great pains to enforce the propriety ©f dis- 
placing that nobleman. Among other particulars 
he ftated, that a fum of feven millions had been 
expended on the navy within the laft feven years, 
above the proportion allotted in any like period bet 
fore, and yet the navy was evidently on the de- 
crease. 

The Earl of Sandwich made a long and animated 
fpeech injuftificationofhiscondud. He reprefented 
the ftate of the navy as vigorous and flourifhing, from 
{he number of large and capital fhips it contained, 

much 
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much exceeding the dimenfions of thofe conftru&ed 
fome years before, He pofitively denied the efti- 
mates and calculations made by the Earl of Briftol 
refpedfcing the charges and expences of building and ' 
repairing the navy, ■ 

The debate upon this Qccafion ws^s long, and ac- 
companied with great warmth. The fpeakers ex- . 
erted themfelves on both fides in a more than ordi- 
pary manner. On putting the queftion, the *io% 
tion for the removal of Lord Sandwich was rejected 
by a majority of feventy-eight, to thirty-nine. 

This rejeftion produced a ftrong proteft, iigned 
by twenty-five Lords. The Earl of Briftol drew 
up a feparate one in his own behalf, wherein he en- 
tered into a detail of the motives that had induced 
him to propofe the motion which had been rejected. 
It was the laft public tranfa&ion with which that 
celebrated nobleman ctofed an a&ive and variegated 
life. 

It was obferved by the public, in regard to thefe 
repeated inquiries into the ftate of the navy, that 
whoever was in fault, one matter was clear, which 
' was, that the truth, in all thefe difquifitions, was 
fo difficult to come at, from the perplexed and end- 
lefs mazes of accounts and examinations wherein it 
" was involved, that true wifdom would confift in 
cordially forgetting and forgiving the various mif- 
takes into which the moft intelligent are apt to fall, 
while there was reafon to believe they were unin- 
tentional, and proceeding only from the inherent 
incapablenefs of human najure to excel in every 
refjpedi 
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CHAP.. XLIII. 

Declaration of Spain in favour of America* - 
1779. 

DURING thefe difputes and contentions in 
Great Britain, the French miniftry was le* 
duloufly employed in procuring the acceffion of Spain 
to the caufe it had efpoufed. 

Experience had fliown France, that notwith- 
ftanding the hopes (he had conceived from her vaft 
preparations, they were not adequate to the defign 
ihe had formed, of compaffing the fubmiffion of 
Great Britain to the terms fhe had planned in con- 
junction with the Umted States of America. She 
faw her commerce in evident danger of being to- 
tally ruined, and the refources of her marine, of 
courfe, effe&ually deftroyed. The danger wasim-* 
minent and immediate. In the fpace of one twelve- 
month more, flie had every reafon to apprehend 
that the fleets and privateers of Britain, were they 
to proceed as they had begun, would reduce her to 
fuch diftrefs, as to compel her to relinquifh the ob- 
ject fte had fo long kept in view. 
, In this extremity, lhe reminded the Court of 
Spain of the obligations incumbent upon it, in 
virtue of the Family Compad. She reprefented 
the confequences of fuffering Great Britain once 
more to give the law to France. Were the French 
branch of the line of Bourbon to be thus humbled, 
the Spanifh branch could not fail to participate in 
its humiliation. Thus they would both be de- 
graded a fecond time in the eyes of all Europe. 

At 
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At the time when the Convention at Saratoga took 
place, the French miniftry, which had long been 
waiting for fuch' an opportunity of coming to a rup- 
ture with Great Britain, immediately propoied to 
the Spaniih Court an union of their mutual ftrengtb, 
in order to compel Great Britain to acknowledge 
the independence of America. The entire over- 
throw or the Britiih power was laid before that 
Court as the infallible confequence of fuch a lofs as 
that of the vaft dominions poflefled by Great Bri- 
tain in America. This would reduce it fo low, that 
henceforth the Houfe of Bourbon might look upon 
itlelf as delivered from its capital enemy. 

But the folicitations of the French miniftry were 
not fuccefsful. Spain did not at that time think it 
in any wife her intereft to co-operate in the difmem- 
berment of the Britiih empire. Several of her poli- 
ticians were no lefs difpofed to look forward to future 
contingencies, than to confult the feeming intereft of 
the day. Thefe were by no means inclined to precipi- 
tate rpatters in a bufinefs that appeared to them to 
require mature deliberation. France was unufually 
impatient to draw Spain into her meafures upon this 
occafion. This they were not furprized at, when 
they considered that its American pofieffions were 
but of fmall importance comparatively to thofe of 
Spain, and that the nature of them differed effen- 
tially from that of the dominions of the Spaniih 
Crown in that vaft hemifphere. 

The precedent of a fuccefsful rebellion, was look- 
ed upon at the Court of Spain as too dangerous to 
be forwarded and encouraged in the manner pro- 
pofed by France. The pofieffions of Spain were in 
many refpedts fimilar to thofe of Great Britain in 
that part of the world. Should the prefent conteft 
between them and that Crown terminate in its lofing 
then}, an event fp remarkable, could not fail to 

make 
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make ah impreffion on the inhabitants of the Spanilh. 
fettlements in America.. 

Notwithftanding the fidelity and fuhmiffioir pro- 
fefled by the Spanilh Colonies ii\ America, there 
Was reafon to apprehend that the defection of the 
Britifli Colonilts, would be attended with pernicious 
effeds. It was well, known that there were turbu^ 
lent fpirits in many of the provinces of Spanifh 
America. Thefe would not omit to avail themfelves.. 
of fo ftriking an inftance of fuccefs, to excite dis- 
contents and commotions, and would hold up the 
example of Britifh America, to thofe who were £&• 
ditioufly inclined, in order to animate them to tread 
in the fame fteps. 

Were Spain to affift the Britifli Colonies in their 
refiftance to the parent ftate, and become inftru-r 
mental in procuring their independence, it could 
not be doubted that Great Britain would lofe no op- 
portunity to effedt a fimilar difmemberment of the 
Spanilh empire. A retaliation of this nature would 
become an immediate objedt of her politics ; and. 
her ftrength was fo great, that aided by the alli-» 
ances Ihe might form in Europe, and by the incli- 
nation of thofe multitudes whom views of perfonal 
intereft might feduce from their allegiance in Spa* 
niih America, Ihe would with the more likelihood 
accompliih a project of that nature, as Ihe would not 
probably attempt it till Ihe had taken the precaution 
to involve the Houfeof Bourbon in fuch difputes on 
the continent of Europe, as would require the full 
employment of its whole ftrength by land, and pre- 
clude it from making any confiderable exertions at 
fea. 

But exclufive of thefe confiderations, which were 
evidently well founded, Spain ought no lefs to carry 
its views further than the prefent time. True ic 
was, that a family compact fubfifted between the 
French and Spanilh branches of the Houfeof Bour- 
, 1 bon; 
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bfln ; but it was not irrevocable. It* was founded 
much more on perfdnal regard, than upon na* 
Clonal intereft. France and Spain, antecedently, to 
^ the date of their being ruled by princes united by 
cohfafcguinity, had been as much noted for their re* 
ciprocal enmity, as any nations ih Europe; the 
Engliih themfelves were not more hoftile to the 
French, than the Spaniards ha* been. 

This fpirit of mutual oppbfition, though laid for 
the prefent, might revive, and become as powerful 
in its operations, as in any preceding aeras* There 
had already happened a breach between the two 
crowns: it had even taken place not long after 1 
the acceffion of the very firft Prince of thd 
Houfe of Bourbon, that wore the Spanifh crown. 
Circumftances might alter fo much, as to produce 
events of the like nature, perhaps much foonerthan 
expected. The temper and difpofition of the French 
and Spaniih nations were notorioufly oppoiite ; and 
were in that refped remarkably lufceptible oif dif- 
like and averfion. This antipathy of chara&er, 
it was well known, had oftentimes produced molt 
• deplorable effeds among the military claffes of each 
power. Though embodied in the common fervice 
of theitf refpedive fovereigns, neither officers nor 
foldiers could live together on terms of friendfhip ; 
their fwords were incefiantly drawn againft each 
other in private quarrels. Where individuals were 
fo ready to differ, it could not be expe&ed but foon 
or late the public, of which they compofed a part, 
would partake at laft in this inimical frame of 
mind. 

Were Spain and France again to become rivals^ 
the former would, in fuch cafe, have ample caufe 
to repent its having co-operated in the diminution 
of the power of Great Britain, which was, from its 
jriterefts and fituation, much better calculated for 
in ally to Spain, than France ; a connection with 

which 
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which was productive of much lefs profit eithe* t4 
individuals or to the public. 

From thefe various motives it tfras represented a* 
unadvifeable to be aiding in the downfall of a power* 
whofe. friendihip might be found highly valuable 
upon future occafions. In preffing Spain with fo 
much eagernefs to join in its deftru&ion, who could 
tell whether France itfelf had not an eye to what 
was now furmifed, and did notfecretly wifli, by the 
depreffion of Great Britain, to deprive Spain of the 
fupport it would receive from that quarter, in cafe 
of a breach of that union which now fubfiftcd .be* 
tween the two crowns, much more than between 
the two nations ? 

Such were the reafonings and ideas that prevailed 
among feveral of the members of the Spaniih mini* 
_ftry, on the firft application of the Court of France 
for its interference in favour of America* 

In confequence of the averfenefs which was tefti* 
fied on the part of Spain, at that time, to coincide 
with the meafures of France, the negotiations with 
the commiffioncrs of the United States were carried 
on without its participation; and the alliance with 
them was concluded, and notified to the Court of 
London, without any previous coniultation with the 
Spaniih miniftry. 

It was not till the greater part of the year feventy* 
eight was elapfed, that France refumed her felici- 
tations at Madrid. From whatever caufe it might 
proceed, they were more luccefsful than before* 
The Spaniih monarch was at laft prevailed upon to 
make an offer of his mediation between France* 
North America, and Great Britain. 

He afted upon this occafion with great forefight 
fnd circumfpe&ion. He watted till the military and 
naval forces that had been employed in the lato 
quarrel between Spain and Portugal, were returned 
from Brazil, and till the richr fleets from. Mexico 

and 
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and Peru were fafely arrived in the harbours of 
Spain. As s foonas thofe were fecured, he affumed 
the character of mediator between the powers at 
war. 

Great Britain was not averfe to his attempting a 
pacification upon fuch terms as comported with her 
intereft and dignity. A fufpicion however, was not 
groundlefsly entertained, that he would lean to the 
fide of a prince of his family. 

The terms propofed by the Spanifh Monarch 
were, that both parties ihould immediately difarm, 
and agree to an univerfal ceflation of hoftilities in all 
parts of the world : That all parties ihould remain 
in pofleffion of the places and territories they occu- 
pied at the time this fufpenfion took place : That a 
meeting Ihould be appointed, where the minifters 
of France and Great Britain ihould fettle their re- 
fpe&ive differences : That France ihould not inter- 
fere in the fettlement of the difpute between Great 
Britain and the States of America, which ihould be 
left entirely to the decifion of Spain : That in the 
mean time, the American States ihould be treated 
vrith on a footing of independency ; and that in cafe 
an accommodation were not effected, hoftilities 
Ihould not re-commence till a twelvemonth's notice 
had been given of fuch an intention. 

Thefe terms were by fome politicians efteemed far 
from difadvantageous to Great Britain. That in 
particular which prefcribed a ceflation of hoftilities, 
,was coniidered as highly favourable to this country. 
It would give time for the refentment of the Ame- 
ricans to cool, and would afford opportunities to 
form fuch plans of reconciliation with them, as. 
might prove acceptable. By leaving the Britiih 
forces in pofleffion of the places where they were 
ftationed, beneficial conceflions might be procured 
for the reftoration of them. Were the negotiations 
K> prove ineffectual, leifuce would be afforded tot 

6 Great 
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Great Britain to put herfelf in a ftronger ftate df 
preparation for the renewal of hoftilities*; and not 
improbably to form a counter-alliance to that of 
France and America; whifch, by finding employ- 
ment for the French armies, would neceffarily 
weaken their naval force* to the great detriment c*f 
their American allies. 

To thefe confiderations was added, the probabi- 
lity that the Spanilh monarch would not intereffc 
himfelf with fo much warmth for the interests of the 
United States, as their French allies; and that pof- 
fibly the convidrion of the dangerous confequencek 
which would refult to Spain, from a termination of 
the difpute in favour of the Britifh Colonies, would 
induce him to ad: rather with hike warmnefs in their 
concerns; r 

This motive in particular, it has been faid, ten- 
dered France itfelf fomewhat indifferent in regard 
to this mediation. She accepted it in full confi- 
dence that the fpirited dilpofitidn of the Britifh go-* 
vernment would not comply with the propofals of 
the Court of Spain. 

Herein fhe was not deceived. Notwithftanding 
the candour and impartiality at firft profeffed by the 
Spanifli miniftry, the conditions it held out to Bri- 
tain, in behalf of France, appeared fo detrimen- 
tal and injurious to. this country, that they were^ 
without hefitation, declared inadmiffibie. 

On this declaration, Spain immediately- deter- 
mined to join the affociation of France and North 
America agalnft Great Britain. This refolution was: 
taken fo abruptly, on receiving the denial of the 
Britifh Court to coincide with the meafures prof 
pofed, that it became evident the mediation that 
- had been proferred was not founded on a fufficient 
bafis of impartiality to render it fafe and eligible. 
The intenton of the Court of Spain, feemed rather 
to diftat© shaft to mediate. The terms of peace were. 

fuch 
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{uch as Great Britain could not liften to, without de- 
trading from the determination flie had taken to pre- 
ferve her reputation unfullied, whatever lofles fhe 
might incur through the events of war, and thofe 
cafaalties which neither human prudence can fore- 
fee, nor valour prevent. 

The rejeftion of the plan of pacification framed 
at Madrid, was an objeft of the utmoft aftonifhment 
to the political world. It was fully underftood every 
where, that the alternative of refufing the mediation 
of Spain, would be an acceffion of that power to the 
confederacy againft Great Britain ; and it was there- 
fore univerfally imagined, that fooner than cxpofe 
herfelf to fo manifdft a rifk, fhe would yiel<l to ne- 
ceffity, and comply with the deciiions of that Court, 
rather than provoke its enmity. 

Such indeed was the conduct which good policy 
feemed to prefcribe, in the opinion of the majority 
of people throughout Europe. To adopt any other 
was generally condemned as the effect of obftinacy 
and prefumption. 

But this opinion, though general, had many op* 
ponents. It was contended, that in public, as well 
as in private life, there were occurrences wherein 
Hates, no lefs than individuals, were bound by the 
rules of honour and magnanifnity to venture their 
deftru&ion fooner than forfeit the rank and reputa- 
tion they had acquired. Illuftrious precedents mi- 
litated in favour of this idea, both in ancient and 
modern hiftory. When the immenfe armies of Per* 
fia invaded Greece of old, that brave people refolved 
to perifh fooner than fubmit ; though certainly every 
apparent chance, was againft them : they were but a 
handful in comparifon of their enemies ; but they 
marched forth with a determination to die or to con- 
quer. Armed with this refolution they fought the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, and triumphed 
over the greateft power on earth. 

V01.. III. No. 19. R The 
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The Romans had trod in their footffepa with 
equal fuccefs. When nearly overwhelmed by the 
vi&orious arms of Carthage, they did not defpcmd : 
they difdained to offer any conditions of peace to 
their haughty enemy : they continued to face him 
with unabated courage ; and through their invinci- 
ble perfeverance in the midft of loffes and defeats, 
they at length overcame him. 

In tatter ages examples of the fame kind wertnot 
wanting. Holland, in the laft century, had wkhftood 
in its juft defence, the combined attacks of the two 
greateft powers in Europe, In the century preced- 
ing, when the power of Spain was at its higheft 
fummit, and alone alrnoft equal to that of all the 
reft of Europe, England did not hefitate to go forth 
and oppofe the vaft armament flie had prepared for 
the coiiqueft of this kingdom. Though incompa- 
rably inferior in ftrength, and number of Slipping, 
and of men, and every rcquifite for fo unequal and 
arduous a trial, fhe gave Spain a meeting 00 the 
ocean, and through her coprage and condud proved 
invincible. 

Her fituation at prefent, compared with her rif- 
cumftances in thofe days, was far preferable, even 
proportionably to the combination- of enemies ihe 
had now to encounter. TWmarine of Spain, it was 
computed, would make an aftual addition of about 
flxty fliips of the line to that of France, befides a 
few more that were conftru&ing. This doubdefe 
compofed a formidable lift ; but though fuperior in 
number of veflels to that of Great Britain, it *** 
apt to be queftioned thia latter counted a J 31 ^ 
greater number of able feamen and experience 
officers. 

Thus, notwithftanding the determination.adoptcd 
by Great Britain might feem to be diftared by te- 
merity, yet when it, was duly confidered, it would 
be found not unworthy of a wife and valiant * people 

who 
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who had weighed, with eoolaeis and circum^edtiori, 
the refpeftive fituation of themfelves and of theif 
enemies ; and who faw good reaibns, upon matum 
deliberation, to hope they fhould be able to ftem \ 
the current now running fo forcibly againft them* 
They clearly perceived its violence would not be 
telling ; and muft, from a variety of caufes, lofe its 
ftrength in a fhort time ; while their own, on the 
contrary, would increafe by the difcouragement 
their enemies would feel on finding thertxfelves in-* 
capable of overcoming them, and th,e confequenf 
dilunion fuch a difappointment would produce. 

Such were the ideas entertained by many of the 
founded heads in Europe. This triple alliance olf 
France, Spain, and America, did not, in their ap- 
prehensions, carry that intrinfic ftrength and firm- 
aefs, which is requifite for the atchieving of great 
defigns. Its appearance was much more formidable 
than its reality.; and it evidently harboured the feeds 
of a fpeedy diffolution, or of an ineffectual fubflfly 
ence. 

The contrariety of charafter, inherent by nature, 
and every caufe that operates moft forcibly on tha 

C^ons of men, marked in a particular manner every 
ch of the confederacy. United from motive* 
of neceffity on the one fide, and of ambition on the 
other ; each party cherifhed its own feperate views, 
and paid little, if any, attention to thofe of the 
other. 

Independency and Freedom were the fole objefts 
of America. Provided thefc were fecured, the 
grandour of the Houfe of Bourbon could not be 
fuppofed to dwell in the wifhes of fo fenfible and 
judicious a people as the natives of the Britiih Co* 
lonies* The literal education and extenfive know- 
ledge of politics, and of the European world, pof' 
feffed by the leading and genteel clafTes among them, 
left no room to doubt, that could matter%t>e fet* 
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tied with Britain on the footing they propofed, ani 
every fufpicion of hoftile intentions from that quar- 
ter thoroughly removed, an union with France and 
Spain again ft Britain, would be no defirable obje£b 
to them, either in point of intereft or inclination. 
: m Brought up in habits of antipathy againft both 
thofe nations, in the midft of the continual fuccours, 
they were receiving, and expecting from them, they 
felt no cordiality for cither. Nor could this be imput- 
ed to deficiency of proper fentiments. They viewed 
France and Spain in too.jufta light, to afcribe their 
protection to any other than the real motive, which 
was the defire of humbling Great Britain* Genero- 
sity and compaflion for an oppreffed and injured 
people, could not, in common reafon, be fuppofed 
to influence fuch abfolute and arbitrary Courts as 
thofe of Verfailles or Madrid. It was their own 
intereft, divefted of all other confiderations, that 
prompted them to eipoufe the caufe of the Britifli 
Colonics. 

Nor were either France or Spain fo ignorant as' 
to imagine, that the Britifli Colonies were not duly 
fenfible, from what impulfe they both adted in the 
prefent juncture. This reciprocal confeioufnefs of 
the radical caufes of the connection between them, 
prevented all mutual affecftion and cordiality ; and 
weakened, in no fmall degree, the confidence that 
was indifpenfibly requifite in the co-operations of 
the different parties. 

The very principle on which the Britifli Colonics 
founded the right of their refiftance, muft indubi- 
tably have rendered them odious to their protestors*. 
A right to oppofe tyranny, and to caft off fubje&ion 
to princes who were guilty of oppreflSon, was a 
maxim which no man in France or Spain durft avow . 
Yet fuch was the foundation on which the Ameri- 
cans .built their pretentions to fhake off their obedi-. 
ence to the Crown of Great Britain, and to apply 
iW^afliftance to thefe power s. . 

The 
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The fa& was, that both thefe Courts confidered 
them as rebels, who were deferring of the fevereft 
chaftifement ; but who, at the fame time, happened 
to prove fuch convenient inftruments of their polU 
tics, that they were willing, in favour of that con- 
fideration, to fet afide the unjuftifiablenefs of their 
conduct, and afford them the ampleft countenance. 

Another potent motive to break the force of this 
alliance, befides the difference of government and 
political notions, was the immenfe difparity of ha- 
bits, manners, ideas, and difpofition ; and efpeci- 
ally of religion. Thefe all contributed to alienate the 
minds of thofe new allies, and to render them un- 
friendly to each other, in proportion as they became 
more intimately acquainted. Thus the very pro- 
grefs of their connection was inimical to its dura- 
tion, and the longer they remained united, the 
itronger of courfe became the incentives for a fe- 
paratiqn. 

It was fully forefeen, that the pride and lofrinefs 
of a monarchical fpirit, would not fail tobeoffenfive 
to republicans when taken under its protection. 
Undervaluing fuch a government, it would be apt 
to treat its members with flight, Thefe, on the 
other hand, impatient of the lead want of attention, 
would retort this ufage without hesitation. Hence 
diffatisfa&ion would arife, and concord would be 
loofened. 

But were the Americans, from views of immedi- 
ate intcreft, willing to connive at the fuperiority 
that might be affumed by the two monarchies that 
fupported them, would thefe very monarchies them- 
fclves ad altogether with that reciprocal coincidence 
in each others plans and meafures, that would be 
neceffary for the compaffing of their common de- 
figns ? Would 4K> jealoufies or complaints inter- 
vene ? Would their commanders agree ? Would 

R 3 their 
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their officers, or their very people, combine in a 
reciprocation $f fervice ? 

it was well remembered by raaay, with what lit- 
tle unanimity they had adted upon former occafion* 
againft a common «nemy. The campaigns in Italy , 
in favour of tie pretentions of the very wmarcij 
now fitting on the Spanifh Throne, ought tp hav* 
convinced him how little reliaace could be placed 
on the joint efforts of 'two nations, fo difcordant in 
^vtry reipeft as the Spaniards and the French. 

So ftrong and infuperable was the mutual aversion 
4>{ thefe two people, that it was much to be ques- 
tioned, whether the lofles and defeats that might 
fcefa.ll the one, in the courfe of this very war carri- 
ed on by their joint aufpices, would not prove a* 
acceptable event to the other ; fo little were the 
hearts or hands of the commonalty united, what- 
ever conformity of fentiments exifted in their refpec- 
tive fovereigns or minifters. 

It were even much to be doubted, whether the 
Americans themfelves, in cafe Great Britain fliould 
recognize their independence, and grant them a 
favourable accommodation, would not view the ill 
Aiccjefs of their French and Spaniih allies with focret 
fatisfaftion ; fo reverfe and irrefiftible is the ftrength 
of native and habitual prepotifeffioap, and fo prone 
is human nature to recpr to thofe habits, and return 
to that track of thinking and acting to which k has 
been ufeijsfrom its infancy. 

Reflections of this kind prevented the conduft of 
the Britiihminiftry from Ming branded with teme- 
rity for rpfplving tp face the potent confederacy that 
DOW threatened them ; and for not even deigning tp 
hint the leaft defire of treating upon fuch terms as 
did not Accord with the plan or conciliation they 
had offered to the Colonies, or indeed tf entering 
intoany treaty at j*U, 

What- 
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Whatever errors the Britilh miniftry might haw 
committed in its former conduit towards the Colo- 
nies, and whatever might be the dangers to which 
their prefent condud expofed them, it was not with- 
out admiration that Europe beheld the invincibly 
fortitude with which they met the dreadful (ton* 
4}ow ready to burft upon them. Britain, it was now 
frferted, even among its enemies, had displayed a 
truly Roman fpirit. Like that refolute and afpiring 
people, it preferred deftru&ion to the lofs of its 
grandeur, and thought it a lefs misfortune to fur- 
render ks exigence than its glory- 
Such were the ientiments attributed to this nation 
by fome of the greateft politicians in Europe : nor 
were they ill founded. The greatnefs of the perij 
did not feem to make that impreflion upon the 
minds of the public, which the enemies of this 
country had expe&ed. The means of facing them 
were much more the objed of its contemplation, 
than the dangers and difficulties that would attend 
fo daring a refolution. 

Still, however, a man of fuperior genius, and 
above all perfonal views, feemed wanting to di- 
rect th£ fpirit and manage efficacioufly the re* 
fources of the Britilh nation* But where to find 
him,-— or, if found, how to, bring forward a man of 
fuch a character, appeared an infurmountable talk 
to thofe who confidered the difunited, factious, and 
corrupted ftate of the people at large. If they 
refembled the Romans in their pride and lofti- 
cefs of mind, they preferved an equal refem- 
blance in thofe parts of their character that occasi- 
oned their ruin. The rage and animofity infpired 
by continual diffentions, wererifen to fo outrageous 
a height, that neither virtue nor abilities were ac- 
counted fyeh in their jpoffeflbrs by thofe who were 
of a contrary party. The tide of reciprocal oppo- 
sition was fo ftrong, as to overwhelm all other con- 
R 4 federation* 
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fiderations. Good or bad qualities were indifcri- 
minatcly overlooked in the general confufion of 
thofc diftrafted times, and hardly any other quali- 
fication was become valuable, or was mentioned as 
the teft of merit in any man, than that of adhering 
faithfully to the party he had chofen. 

In the midft of thefe domeftic florins, the f# 
greater number of individuals who fpeculated 
throughout Europe on the affairs of Britain, made 
no doubt it would inevitably perifli* The native 
intrepidity of its people, the courage and expert- 
nefs of its military and naval claffes, the abilities of 
its commanders, the greatnefs of its refources; 
all thefe might buoy it up a while, but its internal 
difcords would fink it at laft : They were a weight 
too heavy to be borne, when added to the many others 
under which it laboured, and would alone contribute 
more to crufh it than all other caufes collectively. 
. It was hardly poffible, indeed, for thofe to thinJc 
otherwife who were witneffes of the daily violence 
that fliook, as it were, both Houfes of Parliament. 
In former days, though warmth and impetuofity in 
maintaining their oppofite opinions, had doubtlefs 
characterized the contending members; they ftill 
kept, however, within the bounds of decency ; they 
did not difgrace their ejoquence by employing it in 
the loweft inve&ives. But ftrength and dignity of 
expreffion were now converted into virulence and 
extremity of abule. Perfonal defamation, and tstry 
circumftance that could affront and infult the cha- 
racter of individuals, and expofe them to public 
contempt, were now accounted the moft effcfltial 
and forcible talents in a fpeaker. 

The integrity and upright intentions of thofc who 
were at the hehii of national affairs, had long been 
held in high repute by foreign nations ; but this 
was now entirely deftroyed by thofe unguarded re- 
proaches and recriminations with which the Parlia^ 
jnentary .debates were attended. When they be- 
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held the grofs and indecent manner with which the 
different parties treated each other, when they 
heard the detail of thole accufations with which 
they alternately drove to render themfelves odious, 
they loft the refped and veneration which they had 
once entertained for that aiTembly, and viewed it as 
a fet of fa&ious, turbulent individuals, actuated 
merely by perfonal motives, and regardlefs of that 
public for which they pretended fo much concern. 

The zeal that had been expreffed againft the mea- 
sures of miniftry, was looked upon as proceeding 
from difcontent at not poffeffing their places, much 
more than from conviction of their impropriety. — 
Whatever determinations might have been adopted 
by men in power reipe&ing America, oppofition, it 
was faid, would have condemned them, whether 
lenient or coercive. As the individuals of this party 
could not compafs the difcarding of their antago* 
nifts, they were determined to throw every impedi- 
ment in their way, and to prevent any of their mea- 
fures from profpering. 

Such were the ideas entertained of the Britifli Par- 
liament by many of the mod judicious foreigners. 
They accounted for their depravity by recurring to 
thofe caufes that had in days of old been affigned as 
the , fountain of Roman degeneracy ; — exceffive opu- 
lence, followed by its ufual concomitant, boundlefs 
luxury. Enriched to a degree unknown in other 
countries, through the immenfe commerce cftab- 
lifhed by the vaft fucceffes of the laft war, Great 
Britain was now become the receptacle of all thofe 
*rts and refinements that contribute to the delight 
and enjoyment of life. They were carried to the 
moft coftly and ftudious excefs that wealth could 
procure. All clafles and degrees purfued them 
with an avidity and fondnefs that knew no reftrainr. 

This univcrfal addition to pleafure, had operated 
* ftriking change in the manners and character of 

the 
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the nation. Anrafement and diffipation had taken 
place of that ferioufnefs and folidity of difpofition 
far which it had formerly been fo remarkable. The 
Engliih were in many refpefts become another peo- 
ple. They had caft off the plainnefs and fimplicity 
of their ancient manner of living, and adopted the 
moll expenfive and luxurious that wealth and wan* 
tonneis could jointly fupport and devife. 

Phingcd in the various excefles arifing from the 
tjrtemperanoe of their enjoyments, individuals were 
now fo wedded to them, that they were deemed ne- 
ceffary concomitants of life, without which the 
pofleffion of it would be taftelefs and infipid, and 
with which therefore they would not part upon any 
account. Such a (tile of living neceffarily occa- 
sioned a multitude of expences unknown before.—* 
incomes were ftretched to their utmoit bearing to 
fupply the demands it created. But as profufion 
is an evil that gathers vigour from its growth, and 
has a peculiar tendency to fpread the moft extenfive 
infection, this expenfivenels excited a fatal emula* 
tion, and arrived at length to fuch a pitch, as to 
over-top the means of the generality of thofe who 
conformed with fo deftrudive a fafhion. 

But it was become fo prevalent, that the pride of 
people was interested in adhering to it. As a re- 
nunciation would have betrayed a diminution of af- 
fluence, and as the times were fuch as rendered a 
fufpicion of that fort ignominious, no man would 
fubmit to incur it. Hence flowed a proftitution of 
perfonal influence and abilities, in order to purchafe 
the means of continuing in that career of profufc* 
nefs. 

In this manner venality, that had hitherto been 
rcftridted within limits, and attended with a degree 
of fliame, was viewed no longer as a difgrace. It 
was reduced into a fyftem, and openly pradtifed 
with impunity, and without pains to conceal it. 

6 Such 
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Such were the defcriptions drawn by numbers of fo- 
reigners, and tttwt a fe w of our own people, of the (late 
of this country at than period. They inferred from 
thence, that it was vain and groundlefs to indulge 
any expectation of ks being able, in circumstance* 
of ib much profligacy! and want pf both public and 
private virtue, to produce a fufficient flock of un- 
animity and concord in The executive, any more 
than in the deliberative power, to refift the weight 
pf that ponderous impreffion which the multitude 
of fo many enemies could not foil to make. 

Thofe, on the ether hand, who thought more 
favourably of the iflue of this conteft to Britain, 
founded their ideas on the precedents afforded in 
hiftory. Rome, for inftance, notwithstanding the 
feuds and commotions with which it was perpetual- 
ly agitated, {till continued to prpfper, and to over- 
come all her enemies abroad. 

Allowing that much of the ancient ngidnefs of 
public virtue was departed, much {till remained, 
an ipite of the continual clamours of the difcontent- 
ed and the diflaffe&ed part of the nation. True k 
was that intereftednefs prevailed, and that votes 
were often fold ; but even this, though far from 
txcufable, was no proof that thofe very individuals 
whp aded in this fbameful manner, were not in 
pther refpeds warm friends to their country, and 
ready to venture their perfons and all they poffeficd 
in its defence. 

The motives that influenced the Parliamentary 
copdu&of individuals, ihould not be fcrutinized 
without great allowance for times and circumftan- 
ces. Perfonal connections ought to preferve a due 
influence, even in the mofl public tranfa&ions, 
/The chara&er of men was a fufficient and warrant- 
able inducement to approve of their meafures, and 
to place an implicit confidence in their integrity, *s 
well as in their abilities. 

Great 
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Great Britain was the region of parties. No pe- 
riod could be cited wherein they did not exift with 
more or lefs of violence; yet experience hadftiown, 
that there were perfons of the higheft merit in all^ 
parties. * Patriots had been found among the fa-" 
vourers, as well as among the opponents of people 
in power. 

Notwithftanding the Parliamentary altercations 
were fometimes carried to an indecent length, it 
ought to be remembered, that objects of great 
magnitude tended naturally to inflame the paffions 
of thofe who differed in opinion concerning them. 
Never hadobjeds of greater importance been agi- 
tated within the walls of the Britifh Parliament 
than at the prefent day. The lofs or prefervation 
of one moiety of the empire was now in queftion. 
Was it furprifing that in difcuffions arifing from fo 
intereftinga caufe, wherein every man felt himfelf 
fo deeply and immediately concerned, people fhould 
not retain the fame calmnefs as in ordinary matters ? 
This could not be expected in fo free and high 
fpirited a nation. 

It could not be doubted, from the undauntednefs 
that had already been difplayed on the acceflion of 
France to the prefent conteft, that the fame firmnefs 
and determination to encounter all difficulties, would 
ftill fubfift. Having deliberately refolved to meet 
them, the charafter of the Britifh nation was too 
well known, to imagine that any exertions would 
be wanting on its part to render fortune propitious. 
It was called upon by every motive that could ani- 
mate a brave and illuftrious people. The remem- 
brance of its late triumphs on land and feain fo 
many parts of the globe; the neceflity of preferving 
the empire of the ocean, fo long the fcene of its 
power and glory; the protection of its immenfe 
commerce, which was the fource of its wealth and 
grandeur, and the principal pillar of that rank and 

reputation 
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reputation it had hitherto maintained with fuch un- 
rivalled fuccefs and fplendor. 

Add to thefe confiderations the keennefs of the 
refentment the I* nglifh muft feel againft the French, 
for having confpired with their revolted fubje&s in 
tearing from them the fovereignty of America. 
The manner in which France accomptiihed this de- 
fign rendered it peculiarly offenfive. Under cover 
of the moft fpecious proteftations of neutrality, it 
had carried on a feries of intrigues founded on a du- 
plicity unworthy of its character. 
• However fanguine the French might be in their 
expectations, they would find, that notwithftand- 
ing the co-operation of Spain and America, the 
chief of the conteft would lie between them and 
their ancient rivals. On them the ftrength and ef- 
forts of thefe would be principally directed ; and 
paft experience had fhown the activity and refources 
of thefe rivals to be uncommon ana formidable in 
the higheft degree. 

America was at a vaft diftance, and incapable of 
any offenfive operations of any confequence out of 
its oftn territories. Spain, in the late war, had 
proved an inefficient aid. Should Britain fufpend 
its hoftilities on the American continent, and diredfc 
its fleets and armies againft the dominions of the 
Houfe of Bourbon, in the Weft Indies, it would be 
no eafy tafk to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of that refolute and enterprifing enemy. 

The French had not hitherto manitefted an equal 
degree of diligence or fkill, when compared with 
that which had been exerted by the Englifh fince 
the declaration of France in favour of America. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of coming frefh 
into the conteft againft an enemy already fatigued, 
with three • expenfive Und arduous campaigns, yet 
ihe found him prepared -to meet her with an ala- 
crity and vigour which ihe confidently hoped he 
had. loft. 

It 
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It was well known that this unexpected di&p- 
poihtment had not a. little damped the fpirit, and 
abated the confidence of the French. They were 
a people quick in their formation of the raoft flat- 
tering profpefis, but apt to be caft down on the 
leaft failure * y they were eafily elated) but (till more 
eafily deprefled ; not from want -of courage, but 
from wa&t of patience to contend with obftacle* that 
threatened difficulty and duration, and required great 
labour and perfeverancc to furmount. 

The Englilh were, on the contrary, of a quite 
eppafite character : bold and daring, yet circum* 
fpe&ful; cnterprifing, yet not precipitate; cool 
and deliberate in framing their resolutions, but 
firm and determined in executing them ; they met 
obihu&ions with temper, and Submitted to hard- 
J»ps \frkh fortitude : their intrepidity was accom- 
panied with a calmnefr that fitted them peculiarly 
tor feafons of danger,. They bore disappointments 
undifmayed ; and from the experience of the pre- 
feat time, k was plain they could face the fevereft 
trials wkhout defpondency. 

The formidable confederacy before which France 
had prefumptuoutfy thought that Great Britain rauft 
bend without any further heikation, had only doubled' 
her exertions, and exalted her courage : her firm-* 
nefs feemed to increafe in proportion to her peril ; 
and inftead of humbling herfelf before fo many ene- 
mies, flie evidently fet thorn ail at defiance. 

A* no nation had ever exhibited greater proofs of 
magnanimity, none had at the fame time taker* 
bolder and more decifive meafures againft its nu- 
merous foes. It feemed determined, fhould Fate 
have decreed its fall, to perifli nobly, and to leave 
? name unfullied and refpe&able to all future ages. 

Such were the various fentiments and opinions of 
tha many individuals in Europe, whofe thoughts and 
lucubrations were taken, up with the critical fitua- 

tioa 
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tkro of this country, at the time whefc Spain decla- 
red its acceffion to the alliance of Fxance and of 
America agamft Britain. 

This declaration was made to the Britifh mimflry 
by the Spanifh Ambaflador at the Court of Londoa, 
upon the fifteenth day of June, feventy-nine. 

Notwithftanding fufpicions had long been enter- 
tained of the hoitile intentions of the Court of 
Spain, yet the consideration how repugnant it was 
to the intereft of that monarchy to aft inimieally to 
this country, kept people's minds in fufpence how 
the joint felicitations of the French and American 
minifters at that Court would terminate. 

The Refcript delivered to the Britifh miniftry by 
the Marquis of Ahnadovar, Ambafiador from Spain, 
was a compofition of a vague and defirltory nature, 
wanting in clearnefs and precifion, and attended 
wkh no accuracy or ftrength of reafoning : the fads 
ftated carried no weight nor convi&ion, and did 
not appear to afford juft caufes for fo ferious and 
violent a meafure ad a rupture between the two 
nation*. 

It fet forth, that the King of Spam had ufed his 
utmoft endeavours to bring about a reconciliation 
between Gteat Britain and the powers wkh which 
fiie was at war, but that they had been teje&ed in a 
manner that mamfefted an hoftile difpofition in that 
Court, 

It reprefentcd the conduct of the Britifh miniftry 
refpe&ing the mediation it had aceepted on the part 
of Spain, as difingenuous, and tending ocriy to 
protraft it by vain pretences and evafive anfwers. 

It complained of infuks offered to the Spanrfh 
ftag* and violation of the territory of Spain in Ame- 
rica; it ftated that reparation had been demanded for 
thefe outrages, but that none had been received ; 
and what was very remarkable, it fpecified that the 

various 
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various injuries done to Spain by Great Britain 
amounted to one hundred 1 

Such was the fubftance of the Spanifh Refcript ; 

. which intimated at the fame time, that the interefts 

of Spain and France were fo blended, as to require 

their being comprized in one fettlement, in any 

future treaty with Great Britain: 

The complaints contained in this Refcript were 
anfwered in a very forcible and circumftantial man- 
ner, in a paper that was tranfmitted to the Spanilh 
Ambaffador after his departure. 

But whatever pretences were alledged by Spain 
for breaking the peace with England, it was very 
clearly uhderftood that the real motive was to em- 
brace the favourable opportunity of depreffing 
Great Britain, now offered by the defection of its 
Colonies. 

Very fevere reflections were pafled on this occa- 
fion upon the conduft of miniftry by the members 
of oppofition in Parliament. Now at length, it 
was faid, that fyftem was completed which had 
been fo often predicted, but which minifters ex- 
ploded as groundlefs and imaginary. 'The Family 
Compact between the FVench and Spanifh branches 
of the Houfe of Bourbon, was now fulfilled in all 
its parts ; and Great Britain, the principal objefit 
of that family's dread and averfion, was to expe- 
rience the firft effcdts of that dangerous combi- 
nation. 

But however pointed and acrimoniousthe fpeeches 
of oppbfttion were, all parties felt the neceffity of 
union on this emergency. Both Houfes concurred 
-firmly and unanimoufly in the refolution to fupport 
witbuthe utmoft fpirit and vigour the war denounced 
againft this country by the Houfe of Bourbon. 
; In confequence of the delivery of the Spanifh re- 
script to the miniftry, its contents were laid before 
;both Houfes in the King's name, with a folemn 

declaration 
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declaration on his part, of the real defire he had al- 
ways entertained and exprefled to cultivate peacft 
Smd harmony with that crown, arid how much he 
Was furprized at the pretences on which the decla*» 
ration was founded- Several of the grievances 
complained of had not been communicated by any 
channel previous to. this refcript. Whenever ap* 
plications had been made, they had been received 
with all due attention, and nothing had been omit* 
ted to procure sill tequifite fatisfadtiori. 

In anfwer to the royal meffage, which was worded 
With great temper and dignity; after prefenting an 
addrefs to the Throne, containing their determina^ 
tion to exert all the powers and refources of Britain 
againft its enemies, it was moved in the Houfe of 
Commons, that another addrefs Should be prefent^ 
ed at the fame time, requesting that the naval and 
military forces of the kingdom Should be collected 
In fuch a manner, that its whole united Strength 
might be exerted againft the Houfe of Bourbon. 

This motion was fupported upon the great netfef- 
fity of making the principal impreffion upon that 
quarter, and the improbability of doing it effedtually 
while the force of this country remained fcatrered 
and divided at fuch an immenfe distance. To con* 
tinue our efforts in America in the fame manner a* 
before, muft weaken them in Europe, where it was 
evident they were much more wanted at prefent, 
that we had to contend with fo powerful a combi- 
nation of enemies, whofe fleets and armies were now 
menacing our very coafts, and threatening an inva- 
sion of the kingdom itfelf. 

Ministry oppofed this motion on the ground of its 
interfering with the royal prerogative of directing 
exclufively all a&ive meafures. Were even fuch a 
meafure proper to be adopted, an open compliance 
with the requeft now propofed, would involve a no- 
tification of it to the enemy, that might prove highly 

Vol. III. No. 19. S pre« 
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prejudicial. It was much more advifeable, on all 
accounts, to leave the executive power to a& in fuch 
matters at full liberty : to aflume the right of con- 
trouling its operations, would check and retard 
them in fuch a manner, as might fruftrate the beft 
concerted fchemes. 

The fetting afide of this motion was very difpleaf- 
ing to numbers, who were firmly convinced that the 
Rationing the fleets and armies of the realm fo far 
afunder, would prevent them from being of that ef- 
fential fervice they would prove, were they at hand 
to co-operate. America was now confidered by- 
many as an objeft no longer deferving of that foli- 
citude which it had fo long occupied. The diffi- 
culty, or rather the impra&icability of recovering it, 
was obvious, while the nation was engaged in a war 
with both France and Spain. A war with two fuch 
formidable powers, was of itfelf an objeft of fuffi- 
cient magnitude to employ the whole attention and 
forces of Great Britain : to divide them would 
be to render them impotent and ufelefs. The ut- 
moft that could be propofed, was to keep pofleiliont 
of what ftill remained in our hands on the American 
continent, but by no means to make it the fcene of 
pur principal operations. 

In addition to this idea, the propriety of which 
was warmly maintained on this occafion, it was fug- 
gefted that at fo dangerous a crifis as the prefent, 
all perfonal animofities ought to give way to the 
fervice and fafety of the ftate ; that it behoved all 
parties to unite in fo neceffary a purpofe. To this 
intent, it was incumbent on miniftry to ufe their 
utmoft endeavour to recall to their different ftations 
in the army and navy, thofc individuals whole dif- 
contents had induced them to throw up their em- 
ployments : no man of courage and abilities ought 
to be overlooked or flighted at this perilous feafon ; 
fuch men efpecially as Lord Howe and Admiral 

Keppel 
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&eppel 4hould not be fuflered to remain unemploy- 
fed ; and no means ihould be left untried to prevail 
fcpon them to refume their functions. 

In the Houfe of Lords the fame ideas were preva- 
lent as in the Houfe of Commons, among the mem- 
bers in opposition. The Duke of Richmond in 
particular fpoke ftrenuoufly on this occafion, for a 
total alteration of the fyftem that had hitherto been 
purfued in America. He reprefented that country 
as the fatal, drain of the blood and treafures of Bri- 
tain, and as the unhappy fource of the diftentions 
that filled both parliament and nation : were the 
meafures that h^d been carried on at fo immenfe a 
toft in that country, to be fufpended, and a vi- 
gorous exertion to enfue of the refources poflefled 
by Great Britain, they were fo manifold, that when 
thoroughly weighed and infpe&ed, they would be 
found fully adequate not only to refift, but to over - 
tome and defeat the whole naval ftrength of the 
Houfe of Bourbon. 

In confequence of this reprefentation, he moved 
that an amendment ihould accompany the ad- 
dreft to be prefented to the Throne, expreffing 
that info awcful a fituation as that wherein this 
country flood at.prefent, its ftrength ought no 
longer to be divided and wafted in a fruitlefs and 
ruinous civil war ; the profecution of which would 
expofe it to the attempts of its numerous enemies, 
who would not fail to take advantage of the abience 
of fo larger proportion of our fleets and armies in a 
diftant part of the world, and invade us while en- 
feebled byib considerable a deprivation of our 
ftrength : the only means therefore of refitting (b 
potent a confederacy, was to relinquiih that fyftem 
of hostilities in America which had been produc- 
tive of fo many calamities, and involved this coun- 
try in fuch imminent and unprecedented danger. 

• S.a The 
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The Duke of Richmond's motive for confining 
his motion to a change of fyftem, without includ* 
ing a removal of minifters, was to obtain, by this 
proof of moderation and difintereftednefs, their more 
ready concurrence in his propofals. A difmiflion of 
the prefent miniftry was, however, infifted upon 
with great warmth by feveral other Lords in the 
oppofition. 

TThe arguments alledged by miniftry, for diffent- 
' ing from the Duke of Richmond's propofal for a 
ceffation of hoftilities in America, were, that fuch 
a meafure would appear as a renunciation to ail 
hopes of recovering that country, the fovereignty 
of which was an obje& of too much confequence to 
abandon without the moft violent and refolute ftrug- 
gle to retain it. Herein the honour of the nation 
was the more deeply concerned, as France and 
America had made it an eflential article in their 
treaty of confederacy, that they fhould agree to no 
terms of pacification, till Great Britain had folemnly 
recognized the independency of the United States. 
Hence it was clear, that to withdraw our armies 
would not accelerate a reconciliation upon thofc 
terms we demanded : and as the dignity of the na- 
tion required that we ihould accede to no others, it 
was proper that we fhould retain the means of in- 
forcing them by keeping our forces in America. 

After a long and intcrefting debate, wherein much 
eloquence and acutenefs of reafoning were difplayed 
on both fides, and were attended with no little acri- 
mony and perfonal invedfcive, the amendment to 
the addrefs moved by the Duke of Richmond was 
negatived by a majority of fifty-feven to fifty-two* 

The imminent peril to which the kingdom was 
now expofed, occafioned a variety of military pro- 
je&s to be laid before Parliament, for the purpofe 
of its internal defence. The principal one that was 
adopted, was the railing of volunteer companies, 

which 
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Which were to be added to the regiments of militia 
belonging to the counties where- they were raifed. 

It had been propofed at firft to double the num- 
ber of the militia, which would at once produce 
fuch an augmentation of force, as would, in con- 
junction with the regular troops, conftitute a moft 
formidable army ; but upon mature reflection, the 
Handing eftablifhment of regulars and militia ap- 
peared fully fuftcient for the guard of the king- 
dom, efpecially when reinforced by the additional 
companies to be raifed in every county. 

A motive for not increafing the militia, jvas, that 
ameerly defenfive war did not feem the moft eligible 
nieafure in the prefent circumftances. As it was 
determined to carry it on with the utmoft activity 
and vigour, it would, in confequence of fuch a re- 
folve, be neceffary to fend a number of troops out 
of the kingdom upon the various expeditions that 
would be undertaken : thefe muft of courfe be com* 
pofedof, and drafted from the regular forces, which 
would therefore demand continual recruiting to 
fupply the place of thofe who were fent abroad. In 
order to raife thefe recruits with the more facility, 
it was judged more advifable to leave the militia on 
its a&ual footing, than to increafe it, as the numbers 
wanted for that purpofe would be more ufefully em- 
ployed in filling the vacancies in the regular regi- 
ments, and keeping them up to their full comple- 
ment. 

The fpirit and magnanimity that were difplayed at 
this perilous time, fully aniwered the prognoftica- 
tions of thofe politicians both at home and abroad, 
who had confidently predicted that the combination 
formed againft Britian, would ferve much lefs to 
intimidate it, than to ftew its amazing refources ; 
and would {hortly make it evident, that the prof- 
pefls in which its enemies had been fo forward to 
indulge their imaginations, were founded on their 

S 3 ignorance 
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ignbranfce of the real fituafior* of this coufttfy, ft*4 
the difpofition of its people ; 6f tfcfc greatoefs dtf its 
Jntrinfic wealth, and the readinefs of individuals tq 
employ it with 1 the moll boundlefs generofity for 
the common defence. 

Animated with this laudable fpirit, all parts d# 
the kingdom exhibited a zeal and promptitude to 
concur in every meafure neceffary for the protect 
tion of the realm, that baniihed ali defpondency 
and fear. People of rank and affluence a&ed every 
where with a liberality which foon evinced that bo 
funds would be wanting in this critical exigency. 
Companies were raifed, and regiments were formed 
upon the plans that had been propofed, and every 
preparation made to meet the utmoft efforts Q*f tft$ 
enemy, 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Military Operations in North America. 

1779. 

I HE fucccfs of the Britifli arms in reducing 
Georgia had revived the hopes of the Loy- 
in the neighbouring provinces of Carolina. 
As a confiderable part of them confided of emi- 
grants from Britain, notwithftanding they had, 
through compulfion, fubmitted to the adverfe par- 
ty, they were conftantly watching an opportunity 
of calling off a yoke, to which their dtfpofitions 
could not be reconciled, and of returning to the 
fubjedtion of their native country. 

On hearing of the reduction of Georgia, and the 
arrival of General Prevoft, they determined to rife 
in a body. They aflembled accordingly on the 
back frontiers of North Carolina, with an intent to 
maintain their ground in that province^ till they 
Could be joined by reinforcements from Georgia. 

But the diftance from thence to the place where 
they embodied was fo great, that it was impracti- 
cable to anfwer their expectations with fufficient dif- 
patch to fupport their undertaking. It was fdbn 
fruftrated by the fuperior ftrength of the enemy in 
their neighbourhood : they were attacked and to- 
tally routed with the lofs of about half their num- 
ber. 

The remainder, finding the ftrength of the enemy 
continually increafing, and expecting no further af- 
fiftance from their own party in that quarter, refolv- 
ed to make their way to Georgia. They effected 
this refolution with great courage and conftancy 
S 4 through 
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through a variety of difficulties, and had'the good 
fortune to join the rpyal forp es in that Province. 

As the number of troops under General Prevoft, 
was not fufficient to form any ftrqng chain of com- 
munication with thofe diftrids that were remote 
from the capital, he was obliged to contrad his 
pofts in order to preferve his ftrength. 

This was the more indifpenfibly neceffary, as Ge- 
neral Lincoln was arrived on the borders of Georgia 
with a confiderable force, and encamped within 
twenty miles of Savannah town, the Brittfh heajl 
quarters. 

Another ftrong body of Americans was pqfted at 
a further diftance, on the river of that name, at a 
place called Briar's Creek j where it covered the up- 
per part of Georgia, and prevented any affociations 
peii)g formed in favour of the Britifh intereft. 

Colonel Prevoft, a relation of the General of that 
flame, was ftationed at Hudfon Ferry, on the Savan- 
nah river, twelve miles below Briar's Creek. The 
Sroxipiity of the American corps at this place, in- 
uced hipi to form a defign of Apprizing it. To 
this intent General PrevQft made feveral motions in 
the neighborhood of Savannah town, in order to 
divert the attention of General Lincoln, and remove 
5*11 fufpicion of the project in agitation. 

In the mean time, Colonel Prevoft ordered a di- 
yifion of his forces to advance towards Briar 's Creek, 
to the purpofe of feigning an attack upon the Ame- 
rican body polled there; with the other divifion he 
took a circuit of near fifty miles, to the enemy's 
right, with a view, after croffing Briar's Creek, 
Tvhere it was fordable, to com© fuddenly upon their 
jear. 

The fixation of the Americans at Briar's Cre§k 
was fp advantageous, that they entertained no ap-. 
p.rehenfions of being forced : the Creek extended 
?long their front, and was for fome miles of too 

great 
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great a depth taford. The river Savannah, with a 
deep fwamp on each fide, covered their left ; and 
they had a body of cavalry on their right, to keep 
a look out on the adjacent country. 

It happened, unfortunately for them, that on the 
approach of Colonel Prevoft with his divifion, this 
very body had been detached to a confiderable dis- 
tance on the oppofite quarter. This favoured the 
March 30, Colonel's defign fo completely, that he 

*779- came upon them uqdifcovered, in the 
middle of day : they were attacked in their camp, 
and inftantly put to the rout every where : a body 
from North Carolina rallied, and attempted to make 
a ftand ; but after a brave refiftance, they were alfo 
defeated. 

The vi&ory was complete in every refpedt : the 
enemy loft their artillery and ftores, their baggage, 
and alraoft all their' arms ; befides about four hun- 
dred killed and taken, among the latter of whom 
were many officers : numbers were drowned in the 
river Savannah, and perifhed in the fwamps, in their 
endeavouring to efcape. 

By this fuccefs the province of Georgia was again 
freed from the enemy, and a communication thrown 
open with the well-effefted in the back fettlements 
of this and the neighbouring Colonies of Carolina. 
Several bodies of them joined General Prevoft, and 
proved no fmall addition to his army : in confe- 
quence of which he ftretched his pofts further up 
the river Savannah, and fecured the principal paffes 
over it. By thefe means, the forces which had been 
collefted by the enemy on the other fide, were con- 
ftrained to remain inactive, as the paflage was too 
dangerous to be attempted in prefence of the force 
that now guarded it. 

General Prevoft, in the mean while, was em- 

J>loyed in obferving their movements, intending, as 
bon as ai* opportunity offered, to make an attempt 

oa 
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on the Province of Carolina. He was, after U>m& 
expe&ation, favoured with one that opened a new 
and very unexpected fcene. 

A meeting of the Pelegates pf the Province of 
Georgia had been appointed to be held in the begin- 
ning of May, As the capital was now in the pof- 
feffion of the Britilh troops, the meeting was trans- 
ferred to Augufta, a tqwn fituated one hundred 
and thirty miles from that of Savannah, In order 
to be at hand to protect this affembly, General 
Lincoln marched his army to the neighbourhood of 
that town. 

The fituation he quitted lay between the lower 
parts of Georgia and Carolina, and effectually pre- 
vented any attempt from the Britilh troops on that 
fide. But by leaving it, the way was immediately 
opened for the defign that Q?nera^ Prevpft had in 
contemplation, 

The face of the country was fuch, indeed, atthisi 
time of the year, as powerfully difcouraged any 
piilitary operations, The river Savannah* which ia 
the boundary between thofe twq Provinces, was fa 
fwelled and increafed by the rains and frelhes, that 
jit feemed utterly impaffable, On the Carolina fide 
the country was either fo flooded or fwampy, that 
it appeared impoljible for an army tQ marcK 
through it. 

Bendes thefe natural obftrudtions, General Linn 
coin had left a ftrong body of men under the com-, 
mand of General Moultrie, a very refolute ofEcer, 
to guard the pafles that led to Charleftown. Al\ 
thole were deemed fufficient impediments to prevent 
the Britilh forces from forming any projects againft 
Carolina during fo unfavourable a feafon. 

But General Prevoft, on the departure of the 
. American forces for Augufta, loft no time in carry- 
ing his intended fcheme into execution. He was 
invited to the profecution of it by various motives. 

'The 
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The neceffity of obliging General Lincoln to move 
from the upper country, where he intercepted thq 
communication between the Royal army an^ the 
Well affe&ed in the back-fettlements ; the hope of 
obtaining fupplies of provifions, of which he began 
to Hand in great need, the expectation of encour^ 
aging the loyal party to aft in his favour, and tho 
propriety ot employing vigorous meafures, in order 
to keep up the reputation of the Britifh arms. 

The force he had with him at this time did not 

much exceed three thoufand men ; but they were 

tried foldiers. They fet forward on this expedition 

?it the end of April, and proceeded with a refolu* 

tion that aftonifhed the American troops polled at 

the different paffages. Thefe were foon difperfed, 

and obliged to fall back. As the country became 

jnore open, the Britifh troops made their way with 

the greater rapidity; and at length difentangled 

thernfelves from the innumerable fwamps and 

jnarlhes through which they had marched, in fpite 

of a continual oppofition. 

As the road to Charleftown was now cleared, and 
the Loyalifts in General Prevoft's army reprefented 
the taking of it as a matter of no difficulty, he re- 
folved, in concurrence with his principal officers, 
to advance with all fpeed towards it ; hoping from 
the feeble condition in which it was reprefented to 
be, that he might poffibly render himfelf mafter of 
it before General Lincoln could come to its af- 
fiftance. 

This officer was perfuaded that the obftru&ions 
to the movements of the Britiih troops would have 
been infurmountable. In this conviftion he re- 
mained with his whole force at Augufta. It was 
with the utmoft furprize he was informed of the 
-progrefs made by General Prevoft. The danger 
Charleftown was in compelled him to haften with 
-diligence to its relief. To this purpofe he mount- 
4 ed 
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ed a feleft body of infantry on horfeback, and fol- 
lowed it himfelf at the head of all the troops he 
could colleft. 

The forces commanded by General Moultrie had 
occupied all the bridges and avenues on the road to 
Charleftown. He was now joined by Pulafki's 
legion, and fome other troops, and feemed deter-r 
mined to make a refolute ftand. But the vigour 
with which his people were continually attacked 
was fuch, that they retreated every where, and .the 
Britifh troops arrived at length within fight of 
Charleftown, and took poft almoft within cannon- 
fliot of that city on the twelfth of May. 

Moil of that day was fpent in ftirmilhing : on 
the next, General Prevoft having drawn up his 
troops in fuch a manner as to make the moft inti- 
midating appearance, fent in a fummons to furren- 
der, with offers of a very advantageous capitulation. 
As the place was not completely fortified, and the 
regular ftrength to defend it was inconfiderable, the 
inhabitants would gladly have compounded with Ge* 
neral Prevoft on terms of neutrality for the city, and 
the whole province of Carolina, during the remainder 
of the war. But as thefe conceffions did not include 
the furrender of Charleftown, the negociation was 
dropped, and the townVpeople prepared to make 
an obftinate defence. 

But the circumftances of General Prevoft's army 
did not allow of an aflault : his artillery was not of 
a fufficient weight for fuch a purpofe, and he had 
no (hipping to fupport his attack by land. That of 
the befieged was numerous and in good condition, 
and were pofted in fuch a manner as would have 
greatly annoyed him in cafe of an attack. Their 
fortifications were well provided with artillery, and 
the inhabitants appeared altogether determined ?auL 
able to make a vigorous refiftance. 

Pcfidci 
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liefictes thefe confiderations, others equally co- 
gent offered themfelves to difiuade General Prevojft 
from making any further attempt upon the town. 
General Lincoln was advancing with all fpeed, at 
the head of a force fuperior to his own ; were he to 
fail in his attempt upon the place, he would find 
himfelf environed with difficulties that would pro- 
bably prove infurmountable. The garrifon on the 
one hand, and General Lincoln on the other, would 
place him between two fires, and his retreat would 
become impracticable, from the diminution of his 
army, that would neceffarily enfue through the conti- 
nual fkirmifhes wherein he would be engaged, and 
from the face of the country, interfered with fuch 
a multitude of creeks and morafles, the fords and 
paffes through which would be ftrongly guarded 
every where. 

He was induced by thefe various motives to 
withdraw his troops from the pofts they occupied 
before Charleftown during the night. He crQfled 
over to the iflands of St. James and St. John, lying 
to the fouth of Charleftown. As they abounded in 
provifions, they proved the moft convenient quar- 
ters that could have been chofen at this time ; his 
determination being to a& on the defenfive, till the 
arrival of thofe fupplies of military ftores, and other 
neceflaries, which he daily expedted, and much 
wanted. 

The Britifti troops tarried in thefe iflands till the 
arrival of two frigates, which put it in the power 
of General Prevoft to refume the operations he had 
proje&ed. The principal one was to poflefs him- 
felf of the ifland of Port Royal, which from its 
fituation would afford many advantages. It had an 
excellent harbour, and commanded the coaft be- 
tween Charleftown and Savannah river, with the 
town of that name, from whence a communication 
to the ifland was open and iecure : here he deter- 
1 * mined 



mined to fix his quarters till he received therein-* 
fbrcements requifite to re-enter Carolina. 

General Lincoln, wh6 perceived the defign of 
the Britifli commander, thought it neceflary to make 
Sin attempt to diflodge him from the convenient poft 
he had taken, preparatory to the execution of his 
defign. To this purp&fe he advanced to Stony 
Ferry, fituated between St; John ifland and the 
main-land. This being a pafs of great importance. 
General Prevoft had taken great precautions to fe- 
cure h. A chofen body was pofted her* under the 
command of Colonel Maitland, a very gallant offi- 
cer, and it was fortified with redoubts and artillery.* 

The Americans attacked it in great force, but 
lifter a long and fevere difpute* were obliged to re-* 
June i&i tire with confiderable lofs* An armed floaty 
*779- that had been ftationed oppofite to their 
tight flank, galled them fo effe&ually, that they 
were obliged to confine their attack chiefly to the 
right of the Britilh lines, which was the ftrongeft 
fide, and where they met with a fire that did great 
execution. 

After this difappointment, they defifted from 
any further attempts, and left General Prevoft at 
liberty to continue his intended operations. In con- 
fequence of which, he purfued the plan he had 
formed, and moved his forces towards Port Royal 
ifland, of which he took pofieflion without oppo- 
fition . 

During thefe operations in the Southern Colo- 
nies, Sir Henry Clinton was concerting at New 
York the means of diftreffing the enemy in the 
middle Provinces. An expedition was accordingly 
undertaken agaiftft Virginia, to be conduced by 
Sir George Collier with a naval, and General -Ma- 
thews with a land force. Entering the Chefapeak, 
the larger ftiips anchored at the mouth of the river 
James, to block up its navigation, and Sir George 

Collier 
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C^ollier proceeded with the lighter veflels tip 'feliza-' 
t>eth river to Portfmouth. But the wind arid tidd 
not lerving, 'General Mathews apprehending* that 
the enemy, on receiving intelligence of the BrttHh 
troops approaching, might the better prepare theiti- 
felv^r for defence, thought it advifable to land them 
immediately, and marth with all fpeed to the place 
intended. 

The town of Portfmouth was open and unforti- 
fied to the land fide, but the paffage up the rivcf 
was guarded hy a fort at half a mile diftance below 
it ; but the garrifon being weak, and expecting no 
affiftance, and the fort itfelf unable to ftand a vi- 
gorous attack, it was abandoned without making 
any defence. 

Upon intelligence of the approach of the fledt 
and army, the enemy fet fire to feveral loaded mer- 
chantmen ready for their departure, among which 
were fome very large, and of great value. The 
troops however arrived in time to lave a confiderable 
number. 

The damage done to the enemy at Portfmouth 
and its neighbourhood was immenfe. A prodigi- 
ous* quantity of provifions prepared for General 
Wafhington's army* was deftroyed, together with 
a vaft variety of naval and military ftores, befides 
what was carried away. About One hundred and 
twenty veflels of different fizes were burned, and 
twenty brought off. No lofs was fuftained by the 
fleet and army, which after having fully executed 
the defigns propofed by the expedition, by demo- 
lifhing the fortifications, and fetting fire to the ma- 
gazines and ftore-houfes within their reach, returned 
to New York in lefs than a month from their de- 
parture. 

On the return of this detachment and fquadroir, 
t>ir Henry Clinton refolved to execute a project he 
had fometime had in view. Two ftrong forts were 

coo- 
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conftru&ing by the enemy on the North River, ti*t 
one at Verplanks Neck on the eaft ; the other at 
Stoncy Point, on the weftern fide. They were of 
the utmoft importance 'to the Americahs, as they 
commanded the principal pafs between the Northern 
and the Southern Colonies, called King's Ferry, and 
lying midday between them. As they were nearly 
completed, though not fufficieritly ftrdng to make 
an effedtual refiftance, he determined to aflail theni 
before they were finifhed. 

What further induced him to undertake this ex- 
pedition, was the diftance at which General Wafh- 
ington lay with his army at this time, and the im* 
practicability of his arriving at the North River 
foon enough to throw any impediments in the way 
ofthisdefign. 

On the thirtieth of May, the force deftihed for 
this expedition embarked under General Vaughaa ; 
Sir George Collier commanded the flapping. A di- 
vifion of the troops landed within eight miles of 
Verplanks, which the enemy abandoned, after fet- 
ting fire to the barracks, a block houfe, and all 
that was combuftible, and not in readinefs to car* 
ry off. 

Another divifion landed on the weftern fide of the 
river, at three miles diftance from Stoney Point, 
from which the enemy immediately withdrew on its 
appearance* . % 

On the oppofite ihore, facing Stoney Point, flood 
afmall but ftrong fortification ; which had been con- 
ftrudted to fecure the pafiage of the river on eithet* 
fide. It was called Fayette, in honour of the French 
nobleman of that name in the American fervice. Itt 
fituation was hardly acceflible, for which reaibn it 
was determined to attack it from the other ihore- 
To this intent fome heavy pieces of artillery were 
dragged up to Stoney Point from the foot of the 
locks where it was fituated, and a battery of cannon 

and 
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and fn6rtars erefted on their fummit, which over- 
looked and commanded fort Fayette. 

While General Pattifon, who commanded the 
divifion that had mattered Stoney Point, was em* 
ployed in cannonading fort Fayette, General Vaugh- 
an proceeded from Verplanks through a range of 
hills, and furrounded the fort on the land fide. Sir 
George Collier had alfo ftationed his Ihipping in 
fuch a manner, as to cut off the garrifon's retreat 
by water, and to fubjed it in the mean time to a 
very heavy fire. 

Thus affailed on all fides, the garrifbn, after mak- 
ing a rnoft refolute defence, was obliged to furren- 
der without any other condition, than that of being 
promifod civil ufage, to which their gallant beha*. 
viour certainly intitled them. 

The importance of both theie acqiiifitions was 
fuch, that immediate diligence was ufed to put 
them into the completed ftate of defence* Stoney 
Point, as lying neareft the enemy, was principally 
attended to ; no doubt being entertained that their 
efforts would quickly be dire&ed to its recovery. 

While the works were carrying on at thefc places, 
Sir Henry Clinton, in order to cover them, en- 
camped at Philiplburg, about half way between 
them and New York ifland. Here he commanded 
the country adjacent to the North River on both 
Ihores, and was in readinefs'to feize any favourable 
opportunity of compelling General Waihington to 
an engagement, in cafe he (hould leave his ftation 
m Jerfey, and approach nearer to the Britifh army. 
The poft occupied by Sjr Henry Clinton, and 
the pofleffion of Verplanks and Stoney Point, proved 
very incommoding to the Americans, by intercept* 
tug the direft communication between the northeni 
and fouthern Colonies acrofs .the river Hudfon, and 
obliging them tp make a circuit of near one hundred, 
miles, for the purpofes of neceflary correfpondence 
Vol. III. No. 18. T through 
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through one of the moft mountainous and difficult: 
countries in America. 

The circumftances of the American army, were 
not fuch at this period as to enable General Waft- 
kigton to undertake any offenfive operations. The 
late fuccefsful expeditions of the Britifli forces into 
feveral parts of the continent, had considerably 
weakened it, by the detachments he had been forced 
to make in order to put thofe places in a pofture of 
defence, which lay chiefly expofed to their incur- 
fions. The deftruftion of ftores and provifions by 
thefe expeditions, had not a little difconcerted the 
meafures projected by the Americans, and reduced 
them to the neceffity of a&ing chiefly upon the de- 
fensive. 

Another motive no lefs prevalent conduced in 
preventing the American General from encounter- 
ing any unneceflary rifle at the prefent. A powerful 
affiflance of troops had been promifed, and was now 
expe&ed from France. In confequence of this ex- 
pectation, Congrefs was not willing he fhould put 
it in the power of the Britifh army to bring him to 
a&ion, left a defeat Ihould enfue, which would di- 
minifh their importance and reputation, and deprive 
them of the ability of co-operating with, and ren- 
dering effectual the ftrength that might be fent for 
their fupport* 

In the mean time they loft no opportunity of 
diftreffing the fleet and army, by cutting off the 
trade Co New York, by means of the numerous pri- 
vateers that fwarmed along the coaft, and infefted 
especially the navigation of the Sound between Long 
Ifland and Gonne&icut* 

In order to put a ftop to thefe depredations, it was 
determined by the Britifh commanders to make a 
vigorous effort on the coaft of Connecticut, and to 
deftroy thofe places that proved a receptacle to 

thefe 
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thefe predatory veflels, and from whence they were 
fitted out. 

To this intent a feleft body of men was put under 
the command of Governor Tryon, and General 
Garth, an officer of known experience and adfeivity. 
They embarked under the convoy of a good number 
of armed vcflels, and proceeded toNewhavert, where 
they landed. On intelligence of their approach, the 
militia of the country affembled, and marched to 
the alEftance of the inhabitants. But their oppo- 
sition was ineffectual: the batteries that protected 
the harbour were demolished, together with the 
fort, and all the ihipping and naval fibres of every 
kind that were found. The town itfelf received no 
moleftation : this was owing to the inhabitants hav- 
ing abftained from firing upon the troops out of the 
houfes. 

From Newhaven the armament failed to Fairfield, 
which made a moft refolute and defperate defence. 
Here the conteft was fo violent, that the town was 
unhappily fet on fire, and totally confumed with all 
it contained. 

The next town they attacked wa9 Norwalk, where 
they met with no lefs determined an oppofition, both 
from the town's people, and large bodies of militia 
that came to their afiSftance from all parts of the 
neighbourhood. This place fhared the fame fate 
as r airfield, and was totally reduced to afhes, as 
was alfo Greenfield, a fmall fea port ; by the burn* 
ine of which this deftru&ive expedition terminated. 

Immenfe damage was done to the Americans 
upon this occafion. Exclufive of the deftru&ion of 
their houfes, they fuftained a prodigious lofs in 
(hipping, merchandife, and effedfcs of all denomi- 
nations. 

This mil iter y execution took place with a very 
kiconfiderable detriment to the troop* that effe&ed 
it. Notwithftartding the various impediments they 

T a had 
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had to overcome, and the perpetual encounters with 
men who oppofed them with the utmoft resolution, 
the number of killed was not more than twenty, and 
of wounded about one hundred and thirty. 
. General Waihington, on the taking of Verplanks 
Neck, and Stoney Point, and the deftru&ive in- 
curfions into Conne&icut, removed from his en-. 
campment in Jerfey, and advanced nearer to Sir 
Henry Clinton, in order to oblige him to call in his 
detachments, and contraft his operations ; but he 
took at the fame time fo ftrong a pofition in the 
mountainous country along the fhbres of Hudfon's 
river, that the Britifh General found it impractica- 
ble to bring him to an engagement. 

One of the motives for General Washington's ap- 
proach, was, a defign he had formed to recover 
Stoney Point by furprize. It had been put into as 
complete a pofture of defence, as the fhortnefs of 
the time fince it fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
Clinton, would permit : the garrifon confifted of a 
feleft f>arty under Colonel Johnfon. 

The American General chofe for the execution of 
his defign, "one of the moll refolute officers in .his 
army. This was General Wayne, who, at the head 
of a ftrong detachment of picked men, proceeded 
through a road full of impediments, and arrived 
towards the clofe of the evening of the fifteenth ot 
July, within fight of Stoney Point. Here rhey 
formed in two columns, and to prevent a difcovery f 
waited till midnight. 

The column on the right was commanded by Ge- 
neral Wayne ; his van-guard w~as compofed of one 
hundred and fifty of his braveft foldiers, led on by 
Colonel Fleury, a French officer of noted bravery. 
The left column was under the command of Majo* 
Steward, a bold and a&ive man, and had a van- 
guard of chofen troops like the right, The orders 
were to make ufe of the bayonet only ; for which 

purpofe no mulkcts were fuffered to be loaded. 

The 
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: The two columns marched to the attack from 
the oppofite fides of the works. Another body 
made a feint on that fide which lay between them. 
Never did the American troops behave with more 
intrepidity than upop this occafion. The works 
'were furrounded with a morafs and two rows of ab- 
•batis, and well provided with arrillery. They were 
■oppofed by a heavy fire of mufkctry and grape fliot. 
*They forced their way through thefe various ob (la- 
cks, bayonet in hand, and both columns met in the 
center of the works, where the garrifon was obliged % 
to furrender prifoners of war. 

The conduit and perfonal behaviour of General 
Wayne gained him great honour. He received a 
dangerous wound during the attack; but he ftill 
perfi fled in conducting it with great courage and 
prefence of mind. His officers followed his exam- 
ple, and acquitted themfelves in a manner that ac- 
xjuired great reputation to the American troops. 

Their fuccefs in this enterprize was confidered by 
Congrefs in a light of fuch importance, that it was 
thought neceflary to perpetuate the memory of it in 
a particular manner, by conferring honorary rewards 
upon thofe who had mod fignalized themfelves. Ge* 
neral Wayne received a gold medal, emblematic of 
this aftion ; two of filver were beftowed upon Co- 
lonel Fleury, who (truck the Britifh colours with his 
own hand, and Major Steward, who headed the 
left column with remarkable intrepidity and con- 
duit. A proportionable recompence was given to 
all the officers and foldiers employed upon this oc- 
cafion. 

The lofs of the Britifh troops, notwithftanding 
a brave defence, was inconfiderable in number of 
flain ; but that of prifoners amounted to five hun- 
dred. 

As foon as the Americans were matters of Stoney 
Point, they turned the artillery which they found 

T 3 on 
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on the fortifications, againft the works at Verplahka 
Neck, which lay within gun ihot on the other fide 
of the river ; a body of troops advanced at the fame 
time on the land fide, in order to cut off the retreat 
of the garrifon. 

On receiving intelligence of the furprize at Stoney 
Point, Sir Henry Clinton immediately moved his 
army forwards to retake it, and to compel the ene- 
my to abandon the attack of Verplanks : Sir George 
Collier proceeded up the river with armed vefiels 
and tranfports, with troops on board to the fame 
intent. 

The Britifh General made feveral movements 
tending to draw General Washington to an engage- 
ment } but they were ineffectual ; as he did not 
deem the prefervation of Stoney Point of fufficient 
confequence to venture an attack, he cautioufly 
avoided one, and contented himfelf with demolifh- 
ing as much of the fortifications as time would per- 
mit, and with carrying off the artillery. The Bri- 
tifh troops retook poileffion of it three days after it 
was furprized. 

The fuccefs of the Americans at Stoney Point, in- 
duced them to make another attempt of the fame 
kind at Paulus Hook, a fortified poft on the Jerfey 
fide, oppofite to the city of New York. They pre* 
July 19, fented themfelves at three o'clock in the 

1779- morning, before the gate of the forttfw 
cations; and being miftaken by the guard for a 
party of Britifh troops, returning from an excurfion 
on which they had been detached on the preceding 
day, they entered without oppofition, and made 
themfelves matters of a block-houfe, and two re- 
doubts ; but the alarm being fpread, Major Suther*' 
land, the commandant, threw himfelf, with a body 
of Heffians, into another redoubt, by an inceffant fire 
from which he forced the enemy to quit the pofts they 
had feized. They withdrew with lb much precipi- 
tation. 
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ration, that they had not time to fet fire to the bar- 
racks, or to fpike the guns. 

During thefe traiffadions in the Province of New 
York, the people of Maftachufet had been at great 
pains and expence, in equipping an armament for 
an expedition againft a BritUh poft and fettlement 
began during the fummer, and already in a ftate of 
forwardness, on the eaftern limits of their territo- 
ries. 

This new poft was on the river Penobfcot, on 
the borders of Nova Scotia. A body of the Britiflt 
troops had lately taken pofleffion of an advantageous 
Situation on that river, and begun the conftru&ion 
of a fort, which, when finished, it was forefeen by 
the enemy, would prove a great annoyance to them 
in thofe parts, where the fettlements they had 
formed ot late years were but weak, and quite un- 
able to defend themfelves againft an enemy in any 
confiderable force. 

It- was determined, 1 therefore, to lofe no time in 
diilodging the British troops ftationed there, before 
they could complete their intent. To this purpofe 
a numerous armament, and a good body ot troops 
wer$ prepared at Bofton, the command of which 
was given to Commodore Saltonftall, and General 
Level. 

Colonel Maclane, who commanded the poft at 
Penobfcot, on being apprized of the preparations 
that were making at Bofton, found it neceflary to 
drop the profecution of his firft projedt, which was 
the eredionof a regular fort, and to confine himfelf 
to the putting of the works already conftrufbed in 
the beft pofture of defence, which the ihortnefs of 
the notice given him would admit. His force did 
not reach to one thoufand men, and there were only 
three armed veflels with him ; but he made fuch 
good ufeof it, that in a few days the poft he occu* 
pied was placed in a refoe&able ftate of defence. 

T 4 On 
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On the twenty -fifth of July, the armament from 
Bofton came in fight. It confided of thirty -feven 
armed vefiels and tranfports. It began by a heavy 
cannonade upon the Britifh (hipping ; which they 
rigoroufly returned, aided by a battery of four 
twelve-pounders, fituated on the banks of the river 
for their protedtion. 

The fortifications which had been conftrufted 
with an intent to complete them into a fort, ftood io 
the middle of a fmall pehinfula ; the weftern part of it 
which projected into the river, forming a bay, within 
which the, veflels lay. On the narrowed part of the 
peninfula, between the fortifications and the land, 
an entrenchment had been thrown up, which peiv 
feftly fccured the poft from that quartet. 

The enemy being repulfed in their firft attack, 
withdrew to the weftern end of the penitifula ; from 
whence they returned the next day, and made a fe- 
cond attack ; but with no better fuccefs than their 
former ; upon which they defifted from any more 
on that fide, 

• Their next attempt was to land on the weftern 
point; but here too they were fucceffively foiled; 
till having found means to bring the fire of their 
largeft velfels to bear upon the Ihore, they effected 
a landing under their guns, after a long and refi> 
lute defence by the troops poft?d to oppofe them. 

After making good their landing, they ere&ed 
two batteries ; from which they kept up a ftrong 
and inceflant fire upon the works. But this did not 
prevent the garriibn from carrying them on with 
unremitting induftry. The cannonade continued 
with equal fpirit on both fides during a fortnight ; 
at the expiration of which, it was refolved by the 
American commanders to make a general affault. 

While they were employed in preparations for this 
purpofe, and the garriibn was making ready to re- 
feiye tliem ? an unexpe&ed event put aq end to 

their 
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their defign. On the fourteenth of Auguft, it was 
difcovered early in the morning, that the befiegers 
had left their camp and reimbarked their artillery 
during the preceding night. Nor were the garrifon 
long in fufpenfe to what caufe they (hould attribute 
this fudden retreat. A Britiih. fleet was fliortly de- 
fcricd coming up the river. 

It was commanded by' Sir George Collier, who 
Jiad failed from New York to the relief of the Bri- 
tifh forces ftationed here, the mopient intelligence 
had been received of their danger. It confided of 
one man of war of the line, and five frigates. The 
Maffachufet fleet feemed at firft to intend a flout 
refiftance ; anAdrew up acrofs the river in the form 
of a crefcent ; but on the approach of the Britifh 
ihips, they withdrew with the utmoft precipitation. 

They were purfued with fuch eagernefs, that not 
one fingle veffel of the whole fleet that had failed 
from Bolton could eflfttt an efcape. They were 
chiefly blown up and dcftroyed by the Americans 
themfclves. 

This was a heavy blow to the Province of Mafla- 
chufet. The fleet confided of nineteen armed veflels, 
in excellent condition, one of which carried thirty- 
two guns, five others twenty-four, and the remain- 
der from eighteen to fourteen. The tranfports 
amounted to four and twenty. 

The foldiers and failors who efcaped on fliore 
from this univerfal deftrudtion of their naval force, 
were obliged to explore their way through woods 
and wildernefies, where they experienced great dif- 
trefs for want of provifions. To complete their ca- 
lamity, a dreadful quarrel broke out between the 
troops and feamen, concerning the caufes'of their 
difafter at Penobfcot. It was carried to fuch a 
length, that a violent fray enfued among them, 
wherein numbers were (lain. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLV, 

Military Tranfaftions in the Wtjt Indies. 
1779. 

THE capture of the ifland of St. Lucia, and the 
defeat of the French by fea and land there, 
conferred great reputation on the BritHh arms. Ad- 
miral Byron arriving lhortly after with his fquadron, 
gave them a fuperiorrty, which caufed no little 
alarm among the French iflands. 

The junction of this officer with Admiral Bar 
rington, enabled both to fail immediately to Mar 
tiiuco, in order to provoke Count D'Eftaing to 
come forth and engage them. He had lately been 
reinforced, and was little, if at all inferior to them ; 
but he expected further reinforcements ; and had 
not forgotten his reception at St. Lucia from a much 
fmaller force than his own. 

The conqueft of St. Lucia, however it was ho- 
nourable, and in fome refpefts ufeful, proved how- 
ever a moft deftrudive acquifition to the Britifh 
troops. Accuftomed to the more temperate climate 
of North America, they were not able to bear the 
relaxing unhealthy change of the Weft Indies. 
Sicknels and mortality foon fpread among them, and 
fwept off multitudes. This was^truly an irrepara- 
ble lofs, as it was impoffible to fupply the places of 
fuch troops as had been fent from America. 

Reinforcements being arrived from France to the 
French fleet under Count DeGrafle, it was now 
imagined that Count D'Eftaing would have quitted 
Port Royal, and ventured a general engagement ; 
but he continued immoveably m that harbour. Ad* 
miral Rowley had joined the Britiih fleet from Eu- 
rope; 
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rope ; but there was no fufficient dHparity between 
it and the French fleet, to account for a man of 
Count D'Eftaing's well known fpirit, declining an 
engagement when fo frequently offered hhn by the 
Britifh Admirals. 

His conduit, however, was influenced by very 

E roper motive?. He waited an opportunity which 
e Jknew muft foon arrive, of attacking the Britiih 
fleet at a difadvantage, by the diminution of its 
itrength, through the convoys neceflary for the 
homeward-bound trade from the Britiih Weft India 
iilanda. It was now the middle of June, the ufual 
feafon of its departure for Europe, and it was af- 
fembled at St. Chriftopher's in readinefs to fail. 

The fituation of Admiral Byron, the commander 
in chief, was extremely difficult and critical. The 
immenfe value of the merchantmen now on their 
departure, rendered it abfolutely indifpenfible to 
give them a powerful convoy. A fmall one would 
have fubjeded it, as well as them, to the utmoft 
danger, by falling in with'M. De la Motte Piquet, 
who was at this time, with a ftrong fquadron, on 
his way from France to the French iflands. But 
were it to efcape from this peril, (till it would run 
the greateft rifle, on its return to join the remainder 
of the Britiih fleet, to be intercepted by the whole 
French fleet under Count D'Eftaing. He would 
not certainly omit fo fair an opportunity of attack* 
ing one of the divided parts of the fleet ; either that 
which had convoyed the trade, or that which re- 
mained at St. Lucia ; and his fuperiority was fo 
great at prefent, that to divide the Britiih fleet, 
would be a meafure which no reafon could juftify. 

In confequence of tbefe confiderations, it was de- 
termined to convoy the homeward trade with the 
whole fleet, till it was out of danger of being fol- 
lowed by Count D'Eftaing, or of falling in with 
M. De la Motte. 

No 
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* No iborier was this determination carried into ex- 
ecution, than Count IXEftaing, as it had been highly 
.•apprehended,, refolyed immediately to avail bimfelf 
•of it. fie difpatched a body of troops to attack the 
ifland of St. Vincent. They were joined, on their 
•landing, by a great multitude of the Caribbe In- 
dians who were fettled in the ifland, and who gladly 
embraced this opportunity of revenging themfelves 
for the injuries they had received fome years before, 
and the difpoffeffion of their lands, that took place 
fome time after the conclufion of the laft war. 

The combined ftrengh of thefe foreign and do- 
meftic enemies, was too great to be withftood 
by an inconfiderable garrifon, efpecially, as by 
•means of the Caribbecs, the enemy had been put 
in poffeffion of the heights overlooking and com- 
manding the town of Kingfton, the principal place 
in the ifland, and a large body of regular troops was 
expe&ed from Martinico. 
. June 1 8, Thefe motives induced the Governor to 

*779> capitulate. The conditions were very fa- 
vourable. It wa9 apparently the intention of the 
French, to diminifli the inclination to make an ol>- 
ftinate refiftance againft them, by granting the moil 
advantageous terms to tbofe who furrendered. 

In the mean time, Count D'Eftaingwas reinforc- 
ed by the arrival of the fquadron commanded by 
Monf. De la Motte. His fleet now confifted of 
twenty-fix ihxps of the line, and twelve frigates ; 
and his land force of ten thoufand men. 

With this powerful armament, he fet fail for the 
ifland of Grenada ; the ftrength of which confifted 
of about one hundred and fifty regulars, and three 
or four hundred armed inhabitants. He arrived 
there on the fecond of July, and landed about three 
thoufand men, chiefly Irifti, being part of the Bri- 
gade coaipofed of natives of Ireland in the fervice 
of France, 

They 
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They were conducted by Count Dillon, who dif- 
pofed his troops in fuch a manner, as to furround the 
hill that overlooks St. George's town, and commands 
it, together with the fort and harbour. 

Lord Macartney, the Governor, though he could 
not avoid forefeeing that all refinance would be vain 
againft fo formidable a force, refolved however to 
make an honourable and gallant defence. The pre- 
parations made, and the countenance Ihewn by the 
garriion upon this occafion, were fuch as induced 
Count D'Eftaipg to be perfonally prefent at the at* 
tack. He headed a column, and behaved with great 
bravery ; but his troops were repulfed on the firft 
attempt againft the intreochments on the hill ; their 
lecond onfet was more fuccefsful : it laded, near 
two hours. The garrifon, after a moft courageous 
oppofition, were obliged to yield to the prodigious 
fupcriority of number that affailed them on every 
fide. The lofs of the French in this conflid:, was 
no lefs than three hundred killed and wounded. 

After making themfelves mailers of the intrench* 
ments on the hill, they turned the artillery taken 
there, againft the fort that lay under it. This ob- 
- liged the Governor to demand a capitulation. Count 
D'Eftaing a&ed upon this occafion in a very haughty 
and infulting manner. He reje&ed peremptorily 
all the articles laid before him, and fent back 
others, with which he infilled on their inftant com- 
pliance. 

But the conditions he offered were of fo extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented a nature* that both the 
Governor and inhabitants agreed in rejecting them 
without hefitation. The French commander being 
determined to grant no other, it was judged advifable 
to furrender without making any conditions at all. 

The conduct of Count D'Eftaing, after his be- 
coming matter of this ifland, did no credit to his 
char after. It was fevere and oppreffive, and quite 

repugnant 
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repugnant ro that generofity which had been expe- 
rienced by the other iflands that had furrenderedto 
the arms of France. The French foldiers were in- 
dulged, it has been faid, in the mod unwarrant- 
able irregularities, and had they not been retrained 
by the Irifh troops in the French fervice, would 
have proceeded to (till greater. 

Admiral Byron, after accompanying the home- 
ward-bound Weft India fleet till out of danger, and 
appointing them a convoy to fee them fefe home, re- 
turned with the remainder of his fquadron to St. Lu- 
cia. On being apprized of the redudkm of St. Vin- 
cent by the French, he failed immediately with a 
body of troops under General Grant for its reco- 
very. 

They had not proceeded far, when they were in- 
formed that Count D'Eftaing had landed a large 
force at Grenada ; but that Lord Macartney was 
making an obftinate defence, and would be able to 
maintain h» ground till fuccours arrived. On this 
intelligence they diredly fleered for Grenada. 

On the fixth of July, the Britifli fleet came in 
fight of that of France, then lying at anchor off the 
harbour of St. George. The force under Admiral 
Byron confifted of twenty one Ihips of the line, and 
only one frigate ; that under Count D'Eftaing, of 
twenty-feven fail of the line, and feven frigates. 

Upon fight of the Britifli fleet, the French im* 
mediately got under way. It was the intention and 
endeavour of the Britifh Admiral to come to ck>fe 
a&ion, from a confeioufnefs of the fuperiority of 
the Englifli in that mode of fighting. The intent 
of the French Admiral, on the other hand, was to 
«TOfd an engagement of that decifive nature, and 
to confine himfelf to the prefervation of his con* 
queft. 

Iti confequence of this plan, the French fleet, 

which, as more lately Come out of port, was in 

3 better 
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better condition, and failed the fafteft, kept in 
fo diftint a pofition, that it was with difficulty it 
could be reached by any part of the britifh fleet, 
nor without expofing this part to the neceffity 
of fuftaining, unfupported, a combat againft their 
whole force. 

Admiral Byron, on perceiving the difpofition, 
and conjecturing the defign of the enemy, made 
-the fignal for chacing, and coming to a clofe en- 
gagement, notwitftanding their evident fuperiority. 
The engagement begun about eight in the morn- 
ing ; when Admiral Barrington with his own, and 
two other (hips, commanded by Captains Sawyer 
and Gardner, fetched the van of the enemy, which 
they attacked with the greateft fpirit ; but the other 
ihips of his divifion not being able for a long time 
to come up to his fupport, thefe three ihips fuffer- 
ed confiderably from the vaft fuperiority with 
which they were neceffitated to encounter, and the 
Admiral himfelf was wounded. 

The Britifh fleet endeavoured in vain to compel 
the enemy to come to a clofe fight ; they avoided it 
with the trtmoft circumfpedion and dexterity. It 
was only by feizing the tranfient opportunities of the 
different movements occafioned by the wind and 
weather, that fome of the Britifh fliips clofed in 
with the enemy; but then it was upon fuch difad- 
vantageous terms, as nothing but the^ extreme 
eagernefs of the Britifh commanders, would have 
induced them to fubmit to, as they were conftantly 
engaged with a fuperiority out of all proportion. 

The officers whofe fortune it was to encoun- 
ter the enemy in this unequal manner, were Cap- 
tains Collingwood, Edwards, and Cornwallis. — 
They flood the fire of the whole French fleet du- 
ring part of the engagement. Captain Fanfhaw 
of the Monmouth, a fixty-four gun fhip, fingly 
threw himfelf in the way of the enemy's van, to (tap 

them. 
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them/ Admiral Rowley, and Captain Butchart* 
fought them at the fame difadvantage, and every 
Captain in the fleet ftrove with no lefs fpirit to 
have an equal {hare in the a&ion. 

Thediftance at which the French fleet conti- 
nued, and the difficulty of nearing it fufficiently to 
bring it to clofe a&ion, occafioned a general cefla- 
tion of firing about noon. It recommenced about 
two in the afternoon, and laded, with different in- 
terruptions, till the evening. But the Britifh Ad- 
miral, notwithfianding his repeated efforts, could 
not accomplilh the end he fo ardently fought, of 
forcing the enemy to a clofe fight. 

During the a&ion, fome of the Ihips of Admiral 
Byron's fleet had boldly made their way to the very 
mouth of St. George's harbour. Not knowing the 
ifland was in the poffeffion of the French, their in- 
tent was to let the garrifon fee they were coming to 
their relief, and thereby to encourage them to hold 
out. But they were quickly undeceived, when they, 
perceived the French colours flying afhore, and the 
guns of the forts and batteries firing at them. 

This difcovery put an end to the defign that had 
brought on this engagement, which was to compel 
the French to abandon the attack of the ifland. — . 
The inferiority of the Britifh naval and military 
force, rendered the recovery of it no lefs impracti- 
cable ; and it was now become highly neceflary to 
confult the fafety of the tranfports with the troops, 
on board, which lay greatly expofed, from the. 
number of large frigates, which it was apprehend-, 
ed the French would not fail to difpatch in purfuit 
of them. 

Notwithftanding the damage feveral of the Bri- 
tifh Ihips had fuftained in their fails and rigging, 
and their confequent inability of ading to advan- 
tage, the French did not think proper to renew the. 
a&iop. One fhip, in particular, the Lion of fixty- 

6 four 
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four guns, Captain Cornwallis, had fuffered fo con- 
fiderably, that flte was utterly incapable of rejoining 
the fleet, that was now plying to windward, and 
was obliged to bear away alone before the wind. — 
She arrived in a few days at Jamaica, without 
being followed by any of the enemy, notwithftand- 
ing her weak condition. 

Two other fhips lay far aftern, rhuch difabled ; 
but the French did not attempt to cut them off,, 
from the apprehenfion of bringing on a clofe and 
general a&ion. Thtf fame motive prevented them, 
from attempting to capture the tranfports. The 
whole of their cdndudt evinced they did not dare 
to rifk any meafure that would involve them in a de- 
cifive aftion. 

Admiral Byron having directed the Monmouth 
to make the beft of her way td St. Chriftopher, or. 
Antigua, together with the tranfports, drew up 
bis remaining fhips in a linfe of battle, expeding, 
that being no more thai) three miles diftant fromthd 
enemy, they would avail themfelves of their great 
fuperiority, and not permit him to withdraw the 
tranfports without endeavouring to feize them; but 
after having waited in this polition during the 
whole night, he was much furprized in the morn- 
ing to find the whole French fleet had returned to 
its ftation at Grenada. 

Never did the valour of the Britifh naval officers 
difplay itfelf more confpicuouily than upon this oc- 
canon. The moft fpirited efforts were vifible 
throughout the whole fleet to fecond the intention 
of their commander. So refolute and eager, in- 
deed, were they to encounter the enemy in any 
fituation, however fo difadvantageous and forlorn* 
that Captain Cornwallis, in the Lion, almoft a 
wreck, falling in with the Monmouth, which he 
tniilook for an enemy, h$ made ready to attack her 
with the utmoft alacritv and refolution. 

Vol. III. No. 19. U The 
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The confequences of the engagement between the 
Britifli and French fleets off Grenada, were equally 
deftru&ive to both of them, though in a different 
line. The Britifli fliips were greatly damaged, 
on the one hand, though their lofs of men was in- 
confiderable for fo long and obftinate an adtion, 
not amounting to above one hundred and eighty 
killed, and three hundred and fifty wounded. Oir 
the other hand, the French fuffered much lefs in 
their fliipping, but their lift of flain and wounded 
amounted, according to impartial accounts, to 
more than three thoufand. 

But as the lofs on the French fide was merely of 
men, it was not fo much felt, from the multitudes 
with which their fhips are always crouded. The 
detriment incurred by the Englilh was much more 
effential, from the time that would be cenfumed, 
and the difficulty in repairing their damages iathat 
part of the world. 

Admiral Byron found it neceflary tor repair to 
St. Chriftopher's, in order to refit his ihips as well 
as that ftation would enable him. He was followed 
thither fome time after by Count D'Eftaing, who 
had now received frefli reinforcements, and whofe 
fuperiority was fo great and decifive, that it would 
have been the higheft temerity to have attacked 
him in the difabled condition wherein the Britifli 
fleet was at prefent. 

* It was much apprehended that Count D'Eftaing 
would have feized this opportunity of Admiral 
Byron's inability to oppofe him, to have attacked 
fome of the Britifli iflands ; but as they were in a 
much better ftate of defence than thofe that had 
fallen into the hands of the French, apd as the Bri- 
tifli fleet would foon be able to refume its opera- 
tions, he did not judge it advifable to make any 
further entcrprizes, till fome occafion fliould occur 
that might oblige it to move to a greater diftance. 

Another 
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- Another motive preverited him from any luch 
Attempt at this time, which was the neceflky of con- 
voying the home-bound fleet of French merchant- 
men from their Weft India iflands. 

On his return from the performance of this duty* 
his orders from the Court of France were to leave 
the Weft Indies, and to proceed with all expedition 
to North America, where he was to co-operate with 
the whole ftrength of which he was poflefied, in the 
execution of thofe defigns which fhouid be found 
requifite to carry into execution for the fervice of 
the Americans. 

Hitherto, the alliance with France had been pro-> 
duftiveof much lefs utility to America than had 
been expected either by the Colonies or the French 
themfelves. The great armament that had been 
fent with Count D'Eftaing, had done nothing cor- 
refponding with the mighty hopes that had been 
formed from the daring fpirit of its commander. 
His conduct in quitting the coaft of America, at a 
time when his affiftance was evidently wanted, or 
could at leaft have proved highly confequemial. 
had greatly leffened the good opinion of him, and 
the confidence with which he had been fo warmly 
received by the Colonifts. 

His departure had been the caufe of much mis- 
chief to the American intereft. Exclufive of other 
injuries of lefler note, the lofs of Georgia had taken 
place, and Carolina was in imminent danger of 
iharing the like fate* The Britifh fhipping infefb. 
ed every part of the coaft, and from its fuperiority, 
opened an eafy entrance every where into the vari- 
ous provinces of the confederacy. Their maritime 
fituation, and their perpetual interferon by large 
rivers, navigable for fhips of force, expofed them 
to continual incurfions and depredations, by which 
the country experienced the mod heavy diftrefles, 
and which, if not effectually checked by a naval 
U 2, force 
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force able to repel that of the enemy, would in pro* 
cefs of time compafs its total ruin. 

Such were the complaints of the Americans o»- 
the failing of Count D'Eftaing's fquadron for the 
Weft Indies. The fubfequent difafters that had be- 
fallen them, increafed their difcontents at being 
abandoned, as they rightly enough expreffed it, by 
Count D'Eftaing, at the very mometitthey had en- 
abled him to aft with vigour for the caufe of France 
and of America, where his operations would have 
been moft decifive, and were indifpenfibly wanted. 

Thefe complaints foon reached the Court of 
France, and made the greater impreffion, as they; 
were well founded. In order to obviate any fur- 
ther diffatisfadtion in a people whom it was fo high- 
ly the intereft of France to treat with particular 
condefcendence and attention, efpecially when their 
demands were reafonable, the French miniftry fent 
inftrudion* to Coant D'Eftaing, whereby he was* 
enjoined to return with all fpeed to the affiftance of 
the Colonies. 

. In purfuance of this injunction, he fet fail for 
the Continent at the head of twenty-two fliips of the 
ttpe, and ten large frigates. His intentions and- 
his hopes were, as before,- direfted to objeds of 
the firft magnitttde. The firft meafure of the platf 
ift contemplation was to expel the Britilh forces out 
of Georgia, and to place that province, and the , 
contiguous one of South Carolina, and, in £hort,> 
all the Southern Colonies^ on a footing of perfect 
fecU fity' from any future invalions by the Brkilh* 
troops. 

After the accompliflunent of this objeA, which' 
he promifed himfelf would be attended with no- 
great difficulty, from the fmallnefs of thfc force 
mat was to bppofe him, the next he propofed was 
no lefs than a total deliverance of America from 
the terror of the Britiftvarms, This was to be ef- 

fetfed 
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fe&ed by the deftruftion x>f the Britiih fleet and 
. army at New York, 

This latter part of the plan he doubted not tip ac- 
complilh through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
,can army under General Wafhington. The land 
.force he had with him was considerable, and he 
looked upon his naval ftrength as irrefiftible, in the 
prefent weak condition of the Britiih marine at 
New York, 

His arrival on the coaft of Georgia being wholly 
.unexpe&ed, Ibme veflels on their way thither from 
.that city with ftores and provisions, fell into his 
rhands. The Experiment, of- fifty guns, com- 
manded by Sir James Wallace, had alio the mis- 
fortune of falling in with his fleet : though pre- 
vioufly difabled by a violent ftorm, flie defended • 
/herfelf with the utmoft refolution, and was n?t 
taken without much difficulty. 

As no intelligence had been received of the ap- 
proach of Count D'Eftaing, no preparations had 
been made for a fuitpble refiftance. The British 
troops were ftill divided in feparate cantonment*. 
The head quarters were at Savannah town ; but the 
force with General Prevoft at that place was very 
inconfiderabje, the major part being Rationed 00 
the ifland of Port Royal, with Colonel Maithmd: 

An exprefs was immediately difpatched to the 
Colonel, on the arrival of the French fleet, with 
9*d$rs to join him with all fpeed, witji the whole 
'body under his command ; but the exprefs was in- 
tercepted by one of the many American parties 
that were on the look-out to prevent a communi- 
cation between thefe two bodies of Britiih troops* 
The confequence was, that for want of timely ad- 
vice, the Colonel was not ready to fet out till the 
French fleet had occupied the paffage by fea, and 
the Americans had. ftrongly fecured moft of the 
pafles by land. 

U 3 In 
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In this dangerous and difficult fituation, Colonel 
Maitland difplayed a .fpirit and activity that did 
him and his people the higheft honour. The only 
means remaining to join the divifion at Savannah, 
was by the creeks and inlets fcattered along the 
fliore, and thefe were narrowly watched and guard* 
ed by the enemy. In the face of thefe numerous 
obflacles, he refolutely let forward with a determi- 
nation to run all hazards lboner than not effect a 
junction, without which he knew all oppofition 
would be vain againft fuch a force as that which 
would be employed by the French and Americans 
- upon this occafion. 

In the mean time, Count D'Eftaing was concert- 
ing with the governing powers in Carolina, the 
meafures that were to be adopted in the prefent 
. circumftances. It was intended to colleft a large 
force to co-operate with him, which with that al- 
ready under General Lincoln, would be fully ade- 
quate to the defign of not only reducing Georgia, 
but pf capturing at the fame time all the Rritifli 
troops in that province. 

After havipg made all the necefiary arrange- 
ments, the whole French fleet came to an anchor 
Sept* 9. at the mouth of Savannah river. The fri- 
x 779* gates were ftationed at the entrance of the 
• various inlets and rivers, and the troops were land- 
. ed as near as it was practicable to the town of Sa- 
vannah. 

As foon as Count D'Eftaing had brought his 
troops afliore, he moved them up to the Britifh 
lines, intending to harrafs the corps under General 
Prevolt by continual fkirmiflies and alarms, and to 
deprefs }t by incefiant fatigue, before it could be 
reinforced with the detachment that was yet on its 
.wj*y from the ifland of Port Royal, and had many 
difficulties to ftruggle with before it could effect a 
junction with the forces at Savannah. 

To 
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To this intent a feleft party of French were drawn 
out, and advanced to the Britifh lines, affifted by a 
l>ody of cavalry under the command of the Polifli 
Count Polaiki ; but General Prevoft was too pru- 
dent to venture his men out of their lines, and the 
Trench, after giving and receiving feveral vollies of 
fxnall arms, withdrew to their encampment* 

On the fixteenth of September, Count D'Eftaing 
fummoned General frevbft to furrender to the arms 
of France. The meflage was conceived in terms of 
the hjgheft confidence and certainty of fuccefs. It 
boafted of the manner in which Grenada had been 
taken, and warned the Bi itilh General to beware of 
making a fruitlefs refiftance ; which he intimated 
would probably be attended with the moft fatal con- 
fequences to the befieged. 

In confequence of a refufal to liften to a fummons 
that offered no fpecific terms, Count D'Eftaing 

f ranted a fufpenfion of arms, for twenty-four hours 
eliberation. He doubted not, from the evident 
fuperiority of his force, and the Jittle apparent 
probability of their "being able to refill it, that the 
garrifon would, upon mature deliberation* agree to 
a capitulation. 

But their refolution was already taken, which 
was, to hold out to the laft extremity. They 
availed themfelves, in the mean while, of the fuf- 
penfiop of arpis,, to make every preparation requi- 
nte for the obftinate defence they intended. Before 
the expiration of tl\e tir^e, their exertions were 
fuch, that a number of cannon were mounted in ad- 
dition to thofe already on the works, and thefe were 
ftrengthened anew. 

In the courfe of this day, the long expe&ed and 
defired reinforcement arrived under Colonel Mait- 
land, after having furmounted a variery of obftruc- 
tions, and made his way through almoft impaflable 
fwamps and morafies. 

U 4 On 
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On the feventeenth, a final, anfwer was. returned 
to Count D'Eftaing's fummons, by which he was 
given to understand, that an unanimous determina- 
tion was taken to defend the place to the laft man, 
Count D'Eftaing received it with equal difpleafure 
and aftonifhment. Relying on a fpeedy furrender^ 
it grieved him that the termination of this bufinefs 
was delayed in a manner he fo little fufpe&ed, and 
which prevented him from entering upon the more 
important operations he had in view. 
* A junftioh being formed by the French and Ame- 
rican forces, they amounted together to between nine 
and ten thoufand men. Count D'Eftaing had five 
thoufand regulars, and near one thoufand ftout Mu- 
lattos and free-negroes, well armed. The body of 
Americans that joined him under the command of 
General Lincoln, confifted of about two thoufand at 
firft'j but were foon augmented to twice that num- 
ber. 

To oppofe this formidable ftrength, General Pre- 
voft had no more, altogether, than, three thoufand 
men : but they were fuch as continual experience 
had fhewrt he could place the firmeft dependence on. 
Numbers of them were refugees, whom refentment 
for the ufage they had received, exafperated to a de- 
gree that rendered them defperate, 

The French and Americans encamped feparately. 
Count P'Eftaing thought it moft prudent to keep 
them apart. His motives for this meafure were 
well founded. He knew by experience, how apt 
they were to difagree ; and he nqped that by act- 
ing afunder, from each other, a reciprocal emula- 
tion would be excited. 

Ir was agreed accordingly, that each of them 
(hould carry on their refpeftive approaches without 
interference form either fide. This method was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the French ; who looking upon 
themfelves as incomparably fuperior to the Ameri- 

cans, 
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cags, did not chufe to divide any honour with jthefe, 
to which they imagined that they alone were entitled. 
From the very commencement of his operations 
againft the Britifh garrifon, Count D'Eftaing foog 
perceived fie wofold have a different refinance to en- 
counter with, than that he had met at Grenada ; 
from which, however, he ought to have learned, 
confidering the handful of undifciplined planters 
that oppoied him with fo much bravery, not to have 
fo haftily prefumed on the reduction of a place de • 
fended by Britifh regulars. 

Both the French and the Americans behaved with 
great fpirit and adtivity, in their endeavours to in- 
terrupt the works that were continually carried on 
by the garrifon. But they could not prevent them. 
Such was the unremitting perfeverance of the Bri- 
tifti military and feamen, in fpite of all pb(lrudions > 
and fuch their indefatigable induftry, that every day 
added to the ftrength of their fortifications and bat- 
teries : thefe in particular increafed to fuch a de-: 
gree, that before the conclufion of the fiege near 
pne hundred pieces of cannon were mounted on 
them. 

From the twenty-fourth of September, to tjie 
fourth of October, a heavy fire was maintained on 
both fides ; and fome flcirmilhes took place, in which 
the garrifon were constantly fuccefsful, and did con- 
siderable * execution. 

The enemy finding they could make no impref- 
fion on the works of the befieged, refolved on a 
bombardment, accompanied with ,a flronger canno- 
nade than ever. To this purpoife they opened, on 
the fourth of O&ober, three batteries ; one of thirty- 
feven, and another of fixteen pieces of cannon, and 
a third of nine mortars. The firing from thefe bat- 
teries lafted, with little intermiffion, during five 
days ; but the damage they did was chiefly confined 

to 
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to the town, where it deftroyed fome houfes, and 
killed fome women and children. 

Hereupon General Pfevoft wrote a letter to Count 
D'Eftaing, requefting that the women and children 
might be permitted to retire from the town to a 
place of faiety ; but this requeft was infultingly re- 
fufed both by Count D'Eitaing ^nd General Lin- 
coln, 

The Americans, mean while, were much difla- 
tisfied with the French commander ; they blamed 
him for not having attacked the Britilh troops im- 
mediately upon his landing, without giving them 
time to put themfelves in fuch a ftate of defence as 
they had now attained* 

He began himfelf to loofe patience at the inuti- 
lity of his cannonade, and to think it more advifable 
to proceed at once to a general affault ; hoping, 
from the number and goodnefs of his troops, to be 
more fuccefsful than by the flow and gradual me- 
thods of attack, which had hitherto been employ- 
ed, and of which the efficacy daily appeared more 
doubtful. 

To this purpofe, on the ninth of Odober, be- 
fore the break of day, the French and Americans 
jointly attacked the Britilh works with great fury. 
Count D'Eftaing, accompanied by the principal of- 
ficers of both armies, condufted the attack. They 
advanced upon the right of the Britifh lines ; and, 
favoured by a hollow piece of ground which co- 
vered them from the fire of the Britfh batteries, 
they approached in good order and great force, and 
aflailed them with extraordinary fire and impetuo- 
fity. Two of the enemy's ftandards were aftually 
planted upon the parapet of a redoubt, which was, 
during fome time, affailed with the moft obftinate 
violence. Captain Taws, who commanded in the 
redoubt, was flain, with his fword in the body of 
th£ third man he had killed with his own hand. But 

they 
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they met with fo determined and firm arefiftancefroin 
an incefiant fire of mufketry and cannon, levelled at 
them from almoft every dire&ion, that after mak- 
ing repeated efforts to force their way into the lines, 
they were thrown at lenth into diforder from the 
terrible execution done among them, and appeared 
unable to ftand their gtound any longer. 

This critical moment was feized with great pre- 
fence of mind. A body of grenadiers and marines 
fallied forthwith out of the lines, and charged the 
enemy with fuch fury, that the ditches of the re- 
doubt, and a battery which they had feized, were 
cleared in an inflant : they were broken and driven in 
the utmoft confufion into a fwamp, on the fide of 
the hollow which had favoured their approach. 

By the time the enemy had been repulfed, it was 
broad day ; but the weather was fo foggy, and the 
fmoke fo thick, that it was not poffible to difcover 
the movements of the enemy. This, added to the 
confideration of their vaft fuperiority in numbers, 
rendered General Prevoft very circumfpe&ful in 
venturing far from his lines ; and as much firing 
was heard' from feveral quarters, it was judged 
fafeft to ftand in readinefs to carry affiftance, were 
it to be wanted. 

Thefe precautions, though very proper, proved 
however unneceffary, the enemy having been re- 
pulfed every where with prodigious flaughter. 
Twelve hundred were killed and wounded ; among 
whom, the French themfelves acknowledged forty- 
four of their own officers. The famous Count 
Polafki was mortally wounded in this engagement, 
and Count D'Efhing himfelf received two dangerous 
wounds. 

To complete the fuccefs of the Bricifli arms on 
this occafion, a vi&ory of fo much importance, and 
which gained them fo much reputation, was pur- 
chafed at a very moderate price : the lift of killed 
and wounded was no moot than fifty-five ; and the 

brave 
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1>rave Captain Tawes was the only officer that 
felL 

The courage and intrepidity difplayed on this me- 
morable day by theBritilh officers and faldiers, was fo 
freat and ftriking, that as General Prevoft expceffed 
imfelf in his account of the a&ion, " To particula- 
rize thofe who either did, or ftrove to fignalize them- 
selves beyond the reft, would be to mention' the 
whole army/' Not only the military, but the naval 
lift -diftingutfhed itfelf in the moft cbnfpicuous tfian- 
,ner : the fhips companies, with their officers, were 
-all ftationed afliore, and equally partook of the dan- 
gers as well as of the honours that we*e gained. 

One officer, however, was fpoken of with fuch 
applaufe by his General, that it would be injuftice 
to pals him unobferved. This was Captain Mon- 
>crief, who, in the capacity of Engineer, conduced 
the plan of defence with fo much judgment and 
and ftill, that he was honoured wih the warmeft 
and moft unanimous applaufe of the whole army, 
-and recommended in a manner at their defire, as an 
officer deferving of the higheft notice and rewards.: 
the French themfelves acknowledged their aftoniih- 
tnent at the continual proofs of his abilities, of 
which they were witneffes to their own coft. 

While the Britifh troops wer6 enjoying the fa- 
t is fad ion refulting from the fuccefs that was due to 
their condudt and valour, the enemy was in a con- 
dition of difcontent and fullennefs, which had like 
•to have terminated fatally. The Americans could 
not conceal their difapprobation of the whole 
proceedings of Count D'Eftaing ; nor he the copr 
<temptuous light in which he held them. Recipro- 
cal taunts and reproaches came to fuch a height 
between both the officers and foldiers of either party, 
that it was once thought they would have proceeded 
to a&ual violence. 

A motive 
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A motive which ftrongly influenced the American* 
upon this occafion, was the jealoufy they had con- 
ceived againft the French commander, on account 
of his having fummoned General Prevoft to furren- 
der to the arms of France, without incLuding thofe 
of the United States of America. 

Xhey inferred from thence, that either he confi- 
dered them as unworthy of the honour of being men- 
tioned conjointly with the King of France, or that 
he meant to retain the Province of Georgia for that 
Crown, in cafe of a redudion. Whichever of the 
the two was the meaning of the French commander, * 
k expofed him equally to> the indignation of the 
Americans* 

To this it may be added, that the inhuman refu- 
fal of the requeft of General Prevoft, for a permif- 
fion to the women and children to depart from the 
town of Savannah during the fiege, was now by the 
French attributed to the Americans, whom they ac- 
eufed of brutality ; and whofe General, a French 
officer of rank, loaded with the coarfeft and moft 
injurious appellations, in common with his other 
countrymen. 

This treatment of their commander, as it hap- 
pened out of his hearing, the Americans repre- 
sented as bale and fpiritlefs ; and fpoke of it in 
terms of the higheft refentment. Thus, ammofity 
and hatred were kindled between them to the higheft 
pitch ; and nothing but a confeioufnefs of the ne- 
ccflity of keeping the peace between the two na- 
tions, would have prevented the French and the- 
Americans from coming to the moil defperate ex- 
tremities. 

To atone for paft incivilities, an offer was now 
made by Count D'Eftaing, to grant the requeft con*- 
eerning the women and children; but it was fpirit- 
edly refufed, as it now plainly appeared that there 
would be no occafion to accept it. 

From 
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From the day of their repulfe, both the French 
and the Americans abandoned all further proiecu- 
tion of the iiege ; and were wholly employed in 
preparing to retreat* After moving off their artil- 
lery, and embarking their fick and wounded, of 
which they had a great number, the French broke 
up their camp in the night of the feventeenth, and 
Retired with the utmoft precipitation to their Ship- 
ping. The Americans, on the other hand, crofled 
the Savannah river, and withdrew into Carolina. 

In this manner was the Province of Georgia clear- 
ed a third time of the enemy ; after the mod fan- 
guine expectations had been entertained by all Ame- 
rica, that the reduction of this Province would have 
been but a preparatory ftep to the expulfion of the 
Britifh fleets and armies from every part of the 
continent* 

It was not therefore, without exceflive concern, 
that Congrefs was informed of the difafter that had 
attended the united arms of the French and Ame- 
rican confederacy. It proved a heavy blow to their 
intereft, and greatly lowered the hopes they had 
formed from the potent fuccours the French Ad- 
miral had brought, and the defigns he had laid be- 
fore them. 

Infiead of having accomplished the fmalleft part 
of the fcheme he had now proje&ed, he met with 
the completed defeat on his very firft attempt to 
carry the commencement of it into execution. 

In lieu of that triumphant return to France, 
which the enemies to Great Britain had fo often an- 
ticipated in their wifhes and difcourfes, he was 
obliged to make the beft of his way home, with a. 
lickly and ill-conditioned fleet, part of which only 
he durft venture to fend back to the Weft Indies, 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

French Manifefto. — EngUfb Anfwer to it. — Proceedings 
of the Combined Fleets of France and Spain. 

1779. 

IN confequence of the hoffile notification on the 
part of Spain, prefented by the Ambaffador of 
that Crown to the Court of London, its thoughts and 
attention were, of courfe, employed on the meafures 
which that notification now rendered neceflary. A 
proclamation was iffued on the nineteenth of June, 
for the granting of letters of marque and reprifals 
againft the fubje&s of Spain, and another to regu- 
late the diftribution of prizes that fhould be taken 
during the continuance of the war with that nation. 

In the mean time, as the confederacy now form- 
ed by America, France, and Spain againft Great 
Britain, had attradted the eyes of all Europe, on fu 
vait and important an object, the French miniftry 
thought it incumbent on them to publifh to the 
world fuch arguments and motives for its condudt, 
as might afford a colourable pretext for the extra- 
ordinary meafures they had adopted. 

The performance that was compofed in France 
to this intent, was remarkably fpecious and artful, 
and fliowed with what facility reafons may be affign- 
ed for the mod unjuftifiable a&ions. 

It began by reproaching the Court of London 
with inequitable and unfriendly treatment of t;he 
fubjefts of France in every quarter of the globe, 
and having exercifed its power with great ty- 
ranny ever fince the conclufion of the laft peace. 

Imputing the pacific difpofition of France to fear 
or feeblcnefs, Great Britain had, according to her 

cuftomary 
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cuftomary fyftem, continued to harrafs the Com- 
merce and navigation of the French. 

Reprefentatidns of thefe various outrages had been 
made to the Britifh miniftry- The Court ctf France* 
fenfibleof the embaraffments in which that of Lon- 
don Was involved with its American dominions, did 
not chufe to increafe them, by infifting too per- 
emptorily on a reparation of thefe injuries. 

" Such," in the words of the Manifesto, " wa» 
44 the pofition of affairs between the two Court*, 
" when the meafures adopted in England compel- 
4€ led the Englifh Colonifts to have recourfe toarms, 
44 in order to preferve their rights, privileges, and 
u liberty. The whole world remembers the sera 
" when this brilliant event fhone forth ; the mul- 
44 tiplied and unfuccefsful efforts made by the Ame- 
** ricans to be reinstated in the favour of their mo- 
44 ther country ; the difdainful manner in which 
* ' they were fpurned by England ; and, finally, 
" the aft of independence, which was at length, 
" and, could not but have been the neceffary 
u refult of this treat metit< 

" The war in which the United States of Ame- 
" rica found themfelves involved with England, 
" neceflarily compelled them to explore the means 
44 of forming connections with the other powers of 
" Europe, and of opening a direct commerce with 
" them. 

" The Court of France would have neglected 
" the mofteffential interefts of the kingdom, had 
44 it refufed to the Americans an admiflion into it9 
44 ports, or that participation of commercial advan- 
** tages which is enjoyed by every other nation. 

44 This conduft, fo much the refult of juftice 
44 and of wifddm, was adopted by far the greater 
44 part of the commercial ftates of Europe ; yet it 
" gave occafion to the Court of London to vent 
*' the moft bitter complaints. Great Britain una-' 

raagined, 
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cr ~gined, no doubt, that fhe had but to employ 
* € her ufual ftile of haughtinefs, to obtain of France 
" an unbounded deference, to her will: but to the 
" moft unreafonable pro^ofitions, and the moft in- 
** temperate meafures, his Majefty oppofed no- 
u thing btit the cahnnefs of jtifHce, and themode- 
€C ration of reafon. He gave the King of England 
* c to underftand, that he neither was, nor pretend- 
* c ed to be a judge of the difpute with his Colonies ; 
* € much lels would ft become his Majefty to avenge 
*' his quarrel; That in confequence, he was under no 
rc obligarion to treat the Americans as rebels, to 
" exclude them from his ports, and to prohibit 
u them from all commercial intercourfe with his 
u own fubjefts." 

: T?he Manifefto thdn proceeds td the injunftions 
bf the Court df France, forbidding the exporta- 
tion or {ale of arms and military (lores to* Ame- 
rica, and to the permiffion granted to England 
lo prevent the French from carrying on fuch a 
traffic* with the Americans. 

It aflerts that .Ftance was fcrupuloufly exaA in 
bblerving every commercial ftipulation in the tfeaty 
of Utrecht, although it was, according to the Ma- , 
hifefto, daily" violated by the Court of London, 
which, at this very time, had refufed to ratify it. 
'That the Americans were interdifted from arming, 
felling their prizes, or remaining any longer in the 
ports of France than was confiftent with the terms 
bf that treaty. 

" Thefe orders," fays the manifefto, " produ- 
*" Ced the defired effedfc. But notwithftanding this 
" condefcenfion, and ftridt adherence to a treaty, 
cc which his Majefty, had he been fo difpofed, 
u might have confidered as non-exifting, the Court 
" of London was not fatisfied. It affedted to con- 
" fider his Majefty as refponfible for all tranfgref- 
u fions, although the King of England, notwith- 

Vol< IIL No. 20, X " Handing 
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" (landing a folemn aft of Parliament, ceuld not 
" himfelf prevent his own merchants from funfHh- 
" ing the North American Colonies with mer- 
€i chandife, and even with military ftores. 

" It is not difficult to conceive," fays the Mani- 
fefto, " how much the refufal of yielding to the 
" affuming demands and arbitrary pretentions of 
* € England, would mortify the felMufficiency of 
" that power, and revive its ancient animofity to 
€i France. It was the more irritated, from having 
" experienced fome checks in America which prog* 
€€ nofticated the irrevocable reparation of its Colo- 
" nies. It forefaw the inevitable loffes and cala- 
" mities following from fuck a feparation. It be- 
" held France profiting by that commerce which 
" it had with an inconfiderate hand thrown away, 
" and adopting every means to render her flag re- 
" fpedable." 

The Manifefto next complains that England had, 
under the moft frivolous and unjuft pretences, in- 
terrupted the trade, and infulted the flag of France 
in Europe as well as in America. 

It adverted to the preparations that had been ma- 
king in the ports of England, and which could not, 
from the nature of their appearance, have America 
for their objedt. 

" His Majefty, therefore," adds the Manifefto, 
f f found it indifpenfible to make fuch difpofitions 
" on his part, as might be fufficient to prevent the 
€€ evil defigns of his enemy, and prevent, at the 
" fame time, infults and depredations fimilar to 
" thofe committed in the year one thoufand feyeo 
u hundred and fifty-five. 

" In this (tare of things," continues the Mani* 
fefto, " his Majefty, who had hitherto rejeded the 
" overtures of the United States of North America, 
" in contradi&ion to his moll prefiing interefts,' 

" now 
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* c tidw perceived that he had not a moment to lofe 
** in concluding a treaty with them. 

The Manifefto proceeds to aflert, " That nothing 
cbuld be more fimple, or left offenfive, than the 
refcript delivered by the French Ambaflador to the 
Britifh miniftry ;— that the King of . England fir ft 
broke the peace, by recalling his Ambaflador from 
the Court of France, and by announcing to his Par- 
liament the French notification as an ad: of hoftili- 
ty. l"tiat it was abfurd to fuppofe that the recog- 
nition of American Independence on the part of 
France, could alone nave irritated the King of Eng- 
land; l*he real caufe of that animofity which he 
had manifefted, and communicated to his Parlia-* 
ment, was the inability to regain America, and turn 
her arms againft France. 1 ' 

The King of France received the overtures of a 
mediation on the part of the King of Spain, with a 
fincere defire of rendering it effectual ; but it waft 
quickly difcovered that the Court of London a&ed 
with difingenuity : it required the King of France 
td withdraw his refcript, a4 a preliminary ftep to 
treating* Such a demand was injurious to Spain as 
well as to France ; it placed the hoflile intentions 
df England in the cleareft point of view, and (truck 
both the French and Spaniih Monarchs with equal 
amazement. ^ 

The failing of the fleets uiider Admirals Byron 
and Keppel, difclofed the real defigns of England^ 
The attacking of the Belie Poule, and the capture 
Of two frigates, rendered the operations of the fleet 
under Count D'Orvilliers abfolutely ncicefflkry to 
fruftrate the projects of the enemies to France, and 
to revenge the intuits offered to its flag. 

The Court of London continued hoftilities with- 
out a declaration of war, from its confcioufnefs of 
wanting reafons to juftify its condu&. The Court 
6f France, on the other hand, had hitherto delayed 

X % noti* 
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notifying to the world thfr injuries it had received, 
from a fond hope that the Englifh miniftry would 
at laft recollect itfelf ; and that either juftice, or rhe 
critical fituation into which it had phinged England, 
would have wrought an alteration in its conduct 

In the mean time, the King of France liftened. 
with the utmoft deference to the mediation and ad-' 
vice of the King of Spain; and communicated 
through his channel thofe very moderate conditions 
on which he would moft gladly have hid down his 
arms. But the EhglHh, though conftantly feigning 
a defire of peace, infulted the Court of Spain with a 
tender of propofitions that were inadmiffiblr, and fo- ; 
reign to the fubjeft of difpute. 

From this conduft, it was clear that England 
did not wifh for peace ; but negociated for no other 
purpofe than to gain time to make the neceflary pre- 
parations for war. Still however, the King of 
Sj>ain continued his mediation, and exerted himfelf 
for the reiteration of tranquility. 

The Manifefto then proceeds to ftate the fufpen- 
(ion of arms, together with the other propofals 
made by Spain to the belligerent powers that have 
been mentioned. 

In confequence of the refufal of Great Britain to 
accede to thefe propofals, it afferts the indifpenfible 
neceffity Qf exercifing hoftilities againft this coun- 
try. 

" There is not a doubt," fays the Manifefto, 
" but thefe propofals muft appear to every well- 
judging perfon, luch as would have been accepted. 
They were, however, formally reje&ed by the 
Court of London ; nor has that Court fhewn any 
difpofition to peace, unlefs on the abfurd condition, 
that his Majefty fhould entirely abandon the Ame- 
ricans." 

" After this afflifting declaration, the continua- 
tion of the war is become inevitable ; and therefore 

his 
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his Majefty has invited the Catholic King to join 
.him in virtue of their reciprocal engagements, to 
avenge their refpe&ive injuries, and to put an end 
to that tyrannical empire, which England has ufurp- 
4ed, and pretends to maintain upon the ocean." 

Such was in fubftance, and in part, the expofi- 
tion of the motives that induced France to engage 
in a war againft Great Britain. By thofe partisans 
of that power, whom the jealoufy produced by the 
grandeur and profperity of Britain had rendered fo 
numerous, this Manifesto was received with fatis- 
faftioo, and duly countenanced ; but by the difin- 
terefted and the intelligent part of fociety, it was 
-confidered in no other light than as a meer pallia- 
tion of fadts, that were unjuftifiable in their, very 
nature ; and as one of thofe produ&ions which cus- 
tom ha* rendered a necefiary concomitance of the 
enterprizes refulting from lawlefs ambition. 

It was anfwered in a very able and mafterly man- 
ner, by a memorial written in justification of the 
conduct obferved on the part of England. Never 
were' the defigns of France, and the meafures em- 
ployed by her to carry them into execution, laid 
forth with more explicit evidence, and accuracy of 
.reprefentation : nor the many allegations and pre- 
tences 011 which (he founded the reditude of her 
condud:, expofedand refuted with more ftrength of 
reafoning. 

' The publication of this celebrated performance, 
though it did not filence thofe individuals either in 
France or in America, who were determined to de- 
fame the chara&er of the BritHh nation, yet con- 
veyed ample convi&ion to the minds of the unpre- 
judiced, how little the French were warranted to 
complain of the condu&of Britain refpe&ing them ; 
and that nothing but their irradicable difpofition to 
domineer over their neighbours, had excited them 
to embrace what they imagined was a favourable op- 

X 3 portunity 
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portiinity of reducing the power of that people, wh* 
had always proved the molt formidable obftru£tofs 
of this inequitable defign. 

This composition entered into a minute review of 
the iheafurcs purfued by France, ever fince the com- 
mencement of the difpute between Great Britain 
and her Colonies : it recapitulated^ with great pre- 
cifion, the numerous inftances wherein the Court of 
France had manifefted a partiality tq the Colonifts, 
and a determination to fupport them effectually, by 
conniving at, or rather indeed encouraging its fub- 
jedfcs, to afford them all the affift^nce and fuccours 
that were neceffary to enable them to combat the 
efforts of Great Britain to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. * 

It repreferited, with great force, the duplicity ex- 
ercifed by the Court of France in the correspon- 
dence relating to this unfriendly, or tft fpeak with 
more propriety, this inimical behaviour to a power 
that had given it no provocation. It fhewed, by a cir- 
cumftantial enumeration of fafts afcertained by clear 
and authentic documents, that the grievances com- 
plained of by the Britifh miniftry, were real and un- 
deniable ; but that the complaints of France were 
unfounded, and her affertions of ill ufage on the part 
of England, vague and declamatory. ~ 

It fhewed that the mediation of Spain was accom- 
panied with an evident biafs in favour of France, that 
the terms propofed by that Court could not therefore 
be accepted oy that of Great Britain confidently 
with its dignity ; and that the rejection of them was 
no fufficient provocation to juftify the part taken hy 
Spain again ft England. 

A reply came out in France to this memorial, 
which denied fomc of the* fafts therein contained ; 
but it was written with much more warmth thaq 
judgment ; and was by no means calculated to re- 
move the impreffiQn made by the powerful argu- 
•■■■■;*• r ' - ^ m 
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TYTcnts of the former. It was replete with invec- 
tives againft theEngliih nation; which its principal 
aim was to render odious, and to reprefent as de- 
serving the enmity of all the world. 

The Manifesto publilhed at Paris in vindication 
of the conduct of France, was accompanied by ano- 
ther iffucd at Madrid, in defence of the acceffion 
of Spain to the alliance of France and America 
againft Great Britain. It was conceived much in 
the fame terms as the refcript delivered to the Bri- 
tifli miniftry by Count Almadovar; and was alto- 
gether a heavy and nervelefs composition ; proving 
only that Spain was determined to find pretexts for 
joining the confederacy againft this country. 

Elate with the acquifition of fo potent an ally* 
France began now to form the moil extenfive pro- 
jects againft the Britifh nation. The French ima- 
gined that their prefent fuperiority was fo decifive 
and irrefiftable, that Britain would inevitably be 
crulhed by its weight. A conqueft of this ifland 
was the common topic of difcourfe among them ; 
and'preparations for fuch an attempt were apparently 
making in all the provinces of that kingdom conti- 
guous to the fea coaft. 

Upon receiving intelligence of them, a proclama- 
tion was iflued to put the nation upon its guard. 
Orders were circulated for a ftri& watch to be kept 
in all the maritime counties, with injun&ions for 
the immediate removal of cattle and provifions 
to a proper diftance, upon the approach of an 
enemy. 

The fuperiority which Britain had maintained at 
fea, during the preceding fummer, and the prodi-t 

fious fuccefles of her cruizers and privateers on the 
rench^ coaft, had equally diftrefted and alarmed 
the Court of France. As foon as it thought itfelf 
ftcgre of the coalition of Spain, it began to form 
X 4 »ew 
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pew arrangements in regard q{ Hs marine, and » 
turn its attention to foreign enterprizes. 

It was the more intent upon proje&s of this na- 
ture, as it deemed them indifpenfibly neceffary to 
efface the impreflions which the late immenfe loffes 
of the commercial property of the French had 
made on thp minds of their neighbours, and to 
remove the perfuafion that fecmed to have taken 
place, that Britain would ftiU prove an overmatch 
for the naval power of France. 

Purfuant to this idea, a fquadron was fitted out, 
of which the ultimate destination was to reinforce 
Count D'Eftaing in the Weft Indies. It was com T 
manded.by the Marquis of Vadreuil ; and the troops 
that accompanied it, which werg y pry numerous, 
were under the Duke of Laufun, 

Its firft expedition, was to the weftenj cpafts of Af* 
rica, where it attacked and took, without any dif- 
ficulty, the Britifh forts and fpttlements on the 
rivers of Senegal and Gambia; the garrifons of 
which were too feeble to make any refiftance againft 
fo great a force. This happened in the month of 
February, feventy-nine. 

They thought proper on this occafion to qyit an 
ifland already their own. This was Gpree ; which 
had been taken from them during the laft war, and 
reftored at the peace. They removed the artillery 
and garrifon to Senegal. But they foon had reafon 
to repent their abandoning this ifland, the Situation 
of. which is far from difadvantageous qr ufelefs in 
the profecution of trade. Shortly after their de- 
parture, Sir Edward Hughes, on his paffage to the 
Eaft Indies, being apprized of what happened, 
landed a body of troops on that ifland, of which 
the fortifications were immediately put in a proper 
ftate of defence. 

Thefe, however, being diftant. acquifitions of no 
great importance, it was thought requifite, after 

thq 
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t|*e vaft expectations that had been raifed among 
the people of France, to undertake fomething 
nearer home, and which might cherilh thofe ideas 
Qf conqueft with which they began to indulge their 
imaginations. 

Out of the extenfive dominions which in former 
$ges belonged to the Kings of England on the conti- 
nent, nothing but the empty title of King of France 
jremains in their poffeflion. This, with the ifles of 
Jerfey and Guernfey, is all they have retained 
abroad. 

Thefe two iflands France now formed the projed: 

of feeing. Her vanity, no lefs than her intereft 

was concerned in depriving Britain of thofe only 

remnaqts pf her ancient power and greatnefs in 

JPrance. 

A force of five or fix thoufand men was collected 
for this purpofe It embarked in fifty flat-bottom 
boats, and attempted a landing in the bay of St. 
Ouen, in the ifle of Jerfey, onthefirftday of May; 
but though they were fupported by five frigates, 
and other armed vefiels, the (militia of the illand, 
with a body of regulars, made fo refolute a defence, 
that they were compelled to retire, without one 
man having fet his foot on fhpre. 

But if the French mifcarried in this enterprize, it 
was, though indire&ly, productive of no little bene- 
fit to their American allies. A fleet of near four hun- 
dred merchantmen and tranfports, was on the point 
q{ failing from England to New York, under the 
convoy of a fquadron commanded by Admiral Ar- 
buthnot. But this officer being informed of the 
French attack upon Jerfey, thought it his duty to 
lead his fquadron with all fpeed to the affiftance of 
that ifland. On his return to Torbay, where the 
fleet was waiting for him, contrary winds, and un- 
favourable weather, detained him there a full month ; 
and his p?fiage to America was fo tedious, that he 
f did 
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did not arrive at the place of his deftinatien till near 
the expiration of Auguft. 

This was a heavy retardment to the operations- 
of the forces at New York. The fleet was ladez* 
with warlike ftores, camp equipages, provifions, 
jamd neceffari?s of all kinds, befides confiderable 
reinforcements : but arriving fo late in the year* 
Sir Henry Clinton, who, relying on thefe fapplies^ 
had formed feveral projeds of importance, was to- 
tally difabled from carrying them into execution. . 

Much difcontent and mutual recrimination among 
the French naval and military officers was occafioned 
by their failure at Jerfey. The attempt was repre- 
fented by many as ill concerted, and wqrfc execu- 
ted, and as deficient in point of every requifite to 
authorife any hope of fuccefs. 

The French, however, were ftill determined to 
make another attempt. Both the troops and fe^- 
men that had been employed in the former, were 
equally defirous of retrieving their honour; but as 
the weather oppofed them, they were obliged to 
defer it. Mean while, Sir James Wallace, with a 
fmall fquadron, one of which was a fhip of fifty 
guns, tame in fight of that which was to cover the 
defcent. It confifted of feveral large frigates, with 
other armed vefiels. On his appearance, they made 
the beft of their way to the coaft of Normandy, 
where they ran afiiore in a fmall bay, under the 
cover of a battery. He purfued them to the bot- 
tom of the bay, filenced the guns of the battery, 
forced the French to abandon their fliips, captured 
a frigate of thirty-four guns, with two rich prizes^ 
and burned two other large frigates, and a confi- 
derable number of other veflels.' 

This gallant adtion entirely difcouraged the 
fcheme of invafion intended againft the ifland of 
Jerfey. From this time it appears to have been 
totally laid afide ; and though a fhow was kept up 

along 
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along the oppofite coafts of France, yet from the 
vigilance or the Britifh cpiizcrs, jt w&s rendered 
totally ineffectual. 

In the mean time it was much to be apprehended 
that the defigns of the Houfe of Bourbon were to 
invade Great Britain itfelf. The vaft naval fupertr 
ority of which they would be pofleffed on the junc- 
tion of the French and Spanifh fleets, would give > 
them fuch a command of the Channel, as would" 
put it in their power to chufe both the time and 
place of defcent. 

But were the military preparations in England to 
deter them from attacking it, Ireland lay open to 
an attempt, from the inconfiderablenefs of the regu- 
lar force remaining in that kingdom, owing to the 
large drafts which had been made from the re- 
giments on that eftablifhment to reiqforce the ar- 
mies and garrifons abroad. 

It was chiefly this part of the Britifh dominions 
for which moll apprehenfions were, entertained, 
Though the wifhes pf the French nation itfelf 
pointed to England as the principal obje& of their 
attention. So great was the defire and ardour of 
the generality of people throughout France for a 
direct invafion of this country, that the government 
whatever might be its real intent, thought fit to 
give it every kind of countenance and encourage- 
ment . The feledeft troops in the French fervice 
were drawn out of their cantonments, and marched 
to the prpvinces bordering on the Britifh Channel : 
tranfports were prepared in every convenient fea- 
port, a great promotion was made of Qeneral offi- 
cers, and thofe commanders were publicly appoint- 
ed who werp to have charge of this important ex- 
pedition. 

So warm and fanguine were the expe&ations of 
all clafies, that the regiments deftined for this bu- 
flnefs were crouded with volunteers and fupernu- 
meraries. The univerfal eagernpfs to have a fhare 
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in the cbnqueft of England, roufed the emulation 
of all the families of any diftin&icm. The public 
fchools and colleges, in many places, were emptied 
of all the youth that were thought fit to participate 
in fo glorious an undertaking 2 and many elderly 
gentlemen, worn out ip the fatigues of a military 
life, refolved on this occafion to fummon the re- 
mains of their former ftrength and vigour, and 
to dedicate their laft fcenes to a tranfadion, from 
whence it was expe&ed that France would derive 
fo much grandeur and fame. 

In the midft of thefe flattering proje&s, it was 
necefiary to form a jundipn of the French and Spa- 
nifh naval force, before any attempt couk} be made 
to realize them, The incapacity of France, till 
affifted by Spain, to accorgpliih the ends file had in 
^•yiew, became daily more evident. The fleet in- 
tended to a& againft England confided of no more 
than twenty-eight ihips of the line, and tfcofe not 
in a good condition : the British fleet, on the other 
hand, that was to oppofe it, amounted to thirty- 
eight fail of the line. 

As thedefign of invading this iiland was publicly 
avowed on the other fide of <he water, it was refolv* 
ed, as the moft ready means pf defeating it, to prer 
vent ajun&ion of the allied fleets. To this purpofe 
it was intended to block up that of France in the 
port of Breft : but the endeavours made with that 
view did not fucceed. Wind, weather, and other 
caufes occafioned unavoidable delays, and in the mean 
time Count D'Orvilliers left this harhour in the lie- 
ginning of June, and failed with all expedition to the 
coaft of Spain, where he joined the Spaniih fleet. 

This junction gave the united fleets ajuoft formi- 
dable appearance. They confifted of between fixty 
* and leventy fhips of the line, befides a ver/great pro- 
portion of large frigates, and a multitude of other 
armed veffels. This prodigious armament 1 , like the 

famous 
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famous Armada of Spain two centuries before, filled 
all Eurppe with anxiety and conje&ures concerning' 
the iflue of its operations- The enemies oT this 
country looked upon its downfall as being certainly 
at hand ; while even its well-wHhers could not fore- 
bear confidering its fituation as highly critical. 

The firft movement of the combined fleets was 
to fleer conjointly towards the coaft of England. — 
Sir Charles Hardy, with the Britifli fleet, was at 
this time cruifing in the entrance of the Channel. 
The enemy, however, paffed him unobferved, and 
eptered the narrow feas about the middle of Auguft. 
They came in fight of Plymouth, where they cap- 
tured the Ardent of fixty-four guns, on her way to 
the fleet, but made no attempt to land any where, 
or to attack any place. 

The wind fetting in ftrongly from the Eaft, com- 
pelled them to quit the Channel : on its abating, 
they refumed their ftation in fight of the Britifh 
coaft, about the Land's End, and the chops of the* 
Channel. On the laft day of Auguft Sir Charles 
Hardy made good his entrance into the Channel, in 
full view of the enemy, who either did not endea- 
vour, or were not able to prevent him. His de- 
fign was to entice them up to the narroweft part of 
the Channel, where, in cafe of his coming to ac- 
tion, the advantage of numbers would not be,fo de- 
ceive as in the open fea; and where, if they fhould 
be worfted, they would find thcmfclves entangled 
in many difficulties ; and would even, without tuch 
ah event, be expofed to much danger, from the 
frequent variation of winds, and other local caufes. 
The combined fleets followed him as far as Ply- 
mouth, but did not think it advifable to proceed 
any farther. The reafons they afligned were a great 
ficknefs and mortality among their people, by which 
fomc of their (hips were totally dilabled ; the bad 
condition qf thele, mod of which required imme- 
diate 
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diate repair, -and the proximity of the ftormy wind* 
of the equinox. 

Frotn thefe motive?, they found themfplves un- 
der the neceffity of abandoning the Engliih coaft* 
and of repairing to Breft, in about three weeks 
from their firft appearance in the Channel, without. 
having intercepted any part of the Eaft or Weft India 
trade, as they had propofed, and without having 
made the leaft impreflion on the naval ftrength of 
Great Britain, notwithstanding tfieir immenfe fupe- 
riority, and the contumelious boatf ings with which 
they had -filled every Court in Europe. 

This retreat of the combined navies of France and • 
Spain, from the fhores of Britain, without having' 
effected any part of the plan they had univerfalljr 
iven out with fuch unlimited confidence and pride* 
ruck all Europe with aftonifhment, and covered 
the French thcmfel ves with confufion* It was hr . 
vain they pretended that caufes againft which no' 
human efforts can prevail, had combated for the 
Engliih : it was fhrewdly fufpe&ed, the fad was, 
that fuperior as they were, they did not howeyer 
dare to commit their fortune to a fair and decifive 
trial of /kill and valour with fo refplute and deipe- 
rate a body of men, as the Britifh feamen are juftly 
reputed. 

Though near double the number of the Britifh fleet 
in ftiipping, and treble in that of men, their com- 
manders well knew what opponents they would have 
to encounter. They were not ignorant of the furprif- 
ing deeds of courage and dexterity performed by the* 
naval cl&fles of this nation in cafes of extremity, 
and were from that motive extremely averfe to com- 
pel them to their utmoft exertions. 

Such was the general opinion of Europe. It was 
further corroborated by the darinfenefs with which 
the Britifh fleet continued to keep tne feas, after the 
combined fleets had retired into port, by the mul-» 

tiplicit/ 
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tiplicity of captures that were daily made of French 
and Spanifh veffels upon their own coafts, as well 
as in every part of the world, and by the uninter- 
rupted arrival from all quarters of the Britilh com* 
inercial fleets. 

The invincible fpirit with which Britain faced 
fuch .numerous and formidable enemies, was the 
more worthy of admiration, as the kingdom was iii 
the mean while torn with civil difientioiis of the 
mod alarming nature. Exclufive of thofe political 
altercations which had fo long difturbed its internal 
peace, religious fury, the mod dreadful of all hu- 
man phrenzies, had lighted up a flame which begun 
to threaten a violent conflagration, and which ex- 
cited the moft grievous apprehenfions in all thinking 
people. 

The unfortunate differences of opinion concern- 
ing the American war, dill continued to divide alt 
denominations. The conviction of its inutility for 
the purpofes that caufed it, and the impatience of 
its long continuance, began to fower the minds 
even of thofe who had moft approved of coercive 
meafures. As thefe had proved completely ineffec- 
tual ; or, indeed, to fpeak the truth, had produced 
the moft calamitous effefts, the far greater majo-» 
rky of people was heartily defirous thpy ihould be 
relinquifhed, and the ftrength of the nation no longer 
wafted in attempts, which experience had fhewn ta 
be impracticable and ruinous. 

The great argument now pleaded, was the irre» 
fiftible neceffity of complying with the exigency of 
the times. The affairs of this country were in- 
volved in difficulties folely on account of its obfti- 
nate adherence to the fyftem hitherto purfued in 
America. Were it to caft off that oppreffive bur- 
den, it would then be able to put forth its ftrength 
to advantage ; but while it moved under fo heavy a 
load, its powers were neceffvily cramped, and it 

could 
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could not reafonably expeft to aft with a vigduf. 
adequate to the arduous trial impofed upon it by 
the imprudence of thofel who had fo long and fo 
unfortunately been trufted with the admimftration 
of its concerns; . 

Thefe were the general fentiihents of the nation 
fit this period. Many of thofe who had been warm 
advdcktes df miniftry, began now to defert it, and! 
to call for a total change of its proceedings, with 
as much eariieftnefs as they had formerly manifefted 
In fupporting them; 

But Whatever diVerfity of opinion they might 
hold upon other matters, the whole nation agreed to 
a man in one point, and that was the moft fpiriteci 

Jrofecution pf the war againft France and Spain, 
lere it was that Britain Ihould exert the Courage 
and abilities 6f the many gallant officers in her fer* 
vices : Ihe had refources enough, by dire&ingtheni 
properly, to make the Houfe of Bourbon repent her 
combination againft this Country; 

In the mean time, the zeal that had been rdtizdd 
for the defence of the natidri, continued to operate 
with unabated fervour. Large fums were fubfcrib- 
ed in the feveral counties, and employed in railing 
volunteers, and forming them into regiments and 
independent companies, as beft fuited the military 
circumftances of the counties to which they be- 
longed. Aflbciations were alfo framed in the towns ; 
•where the inhabitants armed themfelves, and be- 
llowed no little portion of their time and attention 
in acquiring a fufficiency of warlike knowledge and 
dlfcipline, to enable them to be ufeful in cafe of any 
prefling .emergency. 

Among thofe public bodies of men who fignaliz- 
ed their attachment to the public caufe, the Eaft 
India Company diftinguiihed itfelf in a manner wor- 
thy of its opulence and grandeur. It prefented go-' 
Vernment with a fuiji for the levying of fix thoufand 

fcamen 
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feataea, and added at ifr owd coft three feventy-four 
gun gups to the* navy* 

Other pecuniary donations were made by the,cor r 
porate bodies of the kingdom, befides a multitude 
that qame fraox the private purfes of individuals* 
Through thefe abundant fupplies, no encourage- 
ment was wanted for the purpofes of manning the 
navy, or recruiting the swy. 

This dauntlefs behaviour, and thefe immenfe re- 
lpui$£$, pU<3ed this country in fo refpe&abie a light, 
that Europe now began tp entertain quite other 
ideas of the iffue of the conteft between Great Bri- 
tain and the Houfe of Bourbon, than thofe which 
the firft appearance of this grand confederacy had 
fuggefted. 

Two important objefts ftruck the difcerning part 
of the world. The wretched condition of the navy 
of the combined powers, and the exceflive (Economy 
brought into every department of the finances in 
France. 

In the vaft number of (hips, of which the French 
and Spanilb fleets were compofed, there was hardly 
any that did not ftand in need of great, and moft 
did of thorough repair. When they put to fea at the 
commencement ot the naval campaign, they were 
prodigioufly deficient in a number of capital requi- 
fites ; and notwithftanding the multitude of hands 
employed in both kingdoms, they failed out of port 
in a very incomplete ftate of preparation. This de- 
ficiency betrayed a material want either of means, or 
of expertnefs in the ufe of them, or perhaps of 
both. 

The rigid parfimony adopted by France, on the 
other hand, was lingular and unprecedented in that 
monarchy. In the late reign, when reduced by 
Great Britain during the laft war to the moft morti- 
fying difficulties, the Court of Verfailles had not be- 
thought itfelf of fuch rigorous expedients as thofe 
Vol. HI. No. ao. Y which 
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which had lately been pradfcifed. True it Was, fh€f 
bore the feemingnefs of patriotifm in the govern* 
ment ; but they were not the lefs oppreffive and rui- 
nous to numerous claffes of individuals ; they evi- 
dently {hewed that the French miniftry found itfelf 
in very unufual and alarming ftraits, aftd compelled 
to make ufe of all the ways and means that could 
be devifcd, however grievous they might prove to 
•thofe who were affe&ed by them, or whatever in- 
dications they might afford to the world of the ex- 
haufted condition of the kingdom. 
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CHAP* XLVII. 
Proceedings in Parliaments 

THE fefflon of Parliament was opened on the 
twenty-fifth of November, with a fpeech from 
the Throne, exhorting the nation to continue in 
thofefentiments Of unanimity in the defence of the 
kingdom, on which its fafety depended. It con- 
gratulated the public on the firmnefs and courage 
univerfally difplayed in this critical fituatidn : it 
took notice that the menaces of the enemy, and the 
approach of danger, had no other efifed: on the 
minds of the people of this country, than to ani- 
mate their courage, and to call forth that nationil 
fpirit which, had fo often defeated the projects of 
their ambitious neighbours. It Concluded with a 
refolute declaration to profecutd the war with the 
utmoft vigour, and to make the ftrongeft exertions, 
in ordfer to cbmpel the enemy to litten to equitable 
tbrms of accommodation. 

The fpeech was received with due refpeft, and 
tnet with thdfe affurances of attachment to the 
Crown^ and determination to affift it with the full 
power of the nation, which wet e proper in its pre- 
sent circumftances ; but to the addrefs whith con- 
veyed thefe fentimeiits, an amendment was propof- 
td by oppofition in both Houfes, importing theae- 
ceffity of changing both meafures and ministers in 
this feafon 6f unexampled danger. 

It reprefented, in firm and explicit terms, tne dif- 
ference between the prefent and the paft coddittori 
af the kingdom at the commencement of the pre-* 

Y z font 
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fent reign. The vaft extent of the Britifh empire 
at that aera, its opulence, its profperity, its gran- 
deur, its glory, the refpe&and dread of foreign 
nations, the concord of all people at home, and the 
harmony that fubfifted between this country and its 
immenfe dominions abroad. 

It then adverted to the ^dreadful alteration that 
had taken place in every part of the reprefentation. 
It ftated that no other expedient could prevent the 
final ruin of the kingdom, but the removal of thofe 
perfons, whole ill-advice had occafioned all theft 
calamities, and an unfeigned adoption of meafures 
entirely new and different from the paft. 

The members of oppofition took on this occafion 
a wide range of retrofpedt into all the fubjeds of 
animadvefion that had been fo often debated in Par- 
liament. 

They afcribed the difafters that had befallen Great 
Britain, to a pernicious fyftem of government, 
tending in its nature to eradicate every falutary 
maxim that binds fociety. The unhappy progrefs 
of this fyftem had already impaired the character of 
the nation, and was levelled at the ruin of its con- 
ftitution. However artfully covered by thofe who 
conducted it, the difcerning public had long ob- 
ferved its rife and advance with the ftrongeft de- 
bellation and concern. 

This baneful fyftem was founded on that iniqui- 
tous principle of all narrow minds, to fet people at 
variance in order to rule them. This precept, it 
was faid, had been fo ftedfaftly obferved, that the 
navy, the army, the parliament; the adminiftration 
itfelf were full of difcord and diflention. cufpi- 
cion and jealoufy infe&cd all claffes, and animofities 
•had been fown throughout all diftindtions of fub- 
jedts in the realm. Hence proceeded confufion in 
the various departments of government, and that 

ill 
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ill understanding among the executive branches, 
which had been productive of fo much mil chief. 

To the general disunion which had been gene- 
rated by this fyftem, was manifeftly due the dif- 
memberment of the Brithh empire, and the terrible 
dangers to which the kingdom itfelf was now ex- 
pofed. But notwithftanding the continual warnings 
arifing from a conftant feries of unprofperous events, 
it was (till purfued with unabated obftinacy, and 
threatened nothing lefs than abfolute deftru&ion to 
the ancient government of this country. 

As the authors of this ruinous fyftem remained 
concealed, it behoved the public to infill on the re- 
moval of its oftenfible inftruments. The powers 
that had been intruded to them, they had exercifed 
fo much to the detriment of the ftate, that they 
were evidently unfit for the pofts they had fo long, 
and fo unfortunately occupied. 
• They were the more unworthy of the confidence 
fo undefervedly repofed in them, as they feemed to 
bear an inveterate malice to every man that rendered 
himfelf conipicuous by his extraordinary merit and 
fcrvices to the ftate. Whether in the civil, in the 
naval, or the military line, whoever flood high in 
the opinion of his country, was fingled out as an 
objedt of their diflike, and compelled by ill ufage 
to relinquifli his ftation. In this manner, the army 
and the navy had loft fome of their molt eminent of- 
ficers, at a time when they were moft wanted and 
moft called upon by their country. 

The next objeds adverted to by oppofition, were 
the events of the preceding fummer. It was re- 
served, faid they, for the adminiftration of the 
prefent day, to bring that mortification upon Great 
Britain which fhe had never experienced before. 
Her coafts had beheld thfe fleets of the Houfe of 
Bourbon parading in thofe feas, of which the domi- 
nion was peculiarly her own, by the univerfal aflent 
Y 3 of 
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qf all nations. They had infulted our very fhores ii* 
the fight of our fleets ; through the inferiority of 
which the enemy had reigned unmolefted Inafter of 
the Channel." x 

Thefe weire fa&s that ought to cover miniftry 
with fhame, as they had juftly expofed them to the 
indignation of all men who retained any feeling for 
die honour of their country. Notwithftanding the 
enemy had made no impreffion, it was a fufficient 
diigrace for Engliflunen to have permitted him tQ 
retire unhurt from fo daring an infult to this king- 
dom. The flags of France and Spain flying lininter- 
f upted in view of the Britifh fliore, was ah inftance 
unprecedented in bur annals ; and thofe to whom 
luch a reproach was owing, wpre amenable to the 
juftice ef their country. 

.The unguarded fituation of Plymputh, and the 
jundtion of the French and Spaniih fleets, were next 
animadverted upon. The firft was attributed to 
neglect and inattention ; the fecond to unneceffary 
delay, and want of due activity. Both were highly 
cenfutable, as they had laid the realm open to dan- 
gers that might, and ought therefore to have been 
avoided, and confequently admitted of no excufe or 
palliation. 

The attack upon Jerfey arofe from the fame 
caufes. A very fmall proportion of frigates, pro-, 
perly ftationed, would have obviated that attempt.. 
The fleet and convoy, then on their departure for 
America, would not have been detained : they would, 
have reached their deftination in time, and enabled 
^ie army there to have made a vigorous campaign ; 
'^ereas, for want of the neceflary fupplies of men 
u t ftores contained in that fleet, the feafon for a&ion 

aili ^Japfed, and all opportunities loft for the pre- 
was ^ u > 

Jent y x isgph the neglect and incapacity of minifters, 

Thro '\ious powrfr colle&ed for the fervices of 
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At nation, lay in a great meafure ufelefs and unexert- 
ed. The regular troops and militia, now employed 
for the internal defence of the kingdom, exceeded 
ione hundred thoufand men. This was a force much 
greater than neceffary for that fole purpofe. Con- 
siderable parts of it ought to have been detached 
abroad, to annoy the enemy in thofe many places 
where we knew them to be vulnerable. 

The imprudence of miniftry was inexcufable in 
affigningfo large a proportion of the national ftrength 
to the military eftabliftiment at home : nor was th#ir 
want of ability lefs apparent, in the narrow and 
confined ufe they had made of the immenfe force of 
which 'the nation was at prefent in poflefSon. The 
computation of the naval and military lift belong- 
ing to this country, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
other parts of the world, confifted of no lefs than 
three hundred thoufand men : the navy confifted of 
more than three hundred fail, including frigates 
and armed yefiels : twenty millions had been ex- 
pended for the fervice of the prefent year ; and yet, 
with this enormous mafs of treafure and of power, 
the utmoft boaft of miniftry was, that they had kept 
the enemy at bay, andfruftrated the meafures he had 
planned for an invafion of this ifland. But this was 
a very inadequate recompence for the prodigious 
efforts this nation had made, to enable its rulers to 
preferve its reputation and dignity unfullied, and 
to maintain it on that formidable footing, which 
had rendered it fo long the terror of all its enemies, 
and in a great degree the arbiter of Europe. 

From thefe heavy imputations, oppofition pro- 
ceeded to cenfure the arrangements that had taken 
place refpe&ing the new raifed forces. Veteran of- 
ficers, of tried valour and experience, had been 
paft by to make room for younger men of far in- 
ferior merit. Thus equal injuftice was done to the 
public, as well to individuals : commands were 
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. given to Tuch as were Iefs 4efcrving and able to fitf 
them with honour to themfehres and advantage tQ 
theftate, than others, to whom ^hey were unjuftly 
preferred ; and men who had fpent their lives and 
fortunes in expectation of being promoted accord*? 
ingto their rank, were now oppreffivdy and tyran* 
nieally denied their cleareft right, to the difcou- 
ragement of all military worth, apd tp tjic great 
(candal pf the nation. 

Ireland was the next objed: of their reprehenfion 1 
T-he diffatisfa&ion of the Irilh ought to have been 
obviated by complying with their demands, which 
were juft and reafonable, and fuch as ought long 
9go to. have been granted without their afking. 

The loffes in the Weft Indies were dwelt upon 
lyith the utjnoft feverity f Want of fufficient gaxrW 
fons was the foie caufe of the capture pf thofe iflanda 
that had fallen into the haqds of the enemy : this 
was a negleft of which miniftry was yndenia- 
bly guilty. There was plenty of troops fpr thofe 
purpofes, and they could not have been employed 
in a more ufeful and neceffary fervice, than in the 
proteftion of our Weft India iflands ; from whicK 
we derived fuch a confiderable portion of our re- 
sources, and which lay fo muchexpofed tp the at-r 
tacks of the enemy. 

The condud: of miniftry, it was faid, had been 
fo glaringly erroneous, that people of the plaineft 
underftandings were aftonifhed at their imbecility, 
It was the univerfal cry of the nation, that they 
ought to be difmiffed without hefitatiori, No fui^ 
ther proofs coul^ be defired pf their incapacity. It 
had gone fo far, and was fo vitible tp all men, that 
it was becopie a matter of general furprize, how 
they durft prefume to retain their places, in direft 
contradiction to the wjfhes pf the nation at large, 
and notwithftandiqg their own confeioufnefs of th? 
terrible calamities they had occafioned. 

. • Tic 
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The ministerial anfwer to thefc various charges, 
Was very circumftantial, *nd no lefs firm and ipi* 
rited. It totally and peremptorily denied the exig- 
ence of that odious fyftem of government, which 
oppofition had defcribed ii* fuch opprobrious co- 
lours. It was a meer creature of imagination, founds 
cd upon the animofity of party, but wholly devoid 
trf reality. TTue it was t that di vifions had long fub* 
gifted both in the deliberative and executive branches 
t>f government ; but they proved no mare than that 
a violent attachment to their different opinions had 
carried individuals beyond the bounds of modenu- 
tion. Precedents of this kind were numerous u* 
this country ; and yet it was not recorded that ther 
ftad ever been attributed to the purfuit of any fy£ 
tern fimilar to that which was now imputed to the 
prefent miniftry. AlTertions without proof were un- 
worthy of notice or anfwer ; and the charges ad- 
vanced by oppofition, were bold affirmations with*- 
out any fpecification of f^&s, built upon rumours, 
propagated by fuch as had been difappointed in their 
unreasonable views, and who were determined to 
«mbarrafs the meaiures of their more fuccelsful 
competitors. 

This alone was the foundation of that malicious 
obloquy which had of late years attended people in 
power in a degree feldom precedented. Were the 
members of oppofition to become, fo powerful as to 
poffefs themfelves of the reins of government, they 
would experience the fame treatment ; and ought 
not to imagine, from the multitude of objections 
and cenfures with which they aflkiled the prefent 
plans of adminiftration, that their own would meet 
with a more favourable reception. 

As to the violent and reiterated cry of new men 
and new meafures, it was abfurd and nugatory. It 
could not mean a relaxation of the natjpnal fpirit 
and vigour. It could not intend any fort of conccf- 
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£on to the enemy, that would be attended with dif- 
grace. If its purport was to encourage fortitude 
and perfeverance againft the efforts of our nume- 
rous foes, it did no more than what adminiftnttion 
laboured with all its might to inculcate at this pre* 
fent time ; and had always endeavoured to make the 
ruling principle of its meafures. 

Changes in the different provinces of adminiftra* 
tion, refignations in the civil or military depart- 
ments of the ftate, were not fuch novelties as peo- 
ple fhould convert into objefts of wonder or of dif r 
iatisfa&ion : they were the natural confequences of 
altercations ; and thefe were unavoidable in a free 
government. No infulting difmiffion had taken 
place ; due confideration had been fhewn to the pre? 
tenfions of every man ; no one had been filenced iq 
his juft defence : as to heats and animofities, they 
would always exifl while the paffions of men exifted i 
and they were mo*e difficult to prevent, or to re- 
prefs, in this, than in any country upon earth, 
while it preferved that fpirit of liberty which 
naturally prompted individuals to declare their fen- 
timents without reftraint, and to cenfure with un- 
bounded freedom, thofe meafures which they dif 
approved, together with their authors and abettors. 

The ftridtures of oppofition on the condud: of 
miniftry, for permitting the fleets of France and 
Spain to appear unmoleftcd in the Channel, were 
defcribed as void of all candour. The naval 
ftrength of the Houfe of Bourbon had been almoft 
wholly collected upon this occafion, while that of 
Britain lay neceffarily fcattered in various parts of 
t{ip world. The fuperiority of the enemy was fo 
great, that it would have been the height of im- 
prudence to have encountered them without the ex- 
trcmeft neccflity. But what had been the iffue of this 
vail Jorce § and of the vauntings it had occafioned ? 
The French and Spaniards came into the Channel ; 

but 
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tout they did not dare to remain there ; they had a 
fiair opportunity of engaging the Britiih jfleet, bull 
they declined it ; they had threatened an invafion, 
but they did not even make a fhew of attempting 
at ; they felt the fuperiority of fkill of their oppo- 
nents, and were aver fe to call it into adion. 

The truth was, that with forty fail of the line, 
the Britiih Admiral had, by the prudence and ju- 
dicioufnefs of his conduct, foiled the defigns of an 
enemy who had fixty-fix. In defiance of this tre- 
mendous fuperiority, our trade and ihipping had 
been effectually protected, and no advantage gained 
by the enemy. The prodigious expence they were 
at in fitting out fo formidable an' armament, was 
totally funk, and rendered of no efficacy ; and they 
themlelves damped in the moft exceflive degree, and 
entirely difpirited from renewing fuch an expedition 
againft this country. 

The junction of the two fleets was an event that 
happened againft all reafonable expeftation. That 
of France was in fo inadequate a ftate of prepara- 
tion for failing, that nothing but the dread or be- 
ing incercepted by that of Britain, in cafe of any 
longer ftay at Breft, induced it to quit that port. 
Had it remained therp till completely ready, it 
could not have avoided the Britiih fleet. . 

The attack upon Jerfey was reprefented as. one of 
thofe occurrences in war, which no vigilance can 
prevent. It was fufficient in fuch cafes that the 
enemy was repelled, and the national credit pre* 
ferved. More could not be required from the 
mofl provident and brayeft of men. 

The danger threatened at Plymouth was much 
greater in appearance than in reality. The motions of 
the enemy did not indicate that any defcent was in- 
tended in that quarter,! Had it been their intention, ■ 
it was far from being fo ill provided to give them 
a proper reception, as had been furmifed. There 
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was a Efficiency of troops in its neighbourhood to 
jepair to its affiftance, before the enemy could have 
$fie£ted aoy material detriment. 

The fituation of Ireland was acknowledged to b<* 
alarming; but no complaints cpuld be equitably 
formed againft the prefent adminiftration, which had 
done more to redrefs the grievances of that country, 
than any former one, and was nnfeignedly determin- 
ed to take away all caufes of difcontent, and to place 
the Irifh nation on luch a footing, as WQuld put aq, 
end to all motives of difiatisfadion. 

The chances of war had not proved favourable 
to Great Britain in the Weft Indies ; but the lofs it 
had fuftained there had been in fame meafure coun- 
ter-balanced by the capture of one of the French 
iflands ; and ftill more by the honour the Bvitifh 
arms had acquired, in defeating by fea and land % 
force much fuperior to their own, 

The domeftic arrangements in the military, were 
inevitable confequences of the meafures which go*i 
vernment had been obliged to adopt in the prefent 
exigency of it affairs. The pretenfions of indivi- 
duals who contributed by their fortunes and their 
perfonal influence and exertions, to the ftrengthen- 
ing of the army, cou^d not, in juftice or in policy, 
be overlooked ; but even in thefe cafes, merit was 
not forgotten ; and every care had been taken to 
prevent any military truft from being placed in im- 
proper hands. 

The charge of not employing the national force 
to .advantage, was ftrongly denied. The principal 
objeft during the two laft years, was to ftiew that 
the ftrength of this nation was fuch, when called 
forth, as would intimidate every enemy from pro- 
jecting the invafion of this illand. A conviction 
of this would deprefs the arrogance of the enemy, 
find by rendering him lefs confident of fuccefs, 
would induce him to be more willing to liften to 
. . honourable 
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honourable terms of accommodation, and Tefs dift 
pofed to perfift in hoftttities, from which no ad- 
vantages could be obtained. . . 
It was no longer to he doubted, that France and 
Spain were thoroughly perfuaded that their deftgns 
-againft this ifland WQuld be fruftmed were they t6 
attempt their execution. They were alfo convin- 
ced of another truth, eqyally operating asaihft this 
defign, which was, that to load their mips with 
orouds of men unufed to the feas, and compelled^, 
againft their inclination, to a fervice for which they 
were totally unfit, was leading them to deftrudion. 
It was in vain to expeft that fuch men could have 
either activity br good-will; they would foon be 
difabled by the fatigues and hardihips of an ele- 
ment to which they were not bred ; their minds 
-would be difpirited, and their bodies enfeebled; 
illnefs would of courfe enfue, with all its inconve- 
tuencies and -miferies, and force them at once to 
abandon their projedts. 

As to the requifitioh contained in the amend- 
ment to the addrefs, that the King fhould difmifs 
the prefent miniftry, and adopt new meafures, it 
involved an accufation of minifters, to which, as 
they were not bound, neither were they willing to 
fubferibe. They had for years undergone reproaches 
from the adverfe party for not conforming to its 
opinions ; but what proof had been adduced that 
they were more judicious than their own. The 
lenity fo much recommended by oppofition, when 
put to the teft, by the repeal of the Stamp Aft, 
had not been attended with any efficacy. The 
Americans had rifen in their demands ever fince 
they found this country was difpofed to make 
conceffions. Had they not formally declared them- 
felves independent, ftill they would have thrown 
off all reftraints^ had they continued united to this 
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country upon the footing they hjid propofed^ and 
to which oppofition would fo readily have agreed. 

But it was neither miniftry nor oppofition that 
had any right to decide who ihould be employed 
in the different departments of government : that 
.tight was veiled exclufively in the Crown; Unlefi 
that branch of the legiflature had the fupreme di- 
rection in.thefe matters, the affairs of the natioij 
would be thrown into the utmoft confufion,- as 
every party would infill on a preference to its own 
members. If oppofition flill continued to repro- 
bate the conduct of thofe at the helm, a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry lay open ; there, if they were upon ex- 
amination found to have afted a cenfurable partv 
they would be condemned in a conftitutienal man* 
ner ; but endlefs imputations of mifconduft, where 
from the nature of things, it was impoffibje to en- 
fure fuccefs, was unjuft and ungenerous, and ar- 
gued much more of fa&ioufnefs and perfonaUty^ 
than of real concern for the public. 

True it wasj the events of war had not proved 
fo decifive in North America as had been reafon- 
ably expe&ed ; but till experience had pronounced 
againfl the propriety of meafures, no. arguments 
founded on mere eonje&ure Ihould prevent their 
trial, efpecially when approved by a great majority 
of fuffrages. The voice of the riatipn, at the com- 
mencement of hoftilities in America, feemed ge r 
nerally to fpeak for coercive meafures, as the rnoft 
likely to bring matters xp a fpeedy conclufion ; that 
voice had been liftened to; refolute and fpirited 
plans had been formed in confequence of it ; the 
fate of war was now in fufpence ; and as a decifion 
of the conteft by the fword had been the choice of 
this country, and accepted by its Colonies, it 
would be unworthy of the character of this nation 
to be the firft to Ihriok from ad appeal made after 

fo 
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fo mature and folenina deliberation, and hitherto 
perfevered in with fo much conftancy and vigour^ 

After one of the longeft and moll violent debate? 
that ever was known in either of the Houfes, the 
amendment to the addrefs was rejeded in the Houfe 
of Lords, by eighty-two votes to forty-one ; and ixr 
that of Commons, by two hundred and fifty-three, 
to one hundred and thirty-four. 

In the meantime, the affairs of Ireland began 
ierioufly to engage the public attention* The loy- 
alty and attachment that country had ihown to the 
jcaufe of Great Britain, had procured it the uni- 
-ver&l concurrence of all clafles, in the neceffity of 
removing the grievances of which it complained. 

Some oppofition had at firft arifen from thofe- 
commercial towns, that apprehended their intereft 
might fuffer from a compliance with its requefts; 
but their reprefentations were drowned in the gene- 
ral cry of the nation, and it was determined to do 
the Irilh that juftice which they fo amply deferved* 

In confequence of this determination, feveral ads 
tvere repealed that had proved obnoxious to the 
trade of that kingdom, and feveral branches of com- 
merce laid open to their participation in common 
with the people of Great Britain. 

, Another fubjeft of public difcuffion at this time 
was the enormity of the expences incurred for the 
fupport and defence of the nation againft its nu- 
merous enemies. It was obferved, that never had 
this country been the objsdt of fo powerful a com- 
bination as that which was now exerting its whole 
itrength to work its ruin J but that notwithstanding 
the confequent neceffity of employing its refourccs 
with the utmoft care and good management, there 
never had been fo manifeft and fcandalous a pro- 
•fufion in every department of public expence. 

What rendered people- the. more folicitous on this 
account, was the folttary fituation of this county 

in 
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in its prefent difficulties; Ithadndta^fingtealljr* 
and there was no likelihood of any power on the 
continent of Europe efpoufing its caufe* The ori* 
ginal quarrel with its Colonies fcemed yet it in the 
ideas of the European ftates, to fiaod upon the fame 
ground on which it had begun* They did not 
Teem fufficientiy aware that the acceffion of the 
Houfe of Bourbon to that quarrel had entirely 
fchanged the very nature of it; or if they did per- 
reivc the confequences of fufiering that family to 
prevail over Great Britain in the prefent conteft, the 
lofs of its Colonies, which would be. the worft that 
could happen to this latter, would only deprive her 
of a proportion of ftrength which had excited their 
jealoufy. She would, at all events, remain ftrong 
enough, in conjunction with their affiftance, if no 
ceffary, to reprefs the ambition of the Houfe of 
Bourbon. 

Still, however, their jealoufy preponderated 
egainft their prudence. It was fo deeply rooted, 
as not to permit them to look on as meer fpefta- 
tors. Inftead of that indifference and neutrality 
which they all profeffed, appearances in feveral df 
them were very unfavourable to this country, and 
occafioned well-grounded fufpicions, that they were 
watching the opportunity to contribute ftill further 
to the depreffion of Great Britain, by declaring 
themfelves in favour of the independency aflumed 
by its Colonies. 

In fuch a perilous fituation, furrpunded by open 
and concealed enemies, attacked by the whole 
ftrength of France and Spain, and menaced with 
the indirect enmity of moil of the other European 
powers, it certainly was incumbent on thofe who 
preiided over the affairs of this country, to hufband 
its refources with the ftri&eft ccconomy, as no re- 
lief or friendftiip were expe&ed from any other 
quarter. 

The 
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The faft was, that from the noble and fuccefs* ' 
ful -ftjmd that Britain ftill continued to make, and 
from the uhprofpemus condition of both the French 
and the Spanifh marine, Europe began to entertain 
great doubt whether the Houfe of Bourbon would* 
be able to attain the point it had propafed. In 
this idea, as the general wilh went to abridge, in 
fome degree, the vaft power and influence which 
had- been exercifed by Great Britain, clandeftine 
meafures were in agitation in almoft all parts of Eu- 
rope, for the purpofe of co-operating with the de- 
figns of the Houfe of Bourbon, till it had effected 
as much of the diminution of this country's great- 
nefs, as ftiould reduce it to that level which was the 
object of European politics. 

This inimical difpofition of her neighbours, be- 
gan to Ihew itfelf in a very alarming manner, and 
to awaken the folicitude. of every man who was de* 
firous that Great Britain lhould not be defpoiled. 
of its rank and confequ'encc The difcerning, 
as well as the fpirited part of the nation, deem- 
ed it unqueftionably able to go fuccefsfully through 
the conflift wherein it was engaged, by a pru- 
dent and judicious employment of the force which 
it poflefled. 

Notwithftandihg the lofles that Great Britain had 
undergone, her power ftill remained lo formidable, 
and her resources were confeffedly fo great, that flie 
bid fair, in the opinion of all intelligent people, to 
come with honour out of the conteft, provided her 
finances were adminiflered with due (economy. 

In-order to compafs fo defirable an end, various 
were the fchemes in contemplation at this time, both 
among the members of the miniftry, and thofe of 
the oppoiition. Among thofe who diftinguifhed 
themfelves upon this occafion, were the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Earl of Shelburne, in the Houfe 
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of Lords ; and Mr. Burke in the Houfe of Com- 
mons. 

Qn the feventh of December, a long and ioter- 
efting fpeech was made by the Duke of Richmond 
on the neccflity of pra&ifing the moil rigid occono- 
my, as the only rational ground whereon to reft the 
hope of extricating this country from its many dif- 
ficulties. What he principally infilled on, was, 
that the firft leffon of this neceffary virtue ihould be 
taught by the Crown itfelf. An example of fuch 
influence and potency, would not fail to have the 
raoft immediate and diffufive effect. It would ex* 
cite a univerfal] imitation. No men poffefled of a 
patrimony adequate to their rank and pretentions, 
would hefitate, after fuch a precedent, to refign fuch 
a part of the falaries and incomes arifing from 
their public employments, as bore a proportion with 
that bellowed out of the royal revenue for the exi- 
gencies of the date. 

The intept of this propofal was not to leffen the 
luftrc and magnificence of the Throne. The dimi- 
nution of its income now propofed, would reach no 
further than that addition which had latterly been 
made. Such a reduction would place it on the fajne 
footing as in the mod fplendid and profperous 
aeras, and leave it in full pofiefikm of all that was 
requifite to make a figure equal to the rank and dig* 
nity of a Britifh monarch. 

An addrefs conformable to the<purpofe of this 
fpeech* was moved accordingly, and enforced by a 
variety of additional arguments by the other Lords 
on the fame fide of the queftion. Much knowledge 
and eloquence were difplayed in the difcourfes made 
in fupport of the motion; and a multitude of rca- 
fons affigned in its recommendation. 

The motives alledged by miniftry for oppofing 
thif motion, were, that the Civil Lift was a neceflary 
appendage of the Crown, and could not iuffer any 
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diminution without impairing its luftre. That con- 
fidering the value of money, it did not ejected th* 
foitfier revenue, which, though nominally fmaller, 
wad fubftantially afc large. It would occafion an 
abridgment of ftipends and falaries, that would re- 
duce many individuals to great ahd mortifying 
ftraits : and finally, the fum produced to the pub- 
tic by this retrenchment, would not prove of fuf* 
ficient consideration to raife it in fo diftreffing and 
oppreffive a manner; which would affed pfcoplfc 
partially, without contributing to any effehtial ahd 
general benefit. 

There were a multiplicity of more advifable me- 
thods to encreafe the national revenue, withtfiit de- 
trading from that of the Crown, and of thofe 
whom it employed in the neceffary departments of 
the ftate. Vigilance over thofe whowete appoint* 
ed to the different branches of the public expendi- 
ture, and a ftriA and rigorous infpedtion into theif 
accounts, were the proper and obvious methods of 
preventing needlefs expences, and obviating the 
wafte of money. After a long and well-fuppofte4 
debate, the motion was negatived by feventyfevefc 
tto thirty-fix. 

The encreafing enormity of the fums wanted ftyf 
the extraordinaries of the army, was, at this time* 
no lefs an objeft of the moft alarming nature. The 
moft intelligent individuals were unable to account 
in wha$ manner they could poflibly be irtctarftfd ; ti 
particular provifion was made for the forious ar* 
ticles of (lores and provifions', ttanfports and ord* 
nance; the fums expended in which, were accounted 
for in a clear and regular manner. 

All parties agreed in the indifpenfibk neceffity <rf 
putting an immediate flop to this career Of pro- 
nation. The Earl of Shdburnc undertook, in the 
Houfe *f Lords, to lay before them a detail Of th* 
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immenfe expenditure that had lately taken place i$ 
in this department. 

The difcuffion of this important fubjed, opened 
a wide field to his abilities, and afforded him a well- 
timed opportunity of comparing together the extra- 
ordinaries of paft and prefent times* He ftated, 
a variety of fafts to fhew the prodigious difference 
between the fums expended in this, and thofe that 
were found fufficient in former wars. He obferved, 
that at the time of the Revolutoin, when a largfc 
army was maintained in Flanders, another in Ire* 
land, and expeditions were carried on in the Weft 
Indies, the yearly extraordinaries for military fer- 
vices never amounted to more than one hundred 
thoufand pounds. In that extenfive and glorious 
war, which was waged at the opening of this cen- 
tury, on account of the fucceffion to the Crown of. 
Spain, notwithftanding the numerous armies that 
were employed in Germany, Flanders, and Spain, 
and the enterprizes that were carried on in the Me- 
diterranean, the Weft Indies, and North America, 
t^he annual extraordinaries of the army required at 
no time more than two hundred thoufand pounds. 

In the war which commenced with Spain in the 
year thirty nine, and was carried on againft that 
kingdom and France in many parts of the world, 
notwithftanding the multitude and importance of the 
various operations which took place at that period, 
\yherein a dangerous rebellion Woke out in the 
heart of the kingdom, the fum of four hundred 
thoufand pounds was the higheft demand in any year 
for extraordinaries. 

In the laft triumphant war, when every quarter 
af the globe became the fcene of adtion, the higheft 
expences for extraordinaries were incurred in the- 
year fixty-two. Britain had then an army of eighty: 
thppf^nd men, in Ger/iiany, another veiy numerous , 
in jNorth; America, others i^ the Weft and Eaft In- 
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dies, in Portugal, and on the coafts of France: Thej 
extraordinaries of the whole were defrayed with two- 
millions. But the extraordinaries of the prefentf 
war, during the two laft years, feventy-eight and 
feventy-nine, would-be found> when added together, 
to amount to fix millions. 

The principal caufe which he affigned for this 
amazing difproportion between the extraordinaries 
of former times, and thofe of the prefent, was r 
— That minifters employed fewer perfons in this 
department, and allowed them lefs profits. During^ 
the laft war one contraftor only fupplied all the 
forces in America; and his agreement was to 
furnifti provifions on that very fpot at fixpence /&.;* 
a ratio n. But the prefent contract was divided '*»*"> 
between a dozen minifterial men, who, inftead of^j£^ 
tranfporting fupplies to America at their own coft, 
as had been the practice, were only bound to 
deliver them at Cork, notwithftanding they re- 
ceived the fame price. Thus the public was charg- 
ed with all the expences attending the voyage, 
contrary to cuftom ; in confequence of which every 
ration, in lieu of fix-pence, coft the government 
two (hillings. 

He took fevere notice, that one perfon only had, 
in the fpace of two years, enjoyed contracts to the 
amount of thirteen hundred thoufand pounds.— 
Three millions feven hundred thoufand pounds, in' 
fpecie, had pafled through the hands of another 
contraftor, to be tranfinitted to America ; but no 
voucher had appeared for this immenfe fum : its ac- 
counts were contained in thirty or forty lines ; 
twenty thoufand in one — thirty or forty thoufand in 
another. Such was the method of authenticating 
this vaft expenditure. 

• He obferved, that the influence acquired by mi- 

niftry through this arrangement, was enormous, 

and unconftitutional in .the moft alarming degree ; 
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it afforded, minifters the dangerous opportunity of 
tying out the national treafure at their own dilcre* 
p&a% and without any check. Hence flowed the 
foa* expended in venality and corruption. Want 
Of account produced want of ceconomy ; and the 
public money was lavifhed for unwarrantable and 
difgraceful purpofes. 

In coniequence of thefe various reprefentations, 
bo moved, That the expenditure of thofe vaft 
fums, annually funk in extraordinaries, fhould im- 
mediately be brought under controul ; and that to 
extend the public expences beyond the fums granted 
by Parliament, was an invafion of its peculiar and 
txelu&ve rights. 

The reply to thefe charges was, that no diiho- 
Uourable imputations could be laid to the chara&er 
of the Lord who prefided over the Treafury. Hia 
difiotereftednefs was fuch, that were he to leave his 
office, it would be found that it had not enriched 
him. Every article of national expence was fuffi- 
siently lubjedt to examination and controul at th* 
Exchequer. Such an enquiry as that now propos- 
ed, was of a dangerous tendency, by bringing hich 
matters to light, as ought, from their nature, to 
remain concealed. Without placing a great degree 
of confidence in thofe agents of govenuxtent wbofe 
characters were reputable, many objects mull be 
&egle&ed that were not otherwife attainable. Com- 
manders of armies, efpecially, ought to be largely 
trufted. So much depended on their management 
of opportunities that were and could be know* 
only to themfelves, that to ftint their demands on 
fuch occafions, would limit their powers and abili- 
ties of a&ing in a degree that would neceflarily 
prove highly injurious to the public fervice. 

Upon th*fe grounds,, the motion made by the Earl 
of Shelburne was rejected by a majority o£ eighty 
^*c votes, againft forty-one. 

Afte 
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After being defeated in this firft motion, he made 
ft fecond ; the purport of which was, to confider of 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
different branches of expenditure, and to confider 
how far they might be reduced, and how much 
could annually ie faved of the national income. He 
was more fortunate in this propofal, which was rea- 
dily afleftted to. 

The attention of the Houfe of Commons was 
taken up at this time, by that plan of oeconomy 
and reform which was propofedby Mr. Burke. He 
gave notice of his intention to bring it ihortly be- 
fore the Houfe, as a bufinefs which it was become 
tndifpenfible to take into the moil ferious .consi- 
deration. He reprefented that a reformation of the 
numberlefs abufes of which people complained in 
in fo loud and acrimonious a manner, was a duty 
they owed to their conftituents ; and which if they 
refufed to perform, it was much to be apprehended 
the nation might, in the height of its diffatisfaftion, 
take it out ot their hands, and bring it to comple- 
tion without waiting for their intervention. 

The intention of Mr. Burke was warmly ap- 
plauded and feconded by the members of oppo- 
sition ; but fome of them did not fcruple to declare 
their appreheniions that his plan would be reje&ed, 
and that there was not virtue enough in the repre- 
sentative body, to admit of any propofal tending to 
deflroy that fyftem of corrupt fubferviency to mi- 
nifterial views, which occauoned the prefent dif- 
treffes of this country. 

Mr. Fox fupported the defign of Mr. Burke with 
extraordinary force of thought and language. He 
reprefented, with peculiar energy, the univerfal 
expectation of all ranks and all parties, that fome 
efredual means ihould be employed to put a flop to 
that prodigality which would, if not checked at 
this critical period, occafion the fpeedy downfall of 
theftate. 

Z 4 But 
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But his opinion was, that (c /eat was the averfe- 
nefs of a parliamentary majority to the reformations 
intended, that nothing but inevirable neceffity would 
produce its confent This neceffity, however, was 
daily becoming more preffing, and' would com*- 
pel what wjfdom could not perfuade. It would in* 
lpire the public with a 'determination to infift upon 
a due correction of abufes ; and were the public tQ 
be refolute in its demands, $11 oppofition to them 
would be vain. 

He added a variety of other arguments to enforce 
the fcheme of reformation ; and was ably affiled by 
other members of the fame opinion. Byt what was 
advanced upon this fubjedt, did not feem to make 
that impreflion upon the other fide which was 
aimed at. 

When the annual eftimat?s were laid before the 
Houfe, they revived the debates about the propriety 
of a reform. Cenforious notice w^s taken that thofe 
relating to the Ordnance amounted to one jnillioq fifty 
thoufand pounds ; exceeding thofe of the preceding 
year by one hundred and thirty thoufand. The un- 
ufual and unexpe&ed increafe of expence in thefe 
and the other departments^ excited itrong animad- 
verfions on the part of oppofition, and qqcafi- 
oned a multitude of fevere reflections oji fome of 
the principal perfons in administration, 

Thefe warm difcuffions within doors, created 
numberlefs others without. The clamours for re- 
formation became general ; and were the more vio- 
lent, as it was greatly fufpe&ed that the majority iq 
Parliament were averfe to it, and would oppofe it 
.with all their might, whenever propofed. This 

f>erfuafion generated much difcontent throughout 
he realm, and expofed the minifterial party to 
much flander and defamation among thofe who were 
fanguine for this meafure, and who conftituted the 
pioft numerous part of the nation, 

C^AP; 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

t 

Meetings and Affectations in England. — Petitions to 
Parliament. — Proceedings and Debates in that Af* 
fembly. 

1780. 

DURING the courfe of the preceding fummer, 
the people of England began to look with 
great fufpicion and jealoufy on the conduft of moft 
of their reprefent^tiyes : they complained, with 
great freedom and latitude of thought and expref- 
fion, of the influence which was exerted by mimftry 
in Parliament, and of the prodigious increafe of that . 
influence within a few years. 

Sentiments of this kind were adopted by num- 
bers of individuals pofleffing great weight and con- 
fequence, and foon fpread with amazing rapidity 
over the nation. They became, as ufual in fuch 
cafes, the general topics of converfation ; and were 
efpoufed with uncommon warmth by a large pro* 
portion of the people. 

From the continual difcuffions to which they gave 
rife, bold and animated ideas were often vented on 
the gaufes tp which this influence was attributed, 
and on the remedies that were neceffary to flop its 
progrefs. 

Many of thofe daring and refolute individuals 
with which this nation abounds, were openly of 
opinion that nothing would prevent it fliort of a 
change in the conftitution of Parliament. In its 
prefent form it would always remain under the con- 
jroulof miaiftry. Experience had fliewn that all 
the barriers which had been fct up to preferye its 
4 inde- 
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independence upon adminiftration, had proved in- 
effectual. 

The only method remaining to compafs this end, 
feemed, in the apprehenfions of the majority, to be 
an .abridgment of the duration of Parliament, -and a 
fair reprefeptation of the people. They could not, 
with any colour of truth; oe faid topoflefs thatjuft 
and equal lhare in the choice of their representatives, 
to which they were entitled by the conftitution ; and 
without which it was abfurd to affirm that they en- 
joyed the rights of freemen, the moft eflential of 
which confifted in electing thofe who were to go- 
rem and make laws for them* 

Since the meeting of Parliament thefe principles 
and notions had acquired the more ftrength, as the 
backwardnefs of moft of its members to concur in 
the general defire of the nation, appeared more con- 
firmed ami deceive* It was expefted that the City 
of London, as the capital, and hitherto foremoft in 
afferting the public caufe, would have led the way. 
upon this occafion. But the county 6f York firft 
fet the example to the reft of the kingdom, 

A numerous meeting of the principal perfons in 
Dec 30, that rich and large county, was held at 

*779* York, where a petition to Parliament 
was framed with the utmoft unanimity, and a com-* 
mittee of fixty-one gentlemen chofen, to manage 
the correspondence that would be neceffary for tfce 
carrying on the defign in agitation, and to draw up 
a farm of aflbciation in order to fupport and pro- 
mote it. 

The petition ftated that the nation was involved in 
a dangerous and expeftfive war ; in confequence of 
which, together with the defedion of its colonies, 
and their prefent confederacy with France, the nati- 
onal debt was greatly increafed, taxes heavily aug- 
mented and the trade and manufa&ures of the king- 
dom much afie&ed. It complained, that notwith- 

ilanding 
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ftanditfg the frugality fo peculiarly neceffary b the . 
prefent circumftances, the money of the nation was 
lavilhcd with unbounded profufion, and that an influ- 
ence had been thereby eftablilhed, which, if not 
timely refitted, would deftroy the conflitution of this 
country* It requested Parliament, previous to the 
raifing of any further taxes, to inquire into, and cor* 
redt the abufes in the expenditure of public money ; 
to reduce all exorbitant emoluments ; to abolifli all 
(inecure places and unmerited penfions, and to ap- 
propriate the produce to the exigencies of the ftate. 
So earncft and diffufed among all clafles, was the 
foirit that produced this petition, that no lefs than 
fourteen clergymen were of the committee appoint* 
ed to form a plan of afibciation, and to carry on 
the correfpondence for that purpofe with the other 
counties. 

^ The example of the county of York roufed, in a 
manner, the whole kingdom* Middlefex framed a 
petition and affociation on the fame model, and was 
fbordy followed by twenty-feven of the principal 
counties, and moft of the considerable towns in 
England. 

In the fereral meetings held for this purpofe, 
both Adminiftration and Parliament were treated 
with umeftrained feverity of cenfure and reproba- 
tion. No language was thought too opprobrious : 
they were defcribed as an aflemblage of individuals 
void of all principle, devoted to the moft ilaviih in- 
fluence, poffeffing no will of their own, and ready 
to facriftce their confcience and reputation to the 
moft ignominious diAates of people in power ; loft, 
in fhort, to all generous fentiments and feelings, 
and bound by no ties but thofe of the meanefl and 
moft fordid intereft* 

Never, indeed, had Great Britain, fince the civil 
wars in the laft century, experienced fo much ani- 
mofity and divifion among its inhabitants. Confix 

denca 
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dence in government, that central pillar of all pub- 
lic profperity, was utterly vanifhed, and no reaped 
or efteem for their reprefentatives remained among 
the majority of the people. They confidered them 
as men whole only aim was to enrich themfelves at 
the public expence, and to whom the glory or the 
intereft of the realm were matters of no confi- 
deration. The Court was viewed as the receptacle 
of all that harboured finifter defigns againft this 
country ; and where no man flood any chaqce of ad- 
. vancing himfelf that durft~lvow any maxims but 
thofe of obfequioufnefs and fervility. 

What powerfully contributed to thefe unfavour- 
able notions of the court and government, among 
the people of this country, was the bafe opinion en- 
tertained and propagated by the Americans and their 
adherents, of thofe who prefided over the affairs 
of Britain. The public prints at Bofton and Phfla- 
jdelphia, the latter place efpecially, were full of in- 
' vc&ives againft the court and miniftry of this king- 
dom. Animated by the luccefs with which the 
declaration of independence had been maintained, 
and emboldened by that republican fpirit which is 
always the moft ungovernable at its firft outfet ? they 
knew no bounds to the reproaches and defamations 
with which they loaded the leading individuals 
of a ftate, by which they deemed themfelves inju- 
rioufly treated ; and they represented them accord- 
ingly in the moft opprobrious colours. * 

This vindictive fpirit hurried them frequently 
into unjuftifiable excefles. Scurrility- and licenti- 
oufnefs of ftile often difgraced their produ&ions, 
and took away that fting and poignancy from them, 
which they were unadvifedly meant to enforce. 

Such individuals in England as had efpoufed 
their caufc, came gradually at laft to adopt their no- 
tions. Hence thofe violent declamations againft 
the ruling powers ; and thofe defcriptions of their 

actions 
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a&idna and chara&er , that were marked with fo much 

rancour and outragcoufnefs ; and that involved in one 

common reprobation every man who approved of 

tJi£ meafures 6£ miniftry, without reflecting that 

convidtion of their re&itude might influence thofe 

who fupported, no lefs than thofe •who oppofed 

them. 

The multitudes that condemned, in this indif-' 
criminate manner, the conduA of thofe at the helm, 
did not perceive the danger of carrying matters to 
thofe extremities which muft enfue, were they to 
make good the determinations they feemed to 
have taken in order to force a compliance with 
their demands. They did not appear to be aware 
that this flame of difcontent and dilfention now rag- 
ing throughout the kingdom, was in no little mea- 
fure owing to the fecret machinations of the foes to • 
this country. Thefe were fully perfuaded, thar 
ihould unanimity prevail, and confidence in govern- 
ment, Britain would rife fuperior to all their ef- 
forts. In this perfuafion their numerous emifla- 
ries were employed in fpreading animofity and dif- 
cord, and incenfing the nation at large againft thofe 
who had the management of its affairs. 

In this ftate of general confufion, the minds of 
men were too much agitated coolly to attend to 
the confequences of thofe internal commotions, into 
which they were fo ready to plunge themfelves. 
They did not fufficiently confider that the violent 
fpirit which was raifed throughout the nation, was 
in part the work of its enemies ; and that even al- 
lowing its objedt to be proper and lawful, it could 
not be conpafled through the means that were by 
too many fuggefted, without throwing the realm 
into convulfions, and expofing it to the mercy of 
the formidable powers with which it was at war. 

The generofity of difpofition that charafterifes 
this nation, had inclined numbers not only to think. 

favour- 
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favourably of the American caufe, but to give their 
warmcft wiflies to thofe who fupportcd it : there 
were many who did not fcruple openly to exprefs 
their moil fervent hopes that the BritHh arms would 
be foiled, and the Americans prove victorious. 

While the conteft lay folely between Great Bri- 
tain and America, fuch ideas might perhaps have 
been excufable ; thdugh certainly not reconcilable 
to Arid patriotifm. But when the Colonies bad 
caft off their connexion with this country, and at* 
lied themfelves with its moft dangerous enemies, (a 
manifeft a declaration of enmity cancelled at once 
all the ties of friendlhip that had formerly fubfifted. 
Whichever of the two was in fault, the parent ftate 
or its dependencies, they were now become two fepe- 
rate powers ; good policy therefore required every 
Britiih fubjed: to view America in the light of an 
enemy, however he might have thought himfelf au- 
thorised to favour her pretentions, previoufly to the 
diflbtution of that union which had rendered them 
both but one ftate. 

In addition to this motive, there was another of 
equal, if not ftijl greater weight ; the affe&ions of 
the Americans were totally eftranged from this 
country and its inhabitants. Without enquiring 
whether the Americans were well-founded in adopt- 
ing thofe rancorous fentiments wherein their publi- 
cations abounded, it may be fufficient toobferve, that 
their former attachment to the people of this coun- 
try, was now converted into a moft violent hatred. 
As much as before this unhappy conteft, they were 
wont to delight in the praifes of England and its 
inhabitants ; they now manifefteda readinefs to find 
blemilhes and reafons for cenfure in both. The 
manners and charafter of the Englifh, their abili- 
ties and genius, were all ftudioufly depreciated, 
and thofe of other nations reprefented as much pre- 
ferable. 

Moft 
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. Mod of thofe illiberal afperfions were de^lt put 
in periodical publications,' ia order to inflame the 
refcntment of the commonalty, and excite their in* 
dignation againft the fuperiority claimed by Britain, 
oyer America. Far from regretting the reparation 
of the two countries, their political writers exerted 
their utmoft ingenuity in reprefenting it as the moft 
^ufpicious event . that could have happened to the 
Colonies. 

. They aflerted, that had the union fubfifted be- 
tween them, the confequences would have proved 
highly derimental to America, both in amoral and 
a political light. The force of ancient attachments 
and prejudices in favour of England, would gradu- 
ally have occafioned a conformity with her in every 
refpeft. From the afcendancy which cuftom had ft> 
long fecured to the parent ftate ; the vices of the 
Engliih nation, and the many flaws and defeats of 
its various inftitutions would have been adopted. 
In ihort, a coalition would have been formed of 
l£ngliih and American habits and ideas, extremely 
prejudicial to the latter. 

For thefe reafons they were even of opinion, that 
the total rupture with Great Britain, and the alliance 
concluded with France, were much more advanta- 
geous to America, than a recognition of \t$ inde- 
pendence, accompanied with an immediate reconci- 
liation with the former. 

Notwithftanding the acknowledgment of inde- 
pendence, the preponderance of old maxims would 
have continued to influence the people of America. 
The remembrance of their origin, *nd the kind 
treatment which policy would have dictated on the 
part of England, would foon have obliterated the 
memory of paft feuds. By degrees an intimacy 
would have returned, and the Engliih and Americans 
would again have become the fame people in fenti- 
ments and affections,, however their governments 
might differ. 

The 
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Were fuch a re-union ever to happep, the pto- 
bable confequences* would" be, that the Anae* 
ricans would imperceptibly Aide, into an imitation 
of a people whom they could hardly avoid consider- 
ing as their model. In procefs of time, they might 
be induced to flight and abandon the constitutions 
they had now formed, and eftablifli others more 
conformable to that of England. " Their morals 
would no lefs be tainted by this approximation. 

ftoth of thefe were evils againft which the Ame- 
ricans could not guard with too much circumfpec- 
tion. The government of Britain, however, pared 
in appearance and theory, was no defirable objeft 
to thofe whb knew how corrupt it was in pra&ice : 
and the manners and ways of living of its inhabitants 
cobld not be recommended, as worthy of being co- 
pied by fuch as were acquainted' with the extrava- 
gance and exceffes of individuals; the pride ajad 
luxury of the great, and the profusion and irregu-, 
larity that reigned among all clafles. 

It was no. longer, therefore,' among the Englift, 
the Americans, were to feek for patterns of either. 
public 'or private virtue. The fimplicity of a re^ 
public, ill accorded with the affe&ed fplendour of* 
monarchy ; and American plainnefs would certainly 
fufFer a contamination 'from the pretended refine- 
ments of the Engli/h in thfeir various modes of en- 
joying life. From imitating them in points of 
fmaller importance, they would at laft follow their 
example in matters * of moment, atad' habituate 
themielves to that laxity of domeftic morals, and 
that fyftem of corruption' in affairs of ftate, which 
now infe&ed all orders of men in England with to 
little exception. Such were the ideas of many p^ f " 
fons in the Colonies. 

Thefe inconveniences would not, in their *p - . 
prehenfioris, refult from' the alliance the Ameri- 
cans had formed with France. Born and educated 
in a country, of which the government, religion*: 

laws, 
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pofite to thofe of the French, the antipathy and pre* 
judite early imbibed againft thefe, Would effeftu* 
fclly prevent them from ever obtaining any footing 
among the Americans* The only connfe&ian be- 
tween them and the French, would be that of two 
nations united merely for their political fupport* 
abd influenced by no other confideration but the oe« 
ceffity of reciprocal affiftance, exclusive of all thofe 
motives arifing from confanguinity and perfortal at* 
tachments* 

Thefe and many other arguments were adduced 
by the Americans in favour of an alliance with 
France, preferably to one with Great Britaiii. They 
kerned, in fhort, to have transferred all their fu- 
ture hopes and views to that country and nation ; 
and to have bidden, as it were, an everlafting 
farewell to the land and people from whence they 
originated* 

fuch being the difpofitions of the Americans to- 
wards Britain, and their opinion of its inhabitants, 
it no longer became thefe to harbour thofe friendly 
fentiments in their behalf, to which they were for* 
merly entitled* The utmoft they had a right to ex- 
pert in the judgment of the impartial world, was to 
be placed on a footing of equality with other ftates, 
until they manifefted a willingnefs to renew the an- 
cient amity with their parent country. 

In the mean time, the antipathy of the Ameri- 
cans to miniftry and its adherents, had, by means of 
their publications and their partifans, gained exten- 
sive ground; in England : its many fecret foes were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to low the feeds of 
diflention, and to increafe the animofity of all par- 
ties* 

It was therefore with the utmoft keennefs and ac- 
tivity, they feized this opportunity of the general 
difcontent and alarm at the date and management of 

Vol. III. Ne« ip. A a the. 
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the public finances, to inflame the minds of th£ 
people, already Efficiently exafperated at the enor- 
mity of the Turns annually levied and expended by 
the prefent adminiftration. 

In this heat and violence of temper, the nation 
was fummoned to thofe meetings that have been 
mentioned, Happily as thofe who condu&ed them 
were perfon* of rank and character, it was with 
great fatisfa&ion perceived by people of moderation 
and difcernment, that the machinations of the 
emiflaries of France and America, would be frus- 
trated, and that the utmoft they would be able to 
effed, would terminate in clamours and invec- 
tives. . 

On the eighth day of February, Sir George Sa* 
ville, one of the Members for the county of York, 
prefented to Parliament the petition of his constitu- 
ents. Though in a weak ftate of health, he ex- 
erted himfelf upon this occafion with uncommon 
vigour ; and w*s attended to with that refpedt and 
attention which were due to a man of his eminent 
worth and unfufpedted patriotifm. 

The fpeech he made was remarkably pointed and 
animated. He obferved, that the petition he laid 
before the Houfe, was the unanimous refiilt of a 
moft refpe&able and numerous meeting : Thofe 
who compofed it were men pofleffed of no lefs pro- 
perty than was contained in the Houfe to whom 
their petition was now prefented. This was a cir- 
cumftance that merited ferious confideration. Nei- 
ther had the petitioners exceeded therein the 
bounds of the ftridteft decency ; the petition was 
conceived in temperate language, and abflained 
from all perfonklity. It went fingly to the point 
univerfally complained of, the prodigious expjen- 
aiture of the public money, and the abufes with 
which it was accompanied ; and it requeftcd the 
Houfe to put a ftop to them. 

...... A re- 
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. Arequeft of this nature was fo reafonable and . 
cbnititutional, that it could not in equity be re- 
fufed. But ihould minifters rejedfc it, he left it to 
them to conje&ure the confequences. It came from 
the largeft and moft populous county in the king- 
dom, fully fenfible of its propriety, and earneflly 
beat upon obtaining a remedy to the evils of which 
the pteflure was felt fo heavily. 

He then addrefled the minifter with great firm- 
nefs ; preffing him to declare, whether he meant to 
be a friend or a foe to the petition. He concluded 
by telling him the petition was fubferibed by more, 
than eight thoufand freeholders ; and laying upon 
the table a lift of the gentlemen's names, of whom 
the meeting confifted, aflured him that in whatever 
manner the Houfe might difpofe of the petition, they 
who had framed it, were determined to abide by it ; 
and had to that intent appointed a committee of cor- 
refpondence with the committees of the other coun- 
ties. 

. This petition was feconded by Mr. Fox in one of. 
the moft animated and eloquent difcourfes that ever 
had been pronounced in the Houfe. The minifte- 
rial anfwer on the other fide, was firm and refolute "2 
it infixed on the neceflity of proceeding, previously 
to all other bufinefs, to that of ways, and means to 
raife the fupplies that had been granted for the in- 
difpenfible fervice of th£ kingdom in its prefent pe- 
rilous circumftances* 

The petition from the county of York was fol- 
lowed by thofe from other counties, and by another 
from the proprietors of eftates in Jamaica, and the 
principal merchants concerned in that trade.. This 
latter petition was drawn up in a bold and mafterly 
ftile. It conveyed iremonftrances and complaints of 
the heavieft nature, and charged miniftry with the 
moft inexcufable neglett of the Ifland of Jamaica ; 
of which it reprefented the worth and importance 
A a 2 to 
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to this country in a clear and forcible manner. The 
purport of this petition was to flitw the danger that 
ifland was in, and the likelihood of the enemy at- 
tacking and taking it, unlefs it were put in a better 
ftate of defence. 

On the eleventh of February, Mr. Burke brought 
forward the plan he had formed to fecurethe Inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and to introduce (economy 
into the various departments of government. 

The fpeech he made on this occafion, was replete 
with the moft extenfive and accurate knowledge of 
the fubjeds of which it treated. He laid the pro- 
pofals before the Houfe with a perfpicuhy and an 
eloquence that commanded the attention, and even 
the applaufe of thofe whom his fyftem would moft 
affed. It was allowed by all parties, that he had 
acquitted himfelf in the arduous bufinefs he had 
undertaken, in the moft mafterly axjd complete 
manner. 

The principle on which he founded his fyftem, 
Was to remove the caufes of corrupt influence, by 
leflcning the power of thofe from whom it pro- 
ceeded. In order to accompliih this point, a num- 
ber of lucrative, but unneceflary and ufelefs em- 
ployments and places in their gift, were to be abo- 
liihed, and the unreafonable emoluments of others 
abridged. By thefe means, no lefs, upon a ftri& 
computation, than fifty votes in Parliament would 
become independent, through the abolition ef thofe 
places which were held under miniftry; and an 
addition of two hundred thoufand pounds would 
accrue to the revenue. 

The reformation he prbpofed was principally 
aimed at thofe offices that were liable to frequent 
changes of incumbents. Thofe of which the pof- 
fcffion was of a permanent nature, and the poffef- 
fors had no other mean? of fubfiftence, would be 
placed on fuch a footing, as to prevent individual? 

from 
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from receiving any perfonal injury. All official and 
ufeful employments were to retain their ufual fala- 
rles and perquifites. 

An ample fund was to remain to the Crown for 
th,e requinte fupport of its duputy and grandeur, and 
for the remuneration of thole who deterved well of 
the ftate by their merit or fervfces. 

He obferved that an exorbitant (hare of influence 
was highly pernicious to government. In propor- 
tion as that influence had rifen of late, the au- 
thority of government, and the reined due to it 
were no left vifibly diminilhed. Tne ftrength of 
government fhould go no further than the due per- 
formance of it* functions : all that went beyond 
that line, tended indeed to render minifters power- 
ful; but not to make them ferviceable to th$ 
public. 

The plan of this intended reformation was conj- 
prifed in five feparate bills. The firft regulated the 
civil eftablilhment of the Crown, limited the fum 
appropriated tp penfions, fupprefled needlefs of- 
fices, and applied the money produced by thefe fav- 
ings to the ufe of the public.' The fecond ordain- 
ed the fale of the forefts, the lands, and other pof- 
feffions hitherto appertaining to the Crown. The 
third united the Principality of Wales, and thp 
county of Chefter, to the fame kind of fubjedion 
to the Crown as the other parts of the kingdom, by 
abolifhing the courts and offices peculiar tp them, 
and placing them altogether on the fame footing a$ 
the other counties. The fourth made the fame pro- 
yifion for the Dutchy of Lancafter, as the fifth did for 
the Dutchy of Cornwall. The favings arifing from 
thefe. alterations were, as in the firft inftance, to be 
applied to the ferviqe of the public. 

The offices to be abolifhed by this reformation, 

were the Treafurer, Comptroller, and Cofferer of 

the Hoyfhold, the Treafurer of the Chamber, the 

A a 3 Matter 
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Matter of the Houfhold, the Board of Greencloth* 
and many places under the Steward of the Houf- 
hold ; the great and removing Wardrobe, the Jewel 
Office, the Robes, the Board of Works, and tfce 

• Ciyil brahch of the Boan} of Ordnance. The offices 
of Treafurer of the Navy, and Paymafter of the Ar- 
my, were no longer to remain on the footing df 

: banks ; the money formerly depofited with them, 
;was henceforth to be lodged in the Bank of Eng- 

* land, to which alfo the bufinefs of the Mint was to 
. be transferred, the manufadturing part only ex- 
cepted. The office of Paymafter of the Penfions 
was alfo to be fuppreffed, and they were hereafter 
to he paid at the Exchequer. A reduction was to 
be made of the great patent places in the Exchequer 

*to fixed falaries, after the demife of their prefent 
pofleffors, and thofe who had reverfions upon them. 
'The other offices to be abolifhed, were the Board of 
Trade, that of Third Secretary of State, and thofe 
of Matters of the various forts of hounds. The pre- 
fent Jift of penfioners to remain ; but to determine 
with their lives ; after which the fum for penfions 
was to be limited to fixty thoufand pounds a 
year. 

This plan was accompanied with feveral regular 
tions for the due and orderly payment of all per- 
fons in office or employment, according to their 
Vefpeftive neceffities, and the importance of their 
employments. On the firft lift of payment were 
the Judges : on the fecond, Minifters* to foreign 
Courts ; on the third, the King ? s Tradefmen : on 
the fourth, his Domeftic Servants, and all perfons 
whofe falaries did not exceed two hundred pounds a 
year : on the fifth, the yearly allowances to per- 
lbnages of the royal family, including the privy 
purfe : on the fixth, individuals whofe falaries ex- 
ceeded two hundred pounds a year : on the feventh, 
the Penfion Lift i on the eighth, the poifa of Ho- 
- - - nour 
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Hour, about the King's perfon : on the ninth, the 
Lords of the Treafury. 

The fpeech and propofals of Mr. Burke were re- 
ceived by the minifter with great candour and libe- 
rality of fentiment. He acknowledged the inge* 
nuity and judicioufnefs of the plan, and the great 
propriety of introducing the propofed ceconomy and 
reformation in the various departments of the ftatf. 
The motion for bringing in the bills, pafled accord- 
ingly, without any oppofition. 

Great were the expectations entertained by the 
public at large on the hearing of the favourable re* 
caption of the fcheme offered by Mr. Burke. The 
high opinion entertained by all parties of that gen- 
tleman's abilities, rendered them confident that 
.were he permitted to bring his defign to full com- 

Sletion, an effe&ual chek would be given to that in- 
uence of which the magnitude appeared fo alarm* 
ing to the generality of people. 

The fum that might be produced for the public 
ferviceby the reductions of exorbitant falaries, and 
the abolition of needlefs offices, was not the princi- 
. pal object that people had in view. However con- 
siderable it was expedfced to prove, it bore no prq- 
portion of importance, in the minds of men, when 
compared with the fatisfaftion that would be felt, on 
feeing the parliamentary power of ministers reduc- 
ed, and the reprefentative body of the nation placed 
in a ftate of real independence. 

On the fame day that Mr. Burke brought his plan 
of reformation into the Houfe of Commons, another 
to the fame purport was introduced by the fcarl of 
Shelhurne into the Houfe of Lords. He moved, in. 
• addition, that a committee ihould be appointed, to 
confift of members feledted out of both Houfes, none 
of whom ihould be poflefled of places or penfions, 
in order to examine the public expenc^s, and the 
A* 4 * method 
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method of accounting for them, particulatly the 
bufinefs pf contrafts. 

He fupportcd his motion with §r«*j potter* of 
argument, and with an eittengve difpiay of know* 
ledge and information. He complained thatun* 
conrtituttonal influence had ufurped the place of 
conftitutional power. This, he avowed in terms of 
great warmth, it was his aim to annihilate; but 
this would be impracticable, while twenty millions, 
the prefent amount of the annua} expenditure, wer$ 
left to the fole and uncoqtrouled difpofai of a pro* 

fufe miniftry^ 

. He went large)}* into the meafwi adopted of km* 
years in proof of the baneful conferences of that 
influence, He aforibgd to iui overbearing weight, 
the whble feries of difficulties iqto which the nation 
had been led. He entered into a deep and fevece 
inveftigation of thp manner in which the debts of th$ 
nation had increafed to their prefent enormity* 

He confirmed the propriety of the examination 
.he propofed, by recurring tp the precedents of that 
kind in the two reigns fucce$vc tq the Revolution, 
which h^d been productive of much utility to the 
public, by detecting ahufes, and punifbing thofe 
yrho were guilty of corrupt practices. 

The Earl of Shelhurne's motion wan vigorously 
-feconded by other Lords. After adducing feveral 
fafits in confirmation of what had been laid before 
the Houfe, it was afierted as a cqnclufive argument 
in its favour, that a large majority of people of all 
parties demanded an immediate reformation of go- 
vernment, as the only means remaining to prcferve 
this country from certain and approaching ruin. 

The motives affigned by adminiftration far op T 
pofing the motion, were, the inutility of coming to 
. any refolution in that Houfe which was to be bind- 
ing on the other, and the conftitutkmal incompe- 
tency of the Houfe of Peers to interfere in any bu- 
finel> relating to {he grant or expenditure of mo. 
- »•••«• pey , 
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j*y, which belonged exclusively to die Houfe of 
Commons, The examination of public accounts; 
ia the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, was 
represented a* a meafure that had proved inefie&ual, 
aod for that teafon had been discontinued on the 
jeceffion. o£ the prefent royal family. It was alfo 
infilled, that 90 addkiooal laws were necefiary to 
.pimih pecuniary tranfgreffions, as thofe in being 
were, and had been, experimentally found fully 
jMkquste to that purpofe. 

That part of the motion which excluded place- 
Mm ana penfioners from the committee of examt- 
.nation, was highly refcnted by the Lords on the 
fide of administration. By fame it was conftrued as 
» libel upon them, as it infinuated that fuch of them 
at were in office, could. not be trailed for a confei- 
tutious delivery of their opinions on a fubjeft of 
the higbeft importance to their country. 

But that which (eemed to give the higheft dif, 
pleafurp and offence to the Lords in the intercft of 
miniftry,. was the argument drawn from that fpirit 
pf diflatisfa&ion and complaint which had given 
rife to the meetings and affiliations in the counties, 
and tp the petitions that had been prefented to Par-* 
liament in terms of Jfo much freedom, 

Thefe meetings, together with tfcir proceedings, 
were condemned as the offspring of fa&ion, and the 
forerunners of rebellion. They tended to throw 
the realm into confufion by calumniating govern* 
. jnent, and leading men tocaft afide that refpeft and 
. deference for their rulers which are the neceflary 
bonds of fociety, 

The nation now before them was reprefented as 
defined to co-operate with thofe proceedings. It 
originated from the fame fund of fa&ioufnels, and 
. was calculated to embarraf* miniftry, and to render 
it odious, by making fuch propofals, as being im- 
praftic^c, ?nd therefore inadmiffible, would of 

courfp 
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courfe be reje&ed. Thefe propofals corresponding 
with the petitions framed by thefe meetings, it was 
eafy to perceive that the reje&ion of them would add 
frcfh fuel to the flame that had been kindled, and 
enable their abettors to hold out thofe who had op- 
pofed them to popular malevolence, and to perplex 
by fuch means the meafures of adminiftration. 

The objeftions to the motion on accoynt of its 
inefficacy to bind the other Houfe, was treated as 
deftitute of weight. All fuch pretexts and cavils 
might be removed by omitting the mention of ei- 
ther of the two Houfes ; and the matter wa$ of too 
fcrious a confequenoe to defift from it on account 
of mcer forms. 

The incompetency of the Houfe of Lords to in- 
terfere in money matters, was an obftacle of IM* 

. moment : a conference with the Houfe of Com- 
mons would fettle that point with facility. But 
without having recourfe to this, there were prece- 
dents to fhew that the Houfe of Peers enjoyed, and 
had exercifed the right of examination into the 

. public expences. 

The rcfentment fo warmly exprefled for the ex- 
clufion of placemen and penfioners, was anfwered 
by obferving that this exclufion was perfectly con- 

. formable to the conftitution and the laws of this 
country ; which allowed no individuals to determine 
upon queftions wherein they were fuppofed to be 
perfbnally interefted, or liable to be biafled. 

The reprobation of the county meetings was taken 
up with great warmth by the Lords in oppolition. 
They denied, in the moft explicit and contradictory 

• terms, whatever had been thrown out to their dis- 
advantage. The Marquis of Rockingham, in par- 
ticular, fpoke with much firmnefs and animation 
upon this fubjeft. He aflerted the meeting of York 
to have been the very reverfe of factious. It cdn- 
fifted of perfons of all parties, convinced of the im- 
mediate 
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jnediate neceffity of the reform for which they pe* 
titioned. 

It was obferved, at" the fame time, that the peti- 
tioners in the Englifh counties had difplayed no 
figns of that rebellious fpirit which was imputed to 
them. ' They came to thefe meetings unarmed ; 
they made no threats ; they a&ed ftri&Jy according 
to the letter of the conftitution ; yet they were 
wantonly charged with infidious defigns, and with 
unwarrantable practices. But thofe who indulged 
themfelves in fuch indecent reprefentations of the 
aftions and intentions of men of rank, charafter, 
and property, ought to confider that by treating 
them fo difrefpedtfully and foinjurioufly, they were 
labouring to provoke them to thofe excefles, of 
which they were determined on their firft coming 
together, to remain clearly innocent ; but which 
fll ufage, and contumelious language had a natural 
tendency to extort even from the moft moderate and 
forbearing. 

But who were thefe men whom miniftry took 
fuch pains to defcribe as malicious and contempti- 
ble? They were gentletnen of birth, education, 
: and fortune ; as much converfant in liberal know- 
ledge, and as well acquainted with the world as 
thofe who afperfed them in this unjuftifiable man- 
tle/. Title and the privilege of fitting within thofe/ 
walls excepted, there was no difparity between, 
the revilers and the reviled. Was it then confident 
with equity or with common manners, to load per- 
sons of this defcription with fuch defamatory epi- 
thets, -as were fo promifcuoufly beftowed upon 
thofe who compofed the meetings in the different 
counties? 

Miniftry ought to bear in mind, that it was pre- 
cifely by fuch an opprobrious treatment of the cha- 
racter of the fcolonifts, that they drove them to 
that infurreftion agninftthis country, which had 

at' 
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at laft terminated in hostilities and independence. 
Did minifters imagine that Englifhmen had lefs 
ipirit than the Americans, and were not as capa* 
ble, en provocation* to make thofe repeat wJu> 
durft offer them improper ufage ? 

Some members of the opposition went fo far as 
to tell adminiftration, that they rejoiced to fee fa 
free and bold a fpirit reviving in this country. It 
was that true Englifli fpirit which had, on fo 
many occafions, defeated the defigns of wicked mi- 
nifters, and frufirated the attempts againft its Ji- 
berties. It was a noble fpirit ; and inftead of being 
condemned and difcouraged, it deferved to be clie- 
lifted. None would wifh it to fubfide, but fuck as 
bad reafon to apprehend its refentment for their 
guilt or mifcondud. Every true Englishman would 
congratulate his countryman cm its re-appearance 
among them; and would be heartily aggrieved 
fliottfd minifterial artifices effect its decline* 

After a debate carried on with a violence and 
pointednefs on each fide, that knew very little 
bounds, and wherein much eloquence and argument 
were difplayed by both parties, the Earl of Shelr 
burne's motion was rejected upon a divifion, by 3 
majority of one hundred and one, to fifty-five. 

This was the ftrongeft minority that had appeared 
in the Houfe of Lords for many years. It proved 
very alarming to mipiftry ; as it {hewed that a fpirit 
of defection had gone forth, which threatened, iron* 
its late increafe, to rife in no long time to fuch a 
height, as would effectually put a flop to that influ- 
ence of which the complaint was fo general. 

The reje&ion of Lord Shelburnc's motion occa- 
fioned a remarkable proteft. It was conceived in 
the moft expreffive and forcible language. Among 
other particulars, it firmly denied any intention to 
diminish the constitutional power of the Crown.— 
" This power," the proteftors faid, " we are no 

" lefs 
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u lcfs fblicitous to preferve, than we are to annihilate 
€t its unconditional influence. The prerogative 
" rightly underftood, not touched or intended to 
" be touched by this motion, will fupport the 
u Crown in all the fplendour which the King's 
€€ perfonal dignity requires, and with all the autho- 
€€ rity and vigour neceffary to give due effect to the 
4 € executive powers of government." . 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

Parliamentary Proceedings. 
1780* 

THE motion made by the Earl of Shelburnej 
the plan propofed by Mr. Burke, and the 
county petitions, were looked upon as the molt re* 
markable events produced in Parliament by the 
American war. Their tendency being of fuch a na- 
ture, that had they fucceeded in the manner in-» 
tended, they would have wrought an eflential re- 
volution in the modes of adminiftering the affairs 
of government. 

On the eighth of March, the Houfe of Com- 
mons went into a committee on that bill in Mr* 
Burke's plan, which related to the civil eftablifh- 
ment of the Crown. The firft queftion agitated, 
was the propriety of abolifhing the office of Secre- 
tary x)f State for the Colonies. 

The objeftions to its abolition were its real utility 
and efficiency : it was attended with fco unreafon- 
able falaries or profits, and produced little influence 
in Parliament. Thefe aflertions could not be inva- 
lidated by any proofs to the contrary ; a meer denial 
of them carried no weight. 

A third Secretary of State had been known in 
this kingdom in £aft ages, and was no novelty in 
the prefent, nor even fo lately as during the laft 
reign. ' It could not therefore be confidered as a 
new office, but as an old one revived. 

But exclufive of thefe two objections, another 
fubfifted of much greater ftrength. The abolition 
of that office in the manner propofed, would be an 

ufur- 
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Aifurpation of the executive power by the delibera- 
tive, which was evidently unconftitutional. 
. Oppofition contended, on the other hand, that 
two Secretaries of State only, had proved fully fuf- 
ficient in the moll flourhhing^period of this country. 
That it was precifely from the date, when a third 
was appointed, that its profperity began to decline :. 
the former exigence of a third could not therefore 
be alledged as any argument of his neceflity. The 
charge of infringing the executive rights of the 
Crown, did not apply to the privilege long enjoy- 
ed* and exercifed by Parliament, to infped and re- 
gulate whatever appertained to the government of 
this, country,' whether in th6 framing of laws, or 
the correction of abufes in every department of the 
ftate without exceptidn. . 

The debate on this queftion lafled till three o'clock 
in the morning. It was managed with great ability 
on both fides. Argumentation, knowledge, and 
eloquence, were difplayed in a degree feldom 
known. Points of the moft ferious and conftitu- 
tional nature were agitated with a fervour and ve- 
hemence equal to their importance. The limits of 
regal power, its duties, its pretenfions, and its pre- 
rogatives ; the rights of the people, the boundaries 
of their claims in matters of government ; in fliort, 
the whole theory of the Britifh conftitution came 
into ample difcuflion on this occafion. . The ifluc 
of the debate was, that the motion for abolifhing the 
office of third Secretary of State, wis rejected upon 
a divifion, by two hundred and eight, againft a mi- 
nority that was now increafed to no leis than two 
hundred and one. 

It was remarked thereupon, by the friends of 
Uiiniftry, that this augmentation of their opponents 
was a conclufive proof that the influence lo much 
qomplained of had no real cxiftence, and was hardly 

_ - • ot. 
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offufficieftt weight to infure the carrying ootfc* 
necefiary bufinefs of government* 

The reply made by oppofitkm to this remark* 
was, that the univer&l feme of the people of Eng- 
land had been fo loudly and fo animatedly exprc&> 
cd, that their constituents were fully convinced of 
the necefiky of complying with their demands. 

The next objed: of diCcuffion, was the Board of 
Trade. It was neprefented by oppofition, as aa of- 
fice entirely ufelefs in the prefent circumftances,and 
anfwering no other purpofe than to fecure eight 
▼otes in Parliament at the yearly charge of a thou* 
land pounds a piece. 

A gentleman who fat at that Board, maintained 
Its importance and utility with much knowledge 
and information relating to it. He was anfwered 
by Mr. Burke with no lefs acutenefs. The purport 
of his argument was to (hew, that when under the 
direction of a committee of council without fala« 
. ries, the affairs of the Plantations had been con* 
du&ed with more ability and difpatch than firtce 
the appointment of that Board. In proof of this, 
he adduced a variety of fads and paflages highly 
inftruttive and interefting. 

The iflue of this conteft was more favourable to 
Oppofition than the former. The abolition of the 
Board of Trade was carried by two hundred and 
and feven votes againft one hundred and ninety* 
nine. 

This was a flgnal defeat to miniftry. It mani* 
fcftcd that the voice of the nation, when ferioufly 
and refolutely bent on any great point, was of too 
much preponderance to be refilled with facility, 
even in the very feat of minifterial power* 

The third debate on Mr. Burke's Eftablifhmcnt 
Bill,* was concerning the offices of Treafurer of the 
Chamber, Treafurer of the. Hdufhold, Cofferer, 
and other places connected With theie. Miniftry 

continued 
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intended that thefe employments were not of A 
public nature, and that it would be indecent to af- 
luxne the management of the King's Houfhold, in 
matters that did not relate to the government of the 
itate, and wherein his own private convenience was 
folely concerned. 

Oppofition deAied the Royal Houfhold being the 
King's private concern. It had at all times been 
held by Parliament in quite another light, even 
in thofe ages when the power of the Crown was far 
fuperior to what it had been fince. It was by means 
of thefe numerous offices about Court, that an un- 
due influence had fo lohg been fupported. To 
prevent their fupprefiion, was to abet the continu- 
ance of that influence. 

The conteft on thefe points was very warm, and 
brought out a multitude of arguments of the moft 
ferious tendency in their application to the fubjeft 
in queftion. A variety of refle&ions were thrown 
out by oppofition, highly difagreeing with the 
maxims advanced by thofe who argued m favour of 
the prefent eftablifhment. 

On putting the queftion whether the place of 
Treafurer of the Chamber ftiould be abolilhed, it 
was negatived by two hundred and eleven votes, 
againft fifty-eight. The abolition of the other 
concomitant offices was negatived in the fame man- 
ner. 

Mr. Burke was not more fuccefsful on bringing 
forwards, fome days after, the queftion for fupprefs- 
ing the employment of the Great Wardrobe, and 
others depending on it. The motion was rejected 
by two hundred and ten votes, to one hundred and 
eighty-three. That concerning the Board of Works, 
was thrown out by two hundred and three, againft 
one hundred and eighteen. 

The difejiffion on both thefe fubjefts afforded Mr. 
Burke an opportunity of tfifplaying the great variety 

Vbt. III. No. 21. Bb of 
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of his knowledge and abilities, and of exert ingf 
a power of realpning, and a fertility of imagi- 
nation, humour, and eloquence, that gained him 
the higheft apptaufe. But he was now convinced 
thpt his efforts for the eftablifhment of his plan, 
would meet with infuperable difficulties, and that 
every obftacle would be thrown in their way on the 
part of adminiftration, and by the numerous expect 
jtants of their favours. 

Herein he was not deceived. A reje&ion wag. 
given fome days after to thq propofals for abolish- 
ing the offices of Mailers of the various denomi- 
nations of hounds, and of faypiafter of the Pen- 
sions, for fuppreffing the payment of Penfions dur- 
ing pleafure, for limiting the Secret Sexvi9e M07 
ney, for. regulating the order in which Payments 
were to be made to the Civil Officers of State, and 
to thofe of the King's Hpulhold, and for empower- 
ing certain of the great officers of State, to, caj£ 
before them thofe who kept the public accounts* 
and to examine them in a fummary way. 

The only claufe which palled upon this occafion, 
was that which enafted that the offices of Lieute- 
nant and Enfign, and others appertaining to the 
Yeomen of the Guards, and the Band of Gentlemea 
Penfioners, Ihould, after their determination in the 
prefent poffeffors, no longer be fold ; but be givei* 
to Officers of the Army and Navy upon half pay, 
and of fifteen years Handing in their refpe&ive line 
of fervice. 

The ill fuccefs of his attempt was the more mor- 
tifying to Mr. Burke, as he had expedied, and now 
declared to the Houfe, that, had his plan been ac- 
cepted in that latitude he propofed, more than ? 
million would have annually been fayed t# thp 
nation. , 

On the fixth of April the petitions from the ^ng- 
Hlh counties, now encreafed to the number of fortj^ 

were, 
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Vfere according to a previous appointment?, taken 
into confideration by the Houfe of Commons. 

The late Lord Afliburton, then Mr. Dunning, 
Opened this important bufinefs, in a fpeech full of 
accuracy and forciblenefs of argument. He ob- 
fcrved, that the general purport of tbefe numerous 
petitions amounted to a ftrong and ferious com- 
plaint of the unconftitutional influence of the 
Crown, and the neceffity of letting bounds to the 
profufe expenditure of the public money. ; 

He obferved that feveral efforts had been made 
to fecond the intent of thefe petitions. Sir George 
Saville had moved for a difclofal of the private 
penfions payable at pleafure ;^ Mr. Burke had pro- 
duced his plan of reform ; Colonel Barre had moved 
for a committee of Accounts ; and Sir Philip Jen- 
nings Clerk had brought in a bill to exclude con- 
tractors from .that Houfe : but the firft of thefe at- 
tempts was immediately defeated ; the fecond frus- 
trated by minifterial artifice, after having received 
a deceitful encouragement ; the third was taken out 
of the framer's hands by a ftratagem from the fame 
quarter ; and the fourth,, though it had been car- 
ried through the Houfe of Commons, was menaced 
with a certain overthrow in the Houfe of Lords. 

Thefe attempts to procure fatisfaftion to the pe- 
titioners, having failed, it now remained for the 
Houfe to determine, whether the petitions prefented 
by the people of England, were to be complied 
with, or rejefted. To bring this point to an iffue, 
tie would make two motions ; the acceptance or re- 
fufal of which mult necefiarily decide it. 

He then moved, " That the influence of the 
Crown had increafed, was ftill increafing, and 
ought to be diminifhed." He contended that his 
affertion was of notorious truth and certainty. It 
was the full perfuafion of the public, and was found- 
ed upon every indication which the nature of it ad- 

Bb 2 initted. 
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initted. This corrupt influence was arrived to fuch 
a height, that perfons who fupported the meafures 
of miniftry in Parliament, reprobated th^m. without. 
He could name no lefs thaa fifty members of that 
Houfe, who afted in this fcandalous manner. 

The objeftions of miniftry were grounded on a 
[defeft of proper evidence in /upport of an afiertion 
of To ferious a nature : they knew of none ; all ap- 
pearances were againft it : the unprofperous fitua- 
tion of public affairs afforded no vifible means of 
4 this influenced The power of the Crown, fuch as 
it was, had fubfifted before their time; and it 
would be highly unjuft to charge the prefent ad- 
miniftration with having procured it any augmen- 
tation. Government had for many years been car- 
ried on exaftly on the fame plan, and by the fame 
means as now, without fuch imputations as minifters 
experienced at this day. 

Great indignation was exprefled at the mention 
of that infamous duplicity which induced men to 
aft for miniftry within doors, and againft them 
without. The faft to fome appeared problematic : 
they were loaded with execration, and even bid to 
depart from the minifterial fide of the Houfe* 

The part which was taken on that day by Sir 
Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, was ftrongly decifive 
againft miniftry. He fupported the motion in the 
firmed and moft pointed language , appealing to 
the confcicnce and feelings of every gentleman pre- 
fent, whether they could deny it. His opinion was, 
that the powers lodged in the hands of the Crown* 
were fully adequate to all the purpofes of a good, 
.and more than fufficient for, the purpofes of a bad 
government. He told the Houfe, that the petitions 
before them ought to have been prevented, by re- 
moving the caufe without waiting to be reminded of 
their duty. They fat there as nie reprefentatives 
of the people; and could not be ignorant that 

they 
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tliey were bound to confult the advantage of their, 
conftituents, whenever it was clearly pointed out, 
preferably and antecedently to all other confi-, 
deration*. 

After one of the moft memorable debates that had 
for many years been heard in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, Mr. Dunning's motion was carried upon a 
divifion,. by two hundred and thirty-three votes 
againft two hundred and fifteen. 

The fecohd motion made by Mr. Dunning, was, 
that the Houfe of Commons was as competent to 
examine into, and correct abufes in the expendi- 
ture of the revenue appropriated to the Civil Lift, 
as of every other branch of the public revenue, when- , 
eyer it might feem expedient. • 

Another motion was added to it by Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, whofe exertions on the fide of oppofition had 
been remarkable on this day. He moved that it was 
the duty of that Houfe to provide an immediate 
and effectual redrefs of the abufes complained of 
in the petitions that had been prefented to it from 
the different parts of the kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the requeft and entreaty on the 
part of miniftry, that no further proceedings (hould 
take place that night, both thefe motions were car- 
ried without a divifion : fo refplute were thofe in 
oppofition to make the moft of an advantage which 
was feldom in their pofleflion, and of which they 
feemed to doubt the permanency, 

To complete the fuccefs of oppofition, the refp* . 
lutions that had pafied wpre reported, read a firft 
and fecond time, and ggreed to without a divifion. 
Such an expedirious method of proceeding was 
ftrongly oppofed by miniftry ; but its influence was 
at this moment entirely loft ; and it was faid at the 
time, that had it not been for the latepefs of the 
hour, and the evident impropriety of pufliing mat- 
Bb 3 tew 
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ters further at that inftant, oppofirion might l&?% 
carried whatever they thought proper. 

Never had miniltry been treated with fo much 
fcverity of l&nguage as on this occafion. They, 
were accufed of having, through their fervility and 
bafe fubmiffion to that fecret influence hy which^ 
they were overruled, facrificed the glpry of tfceir v 
country, and leflened it$ importance irrecoverably, 
Before they aflumedthe reins of adminiftratlon, the 
name of an Englifhman was refpe^able in the moft* 
flattering degree j but as if a confpiracy had been 
fbrmed againft it by t^ofe who dictated the mea- 
fares of miniftry, all had been done that could have 
pbffibly been imagined, to lower it In the eftiina- 
of the world- 
No ftronger proof, it was fa id, could be adduced 
of the alarming influence of the Crown, than the 
retention of their places and power by the preferit 
miniftry, after the load of calamity anddifgrace ; 
they had heaped upon this country, and in defiance 
of the repeated complaints of the public, and the 
general cry for their difmiflion. 

The invedtives againft them out of doors were 
ftill more outrageous. The difcontent of pebple 
at large was now rifen to fuch a height^ that they 
received the news of the minifterial defeat in the 
H[oufe, with as much exultation, as if a vidory t 
of the laft importance had been obtained over an 
enemy. 

It was obferved by fome fhrewd foreigners at this 
time, that nothing could exhibit the fuperior pre- 
tenfions of the Englifh to liberty, in a more dis- 
paraging light, than the fixed and unaltered con-, • 
tradition of their withes for a change of' miniftry 
and meafure'S which was experienced at this period ; 
when, natwithftanding the reprefentatives of the 
nation united with their conftituents in the maft ;l 

unqualified' 
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Unqualified reprobation of the conduct of their ru- 
lers; thefe were ftill able to keep their places. 
s After many years of fruitlefs endeavours, oppo- 
sition now faw itfelf matter of the field. It refolved 
to lofe no time in improving this fuccefs. On the 
«ext meeting it was moved by Mr. Dunning, that 
to afcertain the independence of Parliament, and 
remove! all fufpicions of its being under undue in- 
fluence, there fhould every feflion, feven days after 
the nieeting of Parliament, be laid before that 
Hfaufe, an account of all fums iffued out of the 
Civil I,ift, or any other branch of the revenue, 
itnee the laft recefs^ in favour of any of its mem- 
bers. 

Little ofrpofition was made to this propofal. As' 
itwaS evidently founded on the neceffity of efta- 
blifhing a fubftanttel teft of independence, no va- 
lid arguments could be produced againft it, and it 
was carried with no difficulty. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, Mr. Dunning next 
moved, that the following officers fhould be ex- 
cluded frotti a feat in the I loufe : — The Treafurers 
of the Chamber and Houfhold, th£ Cofferer, Comp- 
troller,' and Matter of the Houfhold, the Clerks of 
the Green Cloth, and their deputies. 

This queftion was debated with much more 
warmth than the former. . As it was in fad: a place 
bill, it met with' great obftrudtion from the minif- 
terial qUartet. Its whole ftrength was collected 
to defeat it. Bbt after a wcll-diiputed conteft, it 
was carried, upon a divifion, by two hundred and 
•fifteen, againft two hundred and thirteen. 

Such \vefe the conlequenccs iinmcdiatety refult- 
ing from the fervour with which the petitions from 
the Englifh counties had been inforccd ; but this 
triumph of oppofnion was of fhort duration. It 
was indeed a novelty of a ftriking nature. The 
whole kingdom flood aftoniflifcd at the readinefs 

Bb 4 with 
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with which its reprefentatives had paffed fo many re- 
solutions militating againft the influence of mi- 
niftry ; and people were at a lofs to what cau/es" 
they were to afcribe fo wonderful a change in mien 
who had hitherto feemed fo refolutely devoted to 
the will of adminiftration. 

But this popular difpofition did not lad above a 
week* It expired on the motion of Mr. Crewe, 
for excluding Revenue Officers from voting at Par- 
liamentary Elections. After a long debate, it was 
reje&ed by two hundred and twenty-four, againft 
one hundred and ninety-five. 

In the Houfe of Lords, the Contra&ors Bill met 
with the overthrow with which it had been threat- 
ened. The principal arguments againft it were, 
that it would indifpofe fubftantial people from en- 
gaging to furnifti neceffaries to the fleet and army, 
and would throw that bufinefs into the hands of ne- 
ceffitous perfons, whofe circumftances precluded 
them from afpiring to a feat in Parliament ; and who 
therefore coifld not reafonably be fuppofed to pof- 
fefs the means of fulfilling their contra&s. 

It was urged with great vehemence, that the 
public was impofed upon by a fa&ious cry of In- 
dependence of Parliament, and Economy, which 
had perverted the minds of the people, and feduced 
them into opinions fubverfive of government. It 
was time for the Houfe of Peers, as the constituti- 
onal barrier between King and People, to fet their 
faces againft this fpirit of innqv&tion, which, under 
pretence of reforming abufes, aimed at the de- 
ftrudtion of thofe eftablifhed rules of government^ 
which till now had been quietly fubmitted to ; and 
without an acquiefcence wherein,, the ftate would be 
fubjc<ft to endlefs turbulence and commotion. 

Thefe, and a variety of other allegations, tend- 
ing much to the fame purpofe, were received by 
oppoiicion with the ftrongeft expreffions of denial 

and 
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and di {approbation. It was afferted that the exclu* 
fion of contractors, was a meafure founded on the 
fame principle as that which excluded multitudes 
in England from voting in the election of their own 
reprefentatives. ' Men of the higheft capacity, and-, 
the pureft principles, were, if not duly qualified in 
other refpe&s, fhut out from all pretentions to be 
eleded. Perfons in certain public offices were for 
that reafon denied a feat in Parliament. The prin- 
ciple on which this regulation was founded, ad- 
mitted of no controversy. It was the danger all 
men were in of fubmitting to that authority to 
which they owed their confequence. This fubmif- 
fivenefs was a principle that pervaded all mankind : 
men of fordid difpofitions were governed by no 
other ; and men of the nobleft inclinations found it 
difficult to refift. The generality, if riot indeed all 
contractors without exception, were individuals 
bred up in mercantile affairs, which naturally ha- 
bituated their minds to keennefs in the purfuit of 
their pecuniary interests : fuch a frame or mind ne- 
ceflarily expofed them to be powerfully influenced . 
by the profpedt of lucre. Such men, therefore, 
ought not to be placed in the way of temptation, ef- . 
pecially when their yielding to it might be preju- , 
dicial to the public in matters of the higheft impor- 
tance. 

Nor would the public fuffer any detriment from 
their exclufion, as miniftry had thought proper to 
fbppofe might happen from the abilities fome of • 
them might poffefs. The abilities of fuch perfons 
were feldom known to extend beyond the knowledge 
of enriching themfelves at the public expence. 
PJerein their abilities were undeniable ; but in that 
kpowjcdge which became a gentleman entrufted 
with political bufinefs, they could hardly fail being 
deficient, from the narrownefs of their education ; 
as it was notorious that moil, if not all of them, 

were 
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were- individual? merely converftnt in trade; gnd* 
confined to thofe walks of life, wherein Very little 
improvement in any other branches is obtainable. 
• Allowing fuch perfons to be pofl&fledof the Mr- ^ 
©ft charader in their profeffion, were not the pro-- 
fits accruing from the contra&s given to themj an 1 
ample reward' for their diligence and fidelity intfuJ-^ 
filling them according to agreement? It was wfcfl* 
known that thefe proms were often fo great, as toex*- 
ceed all the- reafonable proportions of gain derivable' 
from any other branch of bufinefs. Such • uncorf*** 
mon encouragements from minifters were never be- • 
ftowed without a certainty of their being "full J* b&£ 
lanced by the receivers. 

Experience manifefted how truly the nrtniftfy^ 
calculated in thefe matters. Contractors - were as* 
fkm and (launch adherents ta it^ as any denomina-* 
tk>n of men. They had no opinions but what were" 
ftri&ly conformable to its direftions ; and were con v * 
flant and implicit in their obedience. 

It had been objefted by miniftry, that open and' 
public contra&s would prove the means of difdo£ 
ing fecrets of (late which ought to remain conceal* 
cd. Defigns in contemplation againft the enemy, 
could not be carried on with probability of fucceft/i 
were they once to be apprized of them ; and private' 
contracts only cpuld efFe&ualiy .prevent the convey- • 
a Ace -of information. 

Butthisiobjeftion, it was alledged by oppofition, 
was eafily removed by adverting to the contracts • 
made by the ViSualling-Office. They were pub- 
life in the extremeft degree : every circumftance was 
made known that related to the {hipping which were •' 
to be fupplied ; yet no inconvenience arofe from 
this long eftablilhed mode. The enemy had ho 
other means of coming at the knowledge of intend- 
ed expeditions, than the meer account of (lores and ' 
provisions (hipped on board a fquadron : the utmoft 

that 
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tjiat could be difcovered by fuch a circumftance,, 
was the length or the fhortnefs of the voyage ; bufc 
the real object of its detonation muft be afcertained 
fay other methods. 

Some, very fevere infijiuations of mlfcQndu& in» 
miniftry were thrpwn out upon this occafion. It 
^s fu^mifed that the charges of th$ contract for' 
rpm, which was paid for in currency, had beeiv 
made out in fterling money ; and that after a large 
pj-emium had been allowed for fupplying the forces 
in America with gold from Portugal, the remit- 
tances were alj .made in Englilh guineas. To what. 
\yas this to be attributed ? — To inadyertance, neg-» 
Je&, or connivance ? 

The danger of difcouraging men of great pro-, 
perty from entering into contra&s with govern- 
ment, and of throwing this bu finds into the hands; 
of improper people, was treated as groundlefs and* 
chjpierical. No man that had iijtereft enough to 
o£>t*un a contra£k 7 could ever want the ampleft ere*, 
dit to enable him to perform it, 
' But that which gave the greateft offence to oppo- 
fityon, w^s the manner in which miniftry had re ] 
buked the violent fpirit that had been roufed* 
tliropghout the nation for the independence of Par- 
liament, and the reform of abufes. That fpirit, it 
w#s replied, had too long lain dormant. It was the 
genuine fpirit of the Englilh conftitution ; and it: 
w#s oply by keeping it awake, that thofe reforma- 
tions could be brought abput, which the times de- . 
landed. The people had not been impofed upon . 
by falfe pretences ; they were witnefles of . the, mod ; 
unprecedented profufipn ; and were warranted in .re- 
quiring integrity and eecpnomy in the management., 
of the national revenue : this was a constitutional 
requeft, an<J was not di&ated by turbulence or the 
fpirit of innovation, as had been fuggefted. A du- 
tiful petition was the right of the . iubjeft ; and. 

3 could 
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could not be conftrued into a difturbance of go- 
vernment. 

A variety of other arguments were produced on 
each fide, in .the courfe of this debate, when the 
queftion being put, the Contractors Bill was re- 
jected by fixty-one votes, to forty-one 

In the Houfe of Commons the decline of the po- 
pular intereft became daily more apparent. In pur- 
suance of the determination to comply with the 
wiflies expreffed by the people, Mr. Dunning mov- 
ed, that an addrefs fliould be prefented to the Throne 
againft a diflblution or prorogation of Parliament, 
until meafures had been taken to prevent the im- 
proper influence, and to remedy the other griev- 
ances complained of in the petitions. 

Oppofition was not unaware of the defeftion in- 
tended by a number of their late auxiliaries. In 
order, if poffible, to preferve their adherence, they 
expatiated with unutual force and vehemence on 
the propriety of carrying into execution the plan 
of reform that had been fo happily commenced, 
and the difhonour of relinquifliing it after fo firong 
and folcmn an avowal of its neceffity. No man, it 
was faid, that had voted for the refolutions that had 
pafled on the fixth of April, could, confidently with 
his reputation, depart from them, without laying 
himfelf open to contempt, and incurring the impu- 
tation of a&ing from the bafeft motives. 
• The debates on the motion were long and ani- 
mated. A repetition enfued of all that had been 
advanced on the fubjeft of the petitions. The part 
now taken by thofe who had recently gone over to 
oppofition, and who now returned to their former 
connection, was reprobated in the mod unreferved 
terms that language could afford. But arguments 
and remonftrances were layiflied to no purpofe; 
they continued immoveable in the refolution they 
had formed to refume the fupport of miniftry ; and 

when 
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,when the quedion was put, the motion was reject- 
ed by two hundred and fifty-four votes, againft two 
hundred and three. 

Such a defertion in the day of trial, roufed the 
refentment of oppofition to the higheft pitch. The 
jninifterial fide of the Houfe would gladly have 
availed itfelf of the latenefs of the hour to break it 
up, as it was paft midnight : but Mr. Fox rifing, 
the Speaker infilled that the Houfe fhould remain 
fitting. 

The talents of Mr. Fox were difplayed on this 
occafion with an energy that aftonifhed even thofe 
againft whom they were /direded with the mod un- 
relenting feverity. He treated thofe members who 
had deferted oppofition with the utmoft difdain and 
contempt, and bellowed upon them the mod un- 
qualified reproaches that anger could fugged, and 
eloquence could exprefs. He reprefented the vote 
which had juft palled, as a ihame and fcandal to 
the Houfe. Men who had folemnly bound them- 
f elves to ftand by the caufe of their conftituents, 
had now bafely and treacheroufiy deceived them : 
they had, in defiance of difgrace and lofs of cha- 
racter, gone over to their enemies ; and affided in 
reindating them on that footing of power, from 
which they had promifed in the mod faithful man- 
ner to contribute in removing them. After be- 
traying their friends fo ignominioufiy, what epi- 
thets could they expert, but thofe of unprincipled 
and fordid Haves to the meaned of all human 
pafilons. 

Mr. Dunning was no lefs pointed in his ftridhires 
on thofe who had forfaken the fide of oppofition. 
He charged them with the fouled breach of faith, 
of which perfons in a public dation could be guilty : 
they had deceived the people into erroneous mea- 
fures ; and by holding out falfe pretences of be- 
friending them, had prevented them from adopt- 
ing 
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"ing thofe meafures they bad in contemjplktidA tk 
procure a redrefs of their grievances. 

It was now the unanimous opinion of 4 0ppofit$ox*> 
that the decifion of this day hid put an end to all rea.^ 
fonable hopes of compdfling the intent of the pe^ 
titions. The pains that had beefl taken to convene 
the people of the heft repute and chdfa&er through- 
out the nation, and to take their fenfe upoft the pre^- 
fent ftate of affairs, were now, they fafd; rendered, 
ufelefs by the treachery of their reprefenjatites. 

Tie accufations levelled at miniftry by this de«* 
claration, wete too heavy t6 pafs unknfwered. ft 
was therefore replied, that the petitions preferred by 
the people ought by no means to be cohfidered as 
rejected : they flood on the fame groUild as before, 
and would employ the attention of Parliament iti 
the fame manner as if the motion made On this day 
had not met with a negative. 

The next attempt in favour of the petitions^ Was £ 
motion made on the fide of opposition, that no' fur- 
ther grants of money fhould take place until the 
grievances they complained of were redrefled. But 
it was rejected by a majority of eighty-nine, to 
fifty-four ; as was alfo atiother motion by Mr. Dun- 
fling, for taking them into conliddration, by one 
hundred and feventy-feven, to one hundred and 
thirty-four. 

The two laft fubjefls of debate produced in the 
Houfe of Cooimons in cfcnfequencc of the fpirit 
excited by the petitions, were the Coftimitfioh of 
Accounts firft propofed by Colonel Barre, and new 
modelled by niiniftry on its own plan ; and the Ex- 
traordinaries of the Army. 

Oppofition objefted that miniftry had appointed 
commiffioilers who had no feat in the Houfe ; which 
was depriving it of its eXclufive right of infpefting 
the management of the public .money, as well as <Jf 
Granting ir. 

ft 
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It was replied by miniftry, that the immediate 
bufijiefe of Parliament was fo great and comprehen- 
sive, and required fuch perpetual attendance, that 
no members of that Home could find letfare for fb 
arduous a talk as the examination of public ac- 
counts* It was aifo alledged, that were they to be 
employed in this bufinefs, it would occafion endlefe 
Altercations, and fubjed the parties concerned to 
perpetual ftri&ures, notwithftanding their caution 
and integrity. 

The Extraordinaries of the Army were brought 
before the Houfe with great clearness and accuracy 
by Colonel Barre. According to his ftatement it 
appeared, that the fum of three millions eight hun- 
dred thoufand pounds had been applied to the fe*- 
vice of the land forces in North America, during 
the years feventy-five, feventy-fix, feventy-feven, 
and feventy-eight ; and one million five hundred 
and eighty-eight thoufand, in the year feventy- 
nine : of the firft fum no fatisfa&ory account had 
been given to the Houfe ; and of the fecond no ac- 
count at all. 

He moved the admiffion of this ftatement, and 
that to allow of fuch large Aims to be expended in 
extraordinaries, igithout a regular account, and 
without the fandion of Parliament, was not autho- 
rifed by precedent, invaded the right of the Houfe 
of Commons, and was one of the abufes complained 
of in the petitions prefented to that Houfe ; and 
that the appointment of new and expenfive offices 
in the army, without neceffity, was a wafte of the 
public revenue, which tended to a dangerous in- 
creafe of that corrupt influence which occafioned fo 
much alarm, and was become fo heavy a grievance. 

The debates upon thefe motions were carried on 
with great fpirit on both fides. Oppofition pleaded 
on one hand, the impropriety of confenting to any 
expenditure without an explicit and circumftantial 

account ; 
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account ; and miniftry contended on the other, for 
the indifpenfible neceffity of keeping fecret a va- 
riety of occurrences in the pecuniary depart- 
ment, and of trailing implicitly to the honour 
and difcretion, as well as to the abilities of per- 
sons in high command, or employed in difficult 
commiffions. 

Colonel Barre diftinguiihed himfelf as much upon 
this occafion, by the variety of r^afonings with which 
he feconded his motions, as by the perfeverance 
: and fagacity with which he had gone through fo 
laborious an inveftigation. The conteft lafted till 
near two o'clock in the morning, when the motion 
was rejeded, upon a divifion, by one hundred and 
twenty-three votes, to fifty-feven. 
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CHAP. L* 

Infurreftions in London* 
1780* 

THE unfavourable reception of the petitions 
prefentcd to Parliament by the different coun-» 
ties, and of the plan of reform propofed by Mr* 
Burke, with the reje&ion of the feveral motions 
made by the popular party, occafioned great dis- 
content, and confirmed the dilTatisfa&ion and ill 
opinion .which the people had conceived of the 
majority of their representatives. \ 

It was in the height of that ill temper which the 
condud of Parliament had created in the multi- 
tudei that thofe difcontents broke out which had 
their foundation in religious phrenzy, and which 
were fo near involving the kingdom in univerfal 
defolation. 

The hardfliips under which individuals profef- 
fing the Roman Catholic perfuafion had laboured 
for many, years in England, had lately awakened 
the confederation of the liberal minded* The in- 
utility and impropriety of perfecuting people from 
whom no danger was apprehended, and who were 
not fufpe&ed of difafie&ion to the civil conftitution 
of this country, induced feveral perfons of rank and 
influence to undertake the procuring them relief. 

A variety of motives militated in favour of fuch 
a meafure :— *A remarkable fpirit of toleration had 
begun to diffufe itfelf through feveral parts of Eu- 
rope, and that outrageous zeal for the propagation 
of particular tenets of religion, which had occa* 
$oned fo many calamities, was daily fubfiding, 
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even in fome of thofe countries which had experi- 
enced them mod. 

It was time, in the opinion of men of undemand- 
ing and moderation, to leave mankind in perfedt 
freedom in all matters relating to their confeience. 
The liberty of thinking and (peaking, fo widely 
enjoyed in England, ill' agreed with thofe oppref- 
five regulations enafted againft a perfuafion, the 
adherents to which had long demeaned themfelves ; 
with the utmoft humility and patience, under the 
many difcouragements to which they were fubjed 
by law. 

Thofe regulations had been framed in boitferous 
and unfettled times, when the minds of men were 
influenced by an unfortunate mixture of political* 
and religious notions, that rendered thefe impro- 
perly fiibfervient to each other, and baniihed alt 
candour and generofity from public tranfa&ions. 
In thofe tempeftuous aeras, an obftinate partiality 
to their own maxims in affairs of church and ftate, 
accompanied with an invincible abhorrence of all 
others, created in oppofite parties an averfenefs to 
fentiments of toleration ; and the confeioufnefs f 
this reciprocal difpofition, led them to refufe each 
other all indulgence and forbearance, to which they 
were not compelled by abfolute neceflity or mutual 
convenience* 

But thefe unhappy times were no more. Society 
was become too enlightened to fufFer mankind to 
be the vidtims of falfe notions in religion. As no 
country upon earth was bleffed with a freer confti-* 
union than England, this freedom, it was aflerted* 
ought to be extended to all fubje&frof inveftigatioa 
of which the human mind is capable, and no re- 
ftraint ihould be laid on the profeffion of principles 
that were not immoral, or tending to difiurb the. 
jpeacc of the community. 

.... Such 
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Such being the ideas cftablifhed among the judi* 
fctdus and reafonable, it wa9 not furprifing that they 
fhould feize the firft opportunity of relieving a de-« 
nomination of people who fuffered unneclflary op- 
preffiom 

The calamities of the times had afforded the 
finglilh Roman Catholics a very proper otcafion to 
manifeft their attachment to government. They 
prefented a moft loyal and dutiful addrefs to the 
King, which was drawn up with an elegande of er- 
preffion, and a noblenefs of fentiment that did them 
great honour* 

It contained the ftrongeft afiurances of afTedion 
and fidelity to the King** perfon, and the civil go* 
verament of this country, which* in the words of 
the addrefs, having been propagated through all 
changes of religious opinions and eftablilhments* 
had been at laft perfected by that revolution which 
had placed the prefent royal family on the throiie 
of thefe kingdoms, and infeparably united its title 
to the crown with the law9 and liberties of th* 
people. 

" Our exclufion," faid they, €€ from many of 
u the benefits of that conftitution, has not dimi* 
u nifhed our reverence for it. We behold with 
9 * fatisfadidn the felicity of our fellow-fubje&s ; 
" and we partake of the general profperity which 
** refults from an inftitution fo full of wifdom. We 
" have patiently fubmitted to fuch reftri&ions and 
u difcouragements as the legiflature thought expe* 
€€ dient. We have thankfully received fuch relaxa- 
t€ tions of the rigour of the laws, as the mildnefs of 
*' an enlightened agtf, and the benignity of the Bri- 
u tHh government have gradually produced ; and 
u We fubmiffively wait, without prefuming to fug- 
iC geft either time or meafure, for fuch other indul- 
" gence as thofe happy caufes cannot fail in their 
* own ftafon to effed. 

C e *% '* W* 
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" We beg leave to allure your Majefty, that our 
g€ diffent from the legal eftabliflunent in matters of 
u religion, is purely confcientious ; that we hold 
u no opinions adverfe to your Majefty *s government, 
" or repugnant to the duties of good citizens ; and 
" we truft that this has been Ihown more decisively 
?* by our irreproachable condudt for many years 
" paft, under circutnftances of public difcounte- 
" nance and difpleafure, than it can be manifefted 
" by any declaration whatever, 

" In a time of public danger, when your Ma- 
" jelly's fubjefts can have but one intereft, and 
f € ought to have but one wife, and one fentiment, 
" we think it our duty to allure your Majefty of 
" our unreferved affedrion to your government, of 
" our unalterable attachment to the caufe and wel- 
" fare of this our common country, and our utter 
" deteftation of the deligns and views of any fo* 
" reign power againft the dignity of your Crown, 
" and the fafety and tranquility of your fubjefts. 

" The delicacy of our iituation is ftfch, that we 
" do not prefume to point out the particular means 
" by which we may be allowed to teftify our zeal 
! € to your Majefty, and our wilhes to ferve our 
" country ; but we entreat leave faithfully to affure 
" your Majefty, that we lhall be perfe&ly ready, 
€€ on every occafion, to give fuch proofs of our 
" fidelity, and the purity of our intentions^ as your 
" Majefty's wifdom, and the fenfe of the nation 
" lhall at any time deem expedient," 

This addrefs was prefented to the King on the 
firft day of May, feventy- eight* It was figned by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Surrey and 
Shrewlbury, the Lords StourtQn, Petre, Arundel, 
Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, and Linton ; and 
by one hundred and fixty-tbree Commpnersof rank 
and fortune. 

The 
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The fenfible part of .the nation was highly fatis- 
fied with this demonftration of refpeft and attach- 
mcnt on the part of the Roman Catholics, and tef- 
tffied in return a willingnefs to confider and treat 
them as loyal fubje&s. 

The only obftacle that flood in the way of their 
wiflies, was the difficulty of overcoming the preju- 
dices of the lower clafifes, the narrownefs of whofe 
education, and means of information, might lead 
them to difapprove and condemn the indulgence' 
ihown to the people of a perfuafion which they had 
been taught to look upon with horror and defoli- 
ation. 

But notwithftanding the prepofleffions of the 
vulgar, it was determined by feveral individuals of* 
generous and liberal fentiments, to efpoufe their . 
caufe, as far as it could be done confidently with 
the principles of the conftitution, and the general 
temper of the times, which though not averfe to 
releafe them from thofe burthens which were evi- 
dently unreafonable, were dill apprehenfive that 
danger might enfue from granting them unquali- 
fied liberty. Among thofe who patronifed them 
were feme of the principal members of oppofition. 
This was a circumftance that operated ftrikingly in 
their favour ; it ftiowed that thofe whom the public 
efteemed the moft ftrenuous friends to the freedom 
and conftitution of this country, did not imagine 
they would be endangered, by treating the Roman 
Catholics with more lenity than they had hither- 
to experienced. 

About the middle of May, feventy-eight, Sir 
George Saville made a motion for the repeal of fome 
penalties enafted againft the .people of that per- 
fuafion. He grounded his motion on the neceffity 
of vindicating the honour, and averting the true 
principles of the Proteftant religion, of which the 
peculiar merit was to admit of no perfecution. It 

Cc * ill 
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ill became the profeflbrs of fych a religion tt be 
guilty of that intolerance with which they reproached 
others. The ftatutes he meant to repeal, were fuch 
a* gave occafion to deeds that debated, and were a 
difgrace to human nature, by inciting relations to 
diveft themfelves of the feelings of humanity, and 
by encouraging the rapacity of informers. 

Among a variety of motives for relieving tho 
Roman Catholics from the terror of thefe fevere fta-» 
tutes, he mentioned with great warmth of praife 
the above addrefs. He reprefented it as a full proof 
of the loyal difppfition of the Roman Catholics, and 
as an unfeigned teftiqiony of the foundnefs of their 
political principles ; which alone were to be confi- 
tiered in the. government of human fociety. 

While thefe were pure, and conducive to the 
good of the public, they ought not to be debarred 
from participating in the benefits of a government, 
to the fupport ot which they contributed in com- 
mon with the remainder of their fellow fuhje&s. 
In order, however, to filence the objections of 
thofe who might fufpeft them of duplicity, and to 
remove, as far as hum$n prudence could fugged, al{ 
apprehenfions of that nature, a teft fhould be fram- 
ed of fo binding and folemn a nature, th?t no maq 
could be fuppofed fo vpid of understanding, as to 
imagine that any authority could annul its- efficacy. 

The pains and penalties of the ftatutes to be re- 
pealed, were laid before the Houfe with great accu- 
racy and impartiality by Mr* Dunning. By thef<} 
ftatutes it was made felony in a foreign clergyman 
pf the Roman communion, and high treafon in one 
that was a native of this kingdom, to teach the doc- 
trines, or perform divine fervice, according to tho 
rites of that church ; the eftates of perfons* educated 
abroad in that perfuafion, were forfeited to the nex{ 
Proteftant heir ; a fon, or any other neareft relation* 
teing 9 Proteft^t, was empowwd tQ ts&e poffef- 
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•&>n of his own fathers, or neareft of kin's eftate, 
during their lives : a Roman Catholic was difabled 
from acquiring any legal property by purchafe. 

No man could deny that thefe reftri&ions were 
cruel and oppreffive in the extreme, and refle&ed 
much difgrace on a people pretending to humanity 
and civilization. The leaft a Britilh Parliament 
could do, was to repeal thefe monuments of a bar- 
barous and unfeeling age, fowered by fanaticifm 
into a forgetfulnefs of the rights of human nature. 
Even after thefe fevere ftatutes were annulled, in- 
dividuals profeffing the Roman Catholic religion, 
would remain under fufficient controul and difcou* 
jragement from thofe that remained. 

The mildnefs of the Britifh government did not 
indeed countenance the pra&ice of the feverities 
enacted by thefe ftatutes i but (till they were inftru- 
mcnts of tyranny in the hands of the vileft part of 
(bciety ; informers, and individuals loft to all feel- 
ings. The profpedt of lucre fubjedted every man 
of the Roman perfuafion to the ill ufage of people 
of this defcription ; as on their evidence, the ma- 
gnates were bound, however unwilling, to carry 
thefe cruel laws into execution. 

In confequence of thefe^ reprefentations, which 
were too ftri&ly true, and were not in the leaft ex- 
aggerated, the motion made in favour bf the Ro- 
man Catholices, was received without one diffentient 
voice. A bill in purfuabce to its intent,.was brought 
in, and paffed both Houfes with the utmoft una* 
nimity. 

This deliverance from the principal oppreffions 
under which they had fo long fuffered, was accept* 
ed by them with fuch marks and expreffions of gra- 
titude, as rendered them intirely worthy of the no- 
tice and relief they had obtained from the equitable 
difpofition of the legislature. 

C p 4 The 
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The tcft or oath that accompanied the repeal of 
thefe obnoxious a&s, was conceived in the ftrongeft 
and moft expreffive terms. They were enjoined to 
fwear allegiance to the King's perfpn and family, and 
to abjure the pretentions to the Ciwyn, of all others, 
that perfQn especially who affumed the title of King 
of Great Britain, ynder the appellation of Charles 
the Third. They were to aeclare their diibelief 
and deteftatiop of the following pofitions :r— That it 
is lawful to put individuals to death on pretence of 
{heir being neretics — that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics — that Princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and Council, or by the See of Rome, or any 
Other authority, may be depofed or murdered by 
their fubje&s or by any others — that the Pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign Prelate, or Sovereign, 
is intitled to any temporal or civil jurifdi&ion, or 
pre-ejninenpe, eittipr dire&ly or indiredly in this 
Kingdom. They were folemnly to profefs, that 
they made the aforefaid declarations with the ut» 
moft fincerity, and in the ftri&eft and plaineft 
meaning of the words and language of the teft, 
jwrithout harbouring any fecret perluafion that any 
difpenfation from Rome, or any other authority, 
could acquit or abfolve them from the obligations 
contracted by this oath, or declare it null and 
void. 

In confequence of the lenity ftiewn to the Roman 
Catholics, the troteftant Diffenters frpm the efta- 
blifhed church, applied to Parliament, in the en- 
fuing year, for an extenfion of the laws already 
enafted in their favour. The motion made in their 
behalf met with due approbation; and was carried 
through both Houfes to their intire fatisfadion. 

But this liberality of fentiments, though approv- 
ed of in the cafe of the Prpteftant Diffenters, did 
not meet With the fame approbation in other re- 
jects. The fpirit pf fematicifm, though vanifhed 

froiil 
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.from the enlightened part of focicty, proved, 
upon this occafion, to be far from exrinft in this 
ifland. The relief extended to the Rorqan Ca- 
tholics, revived it in a manner that aftoniihed all 
Europe; which had long confidered the Britifh 
nation, as totally delivered from religious preju* 
dices. 

The indulgence Ihewn to the Roman Catholics in 
England, encouraged thofe of the fame perfuafion 
in Scotland to hope for the fame relief. Several 
Scotch gentlemen of great rank and chara&er, and 
who were members of Parliament, expreffed their 
warmeft wifhes, that it fliould be extended to their 
country ; and declared their intention to bring in 1 
bill for that purpofe the following feflion. 

The great progrefs of knowledge and polite 
learning among the genteel clafles in Scotland, gave 
no room to imagine that any oppofition to this mea« 
fure would arife from that quarter. There were, 
on the contrary, good reafons to believe that it 
would be very favourably received. The general 
aflbmbly of the church of Scotland openly approv- 
ed of it, in rejefting, by a majority of no lefs than 
one hundred fuffrages, a remonftrance that had been 
propofed againft it. In confequence of thefe flat* 
tering appearances, a petition was prepaied for pre- 
fentation to Parliament on behalf of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Scotland. 

- But thefe agreeable expectations were foori damp- 
ed through the bigotry of fome individuals, who 
unhappily found means to kindle a flame of oppo- 
fition again It the benevolence intended by Parlia- 
ment, of which fo enlightened and feniible a pco* 
pie as the Scotch were thought wholly unfufcep- 
tible. 

A pamphlet was publifhed againft the dodrine 
and profeflbrs of the Roman religion, which repre- 
sented them as the common foes to mankind, and 

the 
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the difturbersof allitates..lt was circulated among 
all clafles, and railed a number of enemies to the in- 
tended petition. 

As religious zeal always abounds raoft among the 
ignorant and the uninformed, it was principally 
among the lower clafles the enmity to the propofec} 
indulgence was found to predominate. It fpread 
gradually through the people at large; and though 
generoufly difavowed by the intelligent and better 
fort, by the Synod of Lothian in particular, com* 
Jxrfed of pcrfons highly eminent for their abilities 
and chara&er, it gained ground every where, and 
threatened a total defeat to any fcheme of that 
nature. 

This oppofition was at ftrft chiefly conducted by 
a few obicure agents at Edinburgh, who were, it 
is faid, fo confeious of their own infignificancy, th%t 
they concealed themfelves with the utmoft care from 
the knowledge of the public. They affumed, how* 
ever, the tide of Committee for the Proteftaitt In* 
tereft ; and under that denomination carried on a 
correfpondence with all thofe who coincided with 
their opinions, and who now began to form a very 
large proportion of the common people in Scotland, 

As the committee at Edinburgh, from its refi- 
dence in the capital of the kingdom, was deemed 
to confift of perfons of the firft importance, it di- 
rected in a manner the motions of all the others* 
And its dictates were fubmitted to wkh an acqui- 
efcence truly furprifing in fo acute and difcerntng a 
nation. 

This committee was, according to report, com- 
pofed of thirteen members ; the principal of which 
were, a merchant, a goldfmith, and a writing-mafter 
in an hofpital. The others were tradefmen and 
clerks in public offices, or private counting houfes; 
and their fecretary was a young lad in his apprentice- 
ship. 

It 
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, It ought, however, to be noticed, that the per* 
&>ns who made up this committee, a&ed from no 
mean or mercenary views j their principles, though 
wn>ng)y dire&ed, were laudable, and aimed at the 
prefervatiqn of the Proteftant religion, and the li- 
berties of their country j both which they conceived 
were in danger, from the indulgence of govern- 
ment to individuals of the Roman Catholic per- 
fuafion. 

A&uated by thefe ideas, they exerted themfelyes 
with fo much activity, and excited fuch a fpirit of 
outrageoqihefs and intolerance againft them, thai; 
convinced of the inutility of endeavouring to Item 
fo dreadful a torrent, the principal gentlemen o£ 
that perfu^fion thought it requifite for their fafety, 
to convey an intimation to the Britifh miqiftry, that 
they were defirous to drop the application they 
had propofed to make, for an indulgence fimilar 
to that which had. been granted tQ their fellow-fub- 
jeds jn England of the fame communion. 

They had al fo recourfe to other precautions in order 
to mitigate the fury of the multitude, and toleffcn 
that refentment againft government for its favour- 
able difpofition towards the Roman Catholics, which 
they were CQnfcious would be wreaked upon them- 
{elves. They publifhed in the newfpapers the 
{eprefentation they had made to miniftry, figni* 
fying their defiftance from any further folicita~ 
tions for the repeal of the penal ftatutes ; hoping 
thereby to convince the public, that they were fin*, 
cerely defirous to remove any caufe of difiatisfac- 
tion on their own account, and to fubmit to any in- 
conveniency fooner than occafion any disturbance* 

But that inexorable fpirit of miftaken zeal, which 
had been foftered with fo much induftry, was now 
fiddled tQ fuch a height, that no confiderations were 
ftble to quell it. The enraged populace incenfed at 
their betters on account of their moderation, and 

4 tha 
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the liberality of their principles, accufed them ia 
the moft infolent manner or having betrayed the 
caufe of God and Religion. 

As charges of this nature in the mouths of the 
vulgar, ufually portend the perpetration of m!f-» 
chief, it became the duty of'perfons invefted with 
due authority, to have an eye on their proceedings,* 
in order to checik any irregularities on their firft ap- 
pearance. But » whether from inadvertence, or air 
idea that thefe popujar difebritents ^ould fubfide the 
fooner for being left to themfclves, no fort of notice 
was taken of this intemperate behaviour of the com- 
fnonalty ; and they feemed to have been abandoned 
to' their own will and guidance. 

In the mean time threats of the moft vengeful na- 
ture were daily thrown out againft the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; they were infulted in the open ftreets, and 
treated with all manner of indignity ; but this was 
only a prelude to the defigns in agitation againft 
them. 

On the fecond day of February, feventy-nine, 
the populace met according to appointment, in or- 
der to carry into execution the various projefts they 
had in contemplation. They began oy an attack 
upon a houfe inhabited by a Roman Catholic Bi- 
Jhop, with others of his perfuafion, and which con- 
tained a place of worfhip. They committed it to 
the flames ; and it was with difficulty the people 
who dwelt in it were able to make their efcape. 
They deftroyed in the fame manner another houfe 
that had alfo a chapel ; after which they proceeded 
to vent their refentment on feveral individuals of 
that perfuafion by burning their effeds. 
1 The next objefts of their vengeance were thofe 
who had patronized the Roman Catholics. They 
befet the houfes of Dr. Robertion and Mr. Crolby, 
two gentlemen eminently noted for the liberality pf 
their principles : the latter was a lawyer of the firft 

diftinftion 
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diftin&ion, but peculiarly obnoxious to the Vulgar, 
for having a&ed as counfel to the Roman Catho- 
lics upon this occafion : the former, one of the 
xnoft elegant hiftorians this age or country has pro- 
duced. But the character of thefe two gentlemen 
was too highly refpe&ed to fuffer them to become 
the victims of a deluded mob. On hearing of the 
intentions of the rioters, the friends of both came to 
their affiftance in fuch numbers, and fo well prepared 
to repel the fury of the populace, that they did not 
dare to exercife the violence they had premeditated. 

This difappointment, which was accompanied by 
further precautions againft their malevolent defigns* 
put an end to the attempts of the mob at Edinburgh, 
But the fpirit of difiatisfa&ion at the indulgence < 
intended to the Roman Catholics, ftill remained in 
full force. Miniftry was held put as harbouring a 
fecret determination to undermine the Proteftane 
religion, and to introduce Popery; and loaded 
in confequence with the moil outrageous invec- 
tives. 

This ungovernable fpirit was gradually commu- 
nicated to the enthufiaftic part of the Englilh na- 
tion. Though inconiiderable in number and im- 
portance, they poffefled that activity and induftry 
which fanaticifm never fails to infpire. They ex- 
erted themfelves with fuch indefatigable zeal, that 
in a Ihort time they attra&ed the notice of the pub* 
lie through the increafe of their ftrength and vehe- 
mence ; and began to excite the apprehenfions of 
thofe who reflected what mifchiefs had fo often beea 
perpetrated through the violence of religions ani- 
mouties. 

Notwithftanding the general inclination to mild- 
nefs and generality in religious matters, that jultly 
chara&enfes the people of England, it cannot, un- 
happily, be denied, that a ftrong propenfity remains ' 
in ftumbec* tQ undervalue and treat with Harfhnefs 

tUlfL 
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thofe who differ from them in opinions of that kiflcL 
Though fuch a difpofition is leldom found but in 
peffons of an illiberal education, yet as thefe ar* 
abundantly fpread every where, the influence ex± 
erted by them is very extenfive ; and the dread of 
incurring the ill will of the vulgar, often induces 
men of enlightened underftandings to give way to 
long Handing prejudices, and to conceal a difap* 
probation of thofe proceedings which it is out erf 
their power to prevent. 

This proved unfortunately to be the cafe at thd 
prefent period. The cry againft Popery, of which 
there did not certainly exift the remoteft danger, be- 
came daily more loud among the inferior clafles ; 
and that inveteracy which had fubflded during fo 
many years, began to revive in as powerful a de- 
gree, as if the nation were adually under the im- 
pending terrors of perfecution* 

To this fanatic delufion were added the fecret 
fears of others, who, th6ugh far from being under 
fuch apprehenfions, ftill imagined it was not incon- 
fiftent with good policy to difcourage a religion, 
from the profeflbrs of which fo much danger had 
accrued to the conftitution of this country in for- 
mer times. Thefe, though averfe to all ads of 
violence, thought it necenary to keep alive the an- 
tipathy to it, and by no means to fliew the leaft 
Willihgnefs to grant any further indulgence than 
it had hitherto experienced. 

From this motive they were of opinion, that a 
fufpenfion of the laws enafted againft it, though 
tacit and unauthorrfed, was however fufficient to' 
remove all complaints of harihnefs. and oppreffionr 
6n the part of the Roman Catholics. They relied 
tipon the humanity of the public, and the lenity of 
government, for a prevention of any ill treatment 
of them. But they looked upon the penal ftatutes, 
fteverthelefs, as a tequifite bar to contain them 

within 
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withifl the bounds of fubmiffion, and fear of of- 
fending. 

The unwillingnefs to difobiige people of this 
description, as well as the violent and zealous, 
compelled the more liberal-minded to aft with the 
ntmaft guardednefs and circumfpedion*- They 
were fully convinced that the caufea of the reftric* 
tions impofed upon individuals of the Roman per- 
luafion, no longer operated $ and that their circum- 
fiances difabled them from being of any detriment 
to the ftate, however inimical their difpofition* 
might be. But no reafon fubfifted for fufpefting 
thefe : they feemed univerfally ready to give every 

Soof that could be required of their attachment to 
e government and caufe of their country : hence 
it was evident their religious opinions did not milU 
late againft either. 

Thefe were fufficient inducements to men of can- 
dour to think them deferving of a more favourable 
treatment than hitherto had been their fate. As it 
was a ftanding maxim in politics, not to mingle* 
thefe with religion, they held that no fubjecta 
Jhould be perfecuted for differing from the efta- 
bliflied church, unlefs their tenets taught them in- 
fidelity and difobedience to government. 

Imprefled with this convidion, they highly ap- 
plauded the fuppreffion of the various penalties to 
which the Roman Catholics had been liable by the 
ftatute now repealed. Some went even fo far asi 
to aflert, that while they demeaned themfelves with 
loyalty to the ftate, they were entitled to the en- 
joyment of every civil right, without exception, in; 
common with their feUow^fubjefts. 

But neither the parliamentary relaxation of the 
laws againft them, nor the kind fentiments enter- 
tained in their behalf by the benevolent and judici- 
ous, were acceptable to the bigoted part of fociety* 
Thqpftill continued in thcit prejudices, and refolv- 

ed 
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ed to counteract, as much as they were able, tfc* 

liberal conduft of the Britiih government. 

Regardlefs of the honour it had acquired abroad 
by this meafure, and of the difgrace which the na* 
tion would incur by oppofing it, their minds were 
wholly taken up with the means of rendering the 
condition of the Roman Catholics worfe than it was 
before the repeal of the penal ads, and of making 
both them and miniftry repent the ftep that had been 
taken in their favour. 

A fbciety was formed in London, which took the 
title of the Proteftant Aflbciation. In a few months 
it gathered great confequence from the numbera 
which profeft.*heir adherence to the caufe it fup- 
ported ; and it was foon perceived that it would 
proceed with vigour and refolution in afierting it. 

Lord George Gordon, who had rendered himfeif 
confpicuous in Scotland by his opposition to the 
repeal, was elected Prefident of this Aflbciation : 
and it now prepared to aft an explicit and deci- 
five part againft the refolutions of the legislature in 
that affair. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, in the year eighty, 
the Aflbciators held a meeting in prder to fettle in 
what manner they fliould prefent a petition to the 
Houfc of Commons againft that repeal. A long 
fpeech was made on this occafion by their Prefident, 
He repreiented the Roman perfuafion as gaining 
ground rapidly in this country ; the only method of 
flopping its progrefs, was to go up with a fpirited 
remonftrancc to their representatives, and to tell 
them in plain and refolute terms that they were de- 
termined to preferve their religious freedom with 
their lives. He was ready to run all hazards with 
the people ; but if they were too iuke warm to run 
the fame hazards with him, when their confeience 
and their country called them forth, and meant to 

ipend 
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fpend their time in mock debate and idle opposition, 
they might chufe another leader. 
. His harangue was received with the loudeft ap- 
plaufe ; upon which he moved, that the whole body 
of the Aflbciation (hould meet on the fecond day of 
June, in St. George's Fields, at ten in the morn- 
ing* to accompany him to the Houfe of Commons 
on the delivery of the petition. This being unani- 
moufly afiented to, he informed them, that if he 
found himfelf attended with lefs than twenty thou- 
fand of them, he would not prefent the petition. 
He then directed they ihould form themfelves into 
four divifions ; the firft, fecond, and third, .to con* 
fift of thole who belonged to the City, Weftmin- 
fter, and Southwark ; the fourth of the Scotch re- 
sident in London. They were, by way of diftinc- 
tion, to wear blue cockades in their hats. 
. In this manner did Lord George Gordon bring to 
bear what he had often mentioned in Parliament.- 
His fpeeches to that Aflembly had frequently held 
out the mod fiery denunciations of the power and 
influence he poffefled in Scotland ; where he told 
them he was at the head of one hundred and twenty 
thoufcnd men, determined to do themfelves juftice 
if it ihould be refufed them. He infifted, with the 
utmoft vehemence, that ample fecurity ihould be 

Siven to the people of Great Britain againft the 
anger of Popery. 

; Three days previous to the prefentation of the 
petition, he gave notice of it to the Houfe, and ac- 
quainted it with the manner in which it was to be 
prefented. From whatever motive it proceeded, 
this information did not feem to make any impref- 
fion upon that aflembly. It was received with as 
much indifference arid unconcern 4s all his former 
intimations. 

. On the fecond day of June, according to appoint- 
ment, about fifty or fixty thoufand men afl'embled 
Vol. III. No, ai. Dd In 
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in St. George's Fields. They drew up in four fc- 
parate diviiions, as had been agreed, and proceeded 
to the Parliament Houfe, with Lord George Gor- 
don at their head. An immenfe roll of parchment 
Was carried before them, containing the names of 
thofe who had figned the petition. 

It was two o'clock before the whole body could 
be colle&ed before both Houfes of Parliament. On 
this occafion they gave an univerfal and moft tre- 
mendous fliout, by way of fignifying their arrival. 

On their way to the Houfe, they behaved with 
great peaceablenefs and decency. But as foon as 
they were arrived, they feemed to be confcious of 
the power and terror accruing from their numbers. 
They began by compelling all the members of both 
Houfes they met with, to put blue cockades in 
their hats, and call out, " No Popery/' They 
forced fome to take an oath that they would vote 
for the 1 repeal of the Popery afi, as they fitted it. 
They treated others with great indignity. They 
polled thenifelves in all the avenues to both Houfes ; 
the doors of which they twice endeavoured to break 
Open. 

Their rage was chiefly dire&ed againft the mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Lords ; and among them to 
che perfonages of the higheft diftin&ion in the 
realm : feveral of them were ufed in the moft bru- 
-tal manner, and narrowly efcaped with their lives. 

During thefe outrageous proceedings, Lord 
George Gordon moved for leave to bring up the pe- 
tition. Th\s was readily granted; but when hfc 
propofed it ihould be taken into immediate confi- 
guration, it was ftrenuoufly oppofed by almoft the 
fchole Houfe. 

Enraged at this oppofition, Lord George Gordon 
came out feveral times to the people during the de- 
bates, acquainting them how averfe the Houfe 4p* 

peared 
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feared to grant their petition. He particularifed 
thofe who had fpoken againft it. 

Several members of the Houfe expoftulated with 
him in the warmeft terms on the unjuftifiablenefs of 
his conduct* One of his relations, Colonel Gor- 
don, threatened to run him through, the moment 
any of the rioters fhould force their entrance into 
the Houfe. 

It was feveral hours before the Houfe could carry 
on its deliberations with any regularity* The mob 
was in poffeffion of the Lobby and all other places 
In the vicinity of both Houfes. It was late in the 
afternoon before the members were relieved from 
this confufion by the arrival of a party of the 
guards. 

Order being reftored, the buflnefs of the petition 
Was refumed; when Lord George Gordon told 
them it had been figned by near one hundred 
and twenty thoufand Britiih Proteftant fubje&s. 
He therefore peremptorily infifted that the petition 
Ihould be considered without any delay. 

But notwithstanding the dangers with which they 
were menaced, and the proof which the mover of 
the petition had given, that no means fliould be left 
unemployed to compel them to grant it, the Com- 
mons continued immoveable in their determination 
to oppofe the petition. Of two h»adrcd members, 
then prefent in the Houfe, fix only voted for it. 
All the reft rejected it in defiance of all threats and 
intimidation. 

In the mean time the mob, on the arrival of the 

Siards, had difperfed itfelf into various parts of 
e metropolis. Among other outrages, they de- 
moliihed two Romifh chapels* belonging to foreign 
minifters ; and openly vented the moft terrible me- 
naces againft all people of that perfuafion. 

On the fourth of June the mob aflembled in nu- 
merous bodies in the eaftern parts of London ; and 

Dd ft attacked 
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attacked the chapels and houfes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in that quarter : (tripping ,them of their conr* 
tents, which they threw into the ftreet, and com- 
mitted to the flames. 

They renewed their outrages on the following 
day, destroying feveral Romifli chapels, and iU 
ufing the people of that perfuafion, and others who 
had befriended them. They demoliihed the houfe 
of Sir George Saville, in refentment of his having 
brought into Parliament the bill in favour of thfr 
Roman Catholics. 

The dreadful menaces of the rioters agalnft all. 
perfons who had favoured the Roman Catholics, and 
the particular denunciations of revenge levelled at fe- 
veral diftinguifhed individuals in Parliament, did 
not prevent, next day, a great number of the mem- 
bers from attending the Houfe of Commons ; where 
they refolved that a committee ihould be appointed 
to enquire into the prefent infurredfcions, in order 
to difcover and punifli their authors and abettors. 

The Houfe of Lords met at the fame time ; but the 
confufions recommencing every where with aggra- 
vated fury, it was judged expedient by both Houfes 
to poftpone any further fittings till the riots were 
entirely fubfided. To this intent they adjourned to 
the nineteenth. 

During this day and the following, which were 
the fixth and feventh of June, the rioters were ab- 
folute matters of the metropolis and its environs. 
Their outrageoufnefs knew no bounds; and the7 
feemed in a manner determined to perpetrate all the 
mifchief that could be fuggefted to them. 

, Some of thofe rioters who had been concerned in 
the demolition of the chapels belonging to foreign 
miniflers, had been feized and fent to Newgate. 
The mob collected before that prifon, and demand- 
ed their immediate releafe : on being refufed, they 

proceeded 
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proceeded to throw firebrands and all manner of 
combuftibles into the keeper's houfe ; which unhap- 
pily communicated the fire tQ the whole building : : 
the flames fpread fo rapidly, that this immenfe pile 
was foon in conflagration. In this fcene of confu- 
fion, the prifoners were all releafed. They amount- 
ed to about three hundred ; among whom feveral 
were under fentence of death. 

They fet fire, in the fame manner, to the King's 
Bench and Fleet prifons, and to a number of houles' 
belonging to Roman Catholics. The terror occafi-" 
oned by thefe incendiaries was fuch, that moft peo- 
ple hung out of their windows pieces of blue filk, 
which was the colour afiTumed by the rioters ; and 
chaulked their doors and flrotters with the words, 
u No Popery," by way of fignifying they were 
friendly to their caufe. 

The night of thefeventh of June concluded thefe 
horrors. No lefs than thirty-fix different confla- 

f rations were counted at the fame time. The Bank 
ad been threatened, and was twice aflailed ; but 
happily was too well guarded for their attempts. 

Towards the clofe of the evening, large bodies 
of troops arrived from all parts, in confequence of 
the exprefles that had been difpatched the two fore- 
going days. They came in time to put a flop to 
the progrefs of the rioters. They fell upon them 
every where, and multitudes were flain and wound- 
ed, befides the numbers that perifhed through in-< 
toxication : thefe were very confiderable, as the 
liquor that ran from the diftilleries of Mr. Lang- 
dale, whofe houfe and property, being a Roman 
Catholic, they deftroyed, was taken up in pail- 
fulls by the mob. 

It was not until the afternoon of the eighth, that 

people began to recover from their condensation r 

during great part of the day, the diforders of the 
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preceding night had created fo terrible an alarm, 
that the ihops were almoft univerfally flnit up over 
all London. 

Six days had thefe horrible riots continued with 
little or no oppofition of any effeft. The reafon 
was, that numbers apprehended they were the re* 
fult of a premeditated defign, and were conducted 
by men of refolution, who afted in concert ; and 
who, though under concealment, directed all the 
motions of the populace. No few fufpe&ed that 
the emiffaries of this country's enemies were not 
idle during thefe commotions, and would not fail 
to promote all the mifchief of which they were ca- 
pable. 

Whatever foundations there might be for fufpU 
cions or furmifes of this nature, certain it is, that a 
fort of panic terror feemed to have ftruck the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. The rioters were in all 
appearance compofed of the loweft and mod defpl* 
cable dregs of the populace ; yet they carrried every 
thing before them without refiftance. Houfes were 
evacuated, and individuals fled before them, as from 
a vidtorious foldiery that had taken a town by ftorm. 

On the fubfiding of this violent and unexpe&ed 
commotion, it was thought proper to fecure I^ord 
George Gordon. He was arrefted, and committed 
clofe prifoner to the Tower, after having under- 
gone a long examination before the principal lords, 
of the council. 

In this manner ended one of the mod furprifing, 
unprecedented, and dangerous riots that ever hap- 

f>ened in this country. Had it lafted a day or two 
onger, fuch was the temper of the populace, and 
the backwardnefs to refift their fury, that it is not 
improbable moft, if not every part of the metropo- 
lis would have been laid in afhes. 

On the nineteenth of June, both Houfes met 
again according to adjournment. A fpeech was 

roacje 
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made on this occafion from the Throne, acquaint- 
ing them with the meafures that had been taken in 
. confequence of the disturbances, and aSVuring them 
of the utmoft readinefs to concur in whatever could 
contribute to the Safety and maintenance of the 
laws and liberties of the people. 

The fpeech was highly approved, as proper and 
constitutional in every refpeft ; but the condudt of 
administration was feverely cenfured, and charged 
with unpardonable negled for not calling forth the 
civil power, and employing the military m due time 
to obviate the mifchiefs that had been committed. 
Ministry excufed itfelf, from the want of fufficient 
itrength to anfwer all the demands of aSBStance that 
were made during the riots, and th? abfolute im~ 
-poSEbility of fuppreSIing them till the arrival of 
troops from the country. 

The various petitions were now taken into con- 
sideration that bad been prefented for the repeal of 
the aft which had occasioned the riots ; but the 
Houfe continued in the fame mind. If did not 
chufe to compromife the honour of the nation for 
the fake of gratifying the weak and groundlefs re- 
quest of an ignorant and deluded multitude, influ- 
enced by enthufiafm, and the abfurd apprehenfion of 
dangers that were imaginary, and founded on mis- 
information. 

Such was the general purport of the difcour- 
fes made upon this occafion. The bed fpeakers 
in the Houfe were thofe who principally distin- 
guished themfelves on this critical emergency :— * 
They avowed and fupported the principles of reli- 
gious freedom and toleration with the moil Striking 
energy, and inStead of relaxing from their former 
fentiments on this fubjed, they confirmed and 
Strengthened them by a number of additional argu- 
ments, which however they might prejudice them 
among the fanatic party, railed their character high 

with 
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I pcrfons of candid difpofitions and liberal 
on. 

how, at the fame time, that they were guid- 
10 factious views, and were real friends to 
oteftant religion, and the liberty of; their 
y 9 they pafled the following refolutions, 
were allowed by all impartial people to have 
iudicioufly timed, and fufficiently calculated 
ove all caufes of apprehenfion from the minds 
petitioners, and to convince them that the 
Parliament was no lefs ftrenuous in the Pro- 
caufe, and no lefs averfe to the introduction 
>ery than it had been at any preceding a?ra. 
y firft ftated, that the intent of the ad in 
of the Roman Catholics had been mifrepre- 
and mifunderftood, as it did not repeal or 
ate the feveral ftatutes made againft that re- 
but only mitigated the unneceffary feverity 
rticular ftatute. They aflerted, at the fame 
tat no ecclefiaftical or fpiritual authority was 
y f hat ad to the Pope or See of Rome. 
then declared that the Houfe of Commons 
?rmined to watch over the interefts of the 
nt religion with unremitting attention ; and 
attempts to feduce the youth of this king- 
ti the eftablifhed church to Popery, were 
•iminal according to the laws in force, and 
«oper fubjedfc of further regulation. 
ey alfo refolved, that all endeavours to dif- 
minds of the people, by reprefenting the 
\ behalf of the Roman Catholics, as re* 
o the fafety or the principles of the Pro- 
ligion, manlfeftly tended to difturb the 
ice, to break the union neceflkry at this 
ifgrace the national character in the eyes 
tions, to difcredit the Proteftant religion, 
ilh occafion for the renewal of the perfe- 
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cution of Proteftants in countries where the Romifli 
religion was eftabliihed. 

After making thefe declarations, they concluded 
by bringing in and paffing a bill of the moft effec- 
tual nature for fecuring the Proteftant religion from 
the encroachments of Popery. Its purport was to 
reftrain perfons profeffing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion from teaching or being entrufted with the 
education or government of the children of Pro- 
tectants. 

But notwithftanding thefe condefcenfions, the 
fpirit of fanaticifm was not appeafed : murmurs 
Were ftill heard among the multitudes that abetted 
the petition. ' As ignorance and obftinacy are gene- 
rally united, the vulgar and illiterate, of whom; 
excepting fuch as were led by enthufiafm, they en* 
tirely confifted, continued to complain of the faci- 
lity with which Parliament yielded to motives, 
which they reprefented as dictated by meer worldly 
wifdom, and utterly inconfiftent with the purity 
iand ftritftnefs of true religion. 

In the midft of thefe unhappy commotions, and 
throughout the whole tranfadhons relating to the 
bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, and the pe- 
titions againfl it, the conduct of the principal cler- 
gymen both of the church of England, and among 
the diflenters, refle&ed much honour upon their 
character, from the principles of tolerance they 
openly aflerted on this occafion. It opened a prof- 
pedt to perfons of found underftanding and benevo- 
lent temper, which in a great meafure attoned for 
the evils produced by outrageoufnefs of zeal, and 
deficiency of knowledge ; it ihowed the fervour of 
controverfy among divines to be greatly abated, and 
that the time would probably come, ere long, - 
when not only religious difputes, but difference of 
opinion in fuch matters would be banifiied from 
tJlu<njnated and polite fociety. 

The 
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The melancholy effe&s of mifguided zeal wcrp 
not, however, confined folely to London* The 
outrageous difpofition of the fanatic populace was 
preparing to ad the like horrid fcenes in other parts 
of England. The mob rofe in Hull, Bridal, 
and Bath; but through the timely interpofition 
of the magiftracy, thefe places were laved from their 
fury. 

As evil has been obferved to be frequently pror 
du&ive of good, thefe dreadful riots gave occafiaa 
to many precautious againft the repetition of fuch 
terrible difafters in future. In London, and other 
places, a fpirit of watchfulnefs originated from 
them, which induced numbers of reputable indivi- 
duals to form themfelyes into aflbciations, for the 
prefervation of the peace againft domeftic infurrec*- 
tions. 

It was alfo attended with another confequence, 
no lefs important. It imprefled the public with the 
firmed convidtion that popular violence is the moil 
dangerous method of proceeding in order to obtain 
the redrefs of grievances, as it takes the execution 
of even the moil juft and laudable defigns out of the 
hands of thofe who are bed qualified to condud 
them, and delivers them over to fuch as cannot fail, 
unlefs they a& under a wifer direction than their 
own, to become the inftruments of confufion and 
ruin. 

The eighth day of July clofed this feffion, which 
was the moil memorable and fertile in interefting 
events of any fince the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can difpute. 
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Military Operations in America towards the clop of 

the Tear one thoufand feven hundred and feventy-tiine* ' 

f PREVIOUS to tbefe tranfa&ions ia Great-. 
Britain, America had produced new fcene? 
military operations during the preceding fummer 
and autumn. . The rupture intended by the Court 
of Spain with England was no fecret to the gover* 
nors of the Spanifh fettlements. Prior to the noti- 
fication delivered to the Brttiih miniftry by Count 
Almadovar, they were making hoftile preparation!, 
and captured feveral Englifli veflels before the no- 
tice of this event had been carried to that part^of the 
world. * 

The government of Louisiana, which had been 
ceded by France to Spain, was in the hands of Don 
Bernardo Galvez, an officer of reputation, and 
much rcfpe&ed for his honour and humanity. He 
was perfectly apprized of the feeble condition 
q{ Weft Florida ; and projected an invafion of that 

Srovince before it could be put in a proper ftate of 
efence. General Campbell, who commanded the 
fmall number of Britifh forces there, was wholly 
unacquainted with this defign, or with any intention 
p£ hoftilitiea by .the Spaniards. They improved 
this circumftance to the utmoft, by feizing an arm* 
ed veffel, and feveral others laden with provifiom 
and ftores far the Britifh troops. 

Flulhed with this fuccefs, the Spaniard advanced 
in great force in order to fuprize the Britifh troops* 
The total amount of thefe throughout the whole 
province, did not confift of more than five hundred 
men. They determined, however, upon the ap- 

proach 
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proach of the enemy, to make a refolute defence. 
They threw up, with all expedition, an intrench- 
ment, which they foFtified witk all the induftry 
which the ftraitnefs of time would afford. Here 
they flood a fiege of nine days, under the command 
of Colonel Dickfon ; and behaved with fo much 
bravery and Jkill, that the enemy was unable to force 
them, till the arrival of a train of heavy artillery, 
when they furrendered upon honourable conditions, 
which were obferved with inviolate fidelity by the 
Spanifii commander, Don Bernardo De Galvez. 
This expedition took place about the end of Sep- 
tember, feventy-nine. 

While this enterprise was carried on, another 
project was formed by the Spaniards againft the Bri- 
tifh logwood cutters, fettled in the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, and oil the Mufquito Shore. Thele being hard 
preffcd, applied to the Governor of Jamaica, Gene- 
ral Dalling, for affiftance. A detachment was ac- 
cordingly fent to their relief under Captain Dalrym- 
ple, with neceffaryfupplies of arms, ammunition, 
and artillery. 

Before the arrival of thefe fuccours, a body of 
Spaniards had taken poffeffion of St. George's Key, 
the chief Britifti fettlement on the coaft otHondu- 
ras. They plundered it, and made a number of 
prifoners ; but thofe who efcaped being joined by 
a body of their countrymen, retook it, and forced 
the enemy to retire. 

In the mean time Captain Dalrymple, who had 
been informed of the lols of St. George's Key, was 
haftening to the relief of the difperfed inhabitants. 
He fortunately fell in with a fquadron difpatched 
by Sir Peter Parker, Admiral on the Jamaica fta- 
tion, in queft of fome regifter fliips richly laden ; 
but which retreating into the harbour of Omoa, 
were too ftrongly prote&ed by the fort there, to be 
-attacked by fea. As the Spaniards had been com- 
pelled 
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pcllcd to abandon St. George's Key, it was pro* 
pofed to unite the forces that were now met, and to 
proceed dire&ly againft Omoa. 

The land force under Captain Dalrymple being 
too inconfiderable of itfelf to attempt the fort of 
Omoa by land, the marines of the fquadron and a 
ftrong party of the fettlers were added to it. But 
with this addition it did not out- number the garri- 
fon. 

The force deftined to ad by land was fet on ihore 
at about nine miles diftance from the fort, at the 
dufk of the evening. The intention being to rqarch 
directly on, in order to furprize and efcalade it in 
the night. But no roads were to be found : they 
were compelled to explore their way through nar- 
row footpaths, moraffes, and over mountains fo be- 
fet with precipices, that they were obliged, in order 
€0 avoid them, to ufe lights made of cabbage trees, 
Thefe difficulties fo much retarded their progrefs, 
that they were at day break at a great diftance from 
the fort. They were difcovered by the enemy, who 
attacked them ; but they were quickly difperfed, and 
forced to withdraw into the town ; from whence,, 
as they continued to fire upon the Britilh troops 
thefe found it neceffary to fet fire to it, much againft 
their will. 

While the town was in flames, the fquadron took 
that opportunity to come into the bay, and to draw 
near the fort with an intent to batter it. But not- 
withftanding a heavy cannonade, the garrifon re- 
turned the fire .with fo much resolution, and were 
provided with fo numerous an artillery, that no 
impreflSon could be made by that of the fquadron, 
which could not, from want of wind, fetch near 
enough to do proper execution. 

The troops being matters of the ground adjacent 
to the fort, eredted feveral batteries on the moft 
advantageous fituations to annoy it; but though 

they 
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they carried on their operations with great vigour, 
it was foon perceived, that the ftrength of the place 
required pieces of weightier metal than thofe which 
the befiegers employed, as the walls Were no lefs 
than eighteen feet in thicknefs. 

This, with the confideration of the confequent 
impra&ibility of carrying on a regular fiege, the 
fmallnefs of their force, and that they were In an 
enemy's country, from whence affiftance to the be- 
fiegcd might be daily expe&ed, induced the Brhifli 
commanders to refolve to try the fuccefe of an 
efcalade. 

Early in the morning, on the twentieth of O&o- 
ber, the neceflary diipofitions being made, the 
troops advanced to the attack with great order and 
intrepidity. They entered the ditch, which hap- 
pened fortunately to be dry, and fixed their fcaling 
ladders againft the walls, which were near thirty 
feet in height. The firft who mounted were two 
feamen, who with admirable courage and prefence 
of mind, flood by the ladder by which they had got 
up, to guard it till others had afcended ; boldly 
prefenting their piece* againft a large party drawn 
up to receive them ; and retaining their nre, ac- 
cording to orders, till their comrades had joined 
them. The fquadron, mean while, came in clofc 
with the fort, upon which it kept a heavy fire. 

The exceffive daringnefs and celerity with which 
this attack was condufted, ftruck'the Spaniards with 
fuch confternation, that they remained as it were* 
motionlefs, and unable to aft, notwithftanding the 
exhortation and example of their officers. They 
never recovered from this panic. The leamen and 
foldiers continuing to fcale the walls with the mod 
amazing quicknefs, the enemy made no defence. 
About a hundred of them efcaped over the walls 
on the oppofite fide of the fort. The remainder of 
the garrifon laid down their arms and furrendered, 

In 
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In this manner the ftroftg and important fortrefs 
of Omoa fell into the hands of the Britiih troops. 
It was allowed by friends and foes, that no a&ion 
during the whole war gained more reputation to the 
Britiih arms. The courage and conduit displayed 
on this occafion, were equally confpicuous, and 
could not certainly have been exceeded. 

An inftance of heroifm is reported to have hap- 
pened on this occafion, to which hiftory affords no* 
thing fuperior in its kind, and which gave the Spa- 
niards the higheft idea of Britiih valour. A common 
failor who had fcaled the walls, had armed himfelf 
with a cutlafs in each hand. Meeting with a Spanifti 
officer unarmed, and juft roufed from ileep, he fcorn- 
ed to take advantage of his condition ; and gene- 
roufly prefented him one of his cutiaffes, faying, 
" You are now on a footing with me/* The officer 
Was {truck with too much admiration at his mag- 
nanimity, to accept of his offer ; and took juft care 
to make the circumftance duly known. So brave 
a man's name fhould have been recorded. 

The value of the booty taken from the Spaniards, 
feras eftimated at three millions of dollars. But the 
lofs which they moft felt and lamented, was thaf^ 
of two hundred and fifty quintals of quickfilver, a 
commodity of indifpennble neceffity in the working 
of the produce of their gold and filvcr mines. They 
offered accordingly to ranfom it at any price { but 
the Britiih commanders aded with a difinterefted; 
nefs that did them great honour. Though the reten- 
tion of this article was to them far beneath the pro- 
fits it would have produced, they refufed to part 
with it, on account of the advantages the enemy 
would have derived from its pofTeffion. 

Actuated by the fame motives, they would accept 
pF no ranfom for the fortrefs of Omoa; for which 
the governor offered to lay down three hundred 
thouTand dollars. 

Other 
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Other circumftances highly honourable to tte 
fcritHh character, accompanied thi9 event. The 
fipanifh military and inhabitants were treated with 
the utmoft humanity : their perfonal efiefts re- 
■ mained untouched ; and they experienced a gene- 
rality at which they had reafon to be the more 
aftoniihed, as their behaviour to the Britifli fettlers 
in the Bay of Honduras, had been remarkably fe- 
vere and mercilefs. 

The church plate and ornaments were, with the 
fame generality, reftored, on conditition that the 
articles of the capitulation fliould be punftually 
complied with. 

It was remarked with particular fatisfa&ion, that 
both Captain Luttrel who commanded the fquadron, 
and Captain Dalrymple, who was at the head of the 
land force, took the ftri&eft care in their refpe&ive 
-accounts to government to do juftice to every indivi- 
dual afting under their orders, that deferved fpe- 
cial notice. 

Thofe officers whom they mentioned as claiming 
diftinguifhed praife, were captains Pakenham, Par- 
ker, and Nugent, and Lieutenant Trott of thq, 
jiavy ; Captain Carden of the military, who a&ed 
.as Engineer, Lieutenants Walker and Dundas, who 
commanded the feaman on fhore, the fecond of 
whom was the fourth man who fcaled the walls; 
Mr. Concanen, a midfhipman, who was the third; 
and Lieutenant Wightman, of the marines, who 
aded as aid-de-camp. 

Very peculiar attention was paid by both the 
Britifli commanders, to the releale from impri/bn- 
meflt, and the perfonal fafety of the Britiih fub- 
je&s, who had been deprived of their liberty 
through the chances of war and other caufes. 

O^e of the moft happy confequences of the beha- 
viour of the Englifh at Omoa, was, that it impreffed 
the Spanifb nation with the higheft opinion of the 

people 
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people of Britain; and inclined them to hartxJuf 
much more favourable fehtimfents in their behalf, 
and to adopt a much more friendly conduft towards 
them* than they had done before. 

Having refuted to ranfom the fort, a garriftm was 
left, for its protection, on the departure of the Bri* 
tifli fquadron ; but as it was very inconfiderable from 
the fmall number of ttieti that could be fpared, on 
account of the various fervices for whieh they were 
wanted, the Spaniards in thfe neighbourhood refold- 
ed to make an attempt to retake it. They collected a 
body of two thoufand men, with which they inverted 
the fort on the twenty -fifth of November* The * 
garrifon defended it with the utmoft bravery, keep- 
ing a conftdnt fire upon the enemy ; and obliging 
them to retire for fhelter, and take up their quar- . 
ters behind a hill. Here they made preparations- 
for an affault, in which, from their numbers* they 
made no doubt of fucceeding. They fummoned the 
-garrifon to furrenderj promifing the honours of 
War, and a fafe conveyance to Great Britain, with 
threats of feverity in cafe of a refufal. Thefe 4e- 
hiands not being complied with, the enemy continued 
his operations, and made all ready for an efcalade. . 

In the mean time the condition of the befieged af- 
forded no hopes of making any effectual refiftance* 
They were but eighty-five in number, mod of whom 
Were, from illnefs and exceffive fatigue, become in- 
capable of duty. They were now obliged to make 
one fentinel anfwer for five, by ihifting his place, and 
challenging five different times. They had no fur* 
geon to attend the fick and wounded ; none but fait 
provifions, nor even any water, but what came front 
on board of a Hoop of war Rationed abreaft of the 
fort. 

. In this extremity they refolved, notwithftanding 
the menaces of the Spanifh commander, to render 
the place as unferviceable As they could make it. To 

Vol. Ill* No. *u £ e that 
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this purpofethey fpiked all the guns, : and deftroyed 
all the ammunition and military ftores that could 
not be carried off. They even locked th£ gates of 
the fort 9 after which they embarked without the loft 
of a (ingle man. 

All this was performed in defiance of the large 
force that befieged them, and when duly considered* 
was not kfs a matter of aftoniftiment, than the very 
extraordinary manner in which the fort had been, 
taken. The officer who conducted this remarkable 
defence and evacuation^ was Captain Hulke of 
the navy. 

While the honour of the Britiih arms was to ef- 
fectually fupported on the continent o( Spanitfi 
America, it was no lefs vigoroufly maintained iti 
the Weil Indies, by the bravery and vigilance of 
the naval commanders on that ftation* Admiral 
Hyde Parker, affifted by Admiral Rowley, kept the 
enemy in continual alarm, and intercepted the trade 
of the French ifltfnds in the moft diftrcffing manner* 
They topk three large frigates difpatched by Count 
D'Eftaing to the Weft Indies, after his failure in 
America. They feized or dcftroyed great part of 
a convoy, iii fight of the fquadronat Port Royal in 
Martinico, under Monfieur De la Motte Piquet, 
who narrowly efcaped being taken. He had failed 
out of that harbour, in order to favour the efcape 
of that convoy, by engaging the Britiih ftjuadron. 
Having partly effeded his puijppfe, he withdrew ^. 
but was purfued fo clofely that he was compelled to 
fake fhelter under the batteries aftiore. It was in 
this purfuit, that Captain Griffith of the Conqueror, 
an officer of great merif, was unfortunately ilain. 
Thefe fucceffes happened towards the clofe of fe- 
yenty-nine, and the commencement of the enfujng 
year. 

The tardy arrival of the convoy with. the fupplietf 
of jtrcruits and provifiofts, under Adaiirpi Arbuth- 

not, 
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hot, fcad dccafioned a late opeiiing of the Cathpaigii 
\qf feVehty-nine, in the vicinity orNew-York. Nbr 
was it attended with arty remarkable events; Each 
fide feeming to be chiefly occupied in watching 
the motions of the other, and in making incurfions 
and fufprizirig polls : a kind of warfare which, 
though it kept the troops in exercife, produced r&- 
thing decifive. 

The Congrefs took this opportunity to carry idto 
execution the ddfign they had formed againft the 
Indians who had been instrumental in the deftruc- 
tion and- ravages committed in the back feftlements 
6f the Colonies. A confidcrable body of Continen- 
tal regulars was fcle&ed for this purpofe, and put 
ynder the command of General Sullivan. 

The Indians forming the Confederacy of the Fivd 
Nations, were the enemy again ft whom this expe- 
dition was prbjefted. They inhabitedthat immenfe 
traft of country Jying between New England and 
£he Middle Colonies, and the province of Canada. 
A conference had been held with theqj by thfc agents 
of Congrefs, at thi commencement ttf the prefent 
hoftilities, . wherein they promiied to obferve a drift 
peutrality between Great Britain and the Colonics. 
It was even faid that they offered to take up arms in 
favouf of thefe; but were told, that no more was 
deiired of them than to remain faithfully Heurer. 

They foon departed, however, from this line of 
conduct, overcame by the prtfents and promifea 
of the Britifh agents among them, and their own 
native appetite for depredation. They invaded the 
frontiers, carrying daughter and devastation where- 
ever they went, and perpetrating the moft enormous 
barbarities. 

They were Accompanied in theft incurfions by 

thbfe among the Coionifts who had been expelled 

from the contiguous provinces for their attachment 

tf the caufc of Great Britain. Theft having taken 

Ee ft refuge 
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refuge among thofe Indians, in order to avoid thd, 
perfecutidn and ill ufage of their countrymen, amf 
being kindly received, were in a manner incorpo-' 
fated with them. 

* Through this intermixture, the Indiana became* 
more expert in military matters, and of courfemore 
formidable : but unhappily for the character of the 
Refugees, many cruelties which they could not pre- 
vent, were committed by the Indians in thofe ex- 
peditions wherein they bore a part, and were often 
by their incenfed countrymen attributed to their in-^- 
fiigation, or laid direftly to their charge. 

The determination was now taken by Congress, 
totally to deftroy this Indian nation. No other mea- 
sure appeared fufficient to give fecurity to the fet- 
tlements on the frontiers ; where the inhabitants had 
lived in conftant alarm ever fince the beginning of 
hoftilities ; and had loft all aftivity in the profetu- 
tion of their domeftic improvements. * 

The intelligence of the preparations that were 
making againft them, was received by the Indians 
with great enrage and firmnefs. They refolved to 
a<ffc upon thitfoccafion with the utmoft boldnefs and 
fpirit. They collected all their ftrertgth ; and march* 
ed with* alt fpecd to thofe parts, where they expe&ed 
rhe Americans would begin their operations, in or- 
der to anticipate them, and feize thofe pafles. of 
which the poffeffion would enable them to aft with 
advantage. ' / 

They took accordingly a ftrong portion in the 
moft woody and mountainous part of the country ; 
. which they fortified with great judgment. Thejr 
raifed a breaft-work in their front, of large logs of 
Svood, extending half a mile. Their right was co- 
vered by a river, and their left by a hill of difficult 
acceft. Jn this pofture they waited the approach 
;of the American army. 

General 



"*" Ccheral Sullivan attacked them in this cncamp- 
Tucnt r on. the twenty *ninth pf Auguft. They ftood 
~a hot cannonade for more than two hours : but the 
'T>reaff- work 'being almpft deftroyed, and the Ame* 
'fricans having reached the top of the hill upon 
"their left, : tney were apprehenfive of being Fur- 
rounded, and retreated immediately with the utmoft 
Jjteed.. 

The behaviour of the Indians oil this day was 
" Very courageous : they returned the fire « of the 
"Americans with great fpirit and regularity; and 

* would, it was thought, have maintained their 
ground, had not thefe been provided with a train 
pf artillery; to which the defeat of the Indians 

' was principally owing ; and without which the poll 

* was lb ftrongly fortified, that it could not have pro- 
bably been forced, notwithftanding the valour and 

* refolution with which it was attacked by the Ame- 
% rtcans. 

\ What chiefly contributed to the (land made by 
'the Indians, was the prefence of two or three hun- 
dred American Refugees, who behaved with great 
bravery ; and by whofe diredtidn they were guided 

' in the conftrudtion of their defences, and in the or- 

' der and difcipline they obferved. 

This engagement proved decifive; After their 
trenches were forced, they fled without making any 
endeavour to rally. They were purfued two or three 
miles ; but their flight was fo iwift, that they could 
not be overtaken. Their lofs ift flain and wounded 
was very confiderable, though few prifoners were 

' made. 

The conservation occafioned among the Indians 
by this defeat, was fuch, th$t they loll all hope of 
retrieving their affairs, and dropped all ideas of fur* 

* ther refinance. As the Americans advanced, they 
' retreated before them with the utmoft precipitation 

and fuffered them to proceed without any xjbftrut- 
1 • E e 3 tion f 
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tion, in tke deftru&ive operation* they were cptqe 
» miffioned to perform. 

In purfuance of the order* he h&L received, Ge- 
neral Syllivan penetrated yito the heart of the 
'country inhabited by the Five Nations, ^read- 
ing every where the moft extehfive ' defolatiop, 
, His letter tp the Congrefs, giving an Account qf 
the progrefs and proceedingsof the army under his 
command> was as complete a journal of deftru&ion 
as ever was penned, No lefs than forty towns and 
fettlements were deftroyed, hefides detached habi- 
tatipns, All their fields of corn, and all their or- 
chards*and plantations ; whatever, in fhort, was in 
a ftate of cultivation, underwent the fa^e fate, The 
devaftation was fuch, that on the A^ncaa army's 
leaving that country, ppt a houfe was left ftandiig 
to their knowledge, nor an Iaclian to be feen, 

Su?h was the mue of this celebrated expedition, 
undertaken by way of retaliation for the outrages 
which the Indians had committed on the frontiers, 
and particularly in destroying th^ unfortunate fettl?- 
pieht of Wioming, during the preceding fummer. 

What rendered this total ruin pf the country pof- 
' iefled by the Five Nations, the more remarkable, 
was the degree of kpowlpdgje and expertnefs u$ 
agriculture, ^ncl in various domeftic arts, to which 
jit was now, for the firft time, diiepvered t}iat the 
Ipdians had attained. It appeared, by General Sul- 
livan's account, th*t the lapds'abq,ut their towns 
'VCt? $ xcellenjtly cultivated, and their hpufes large 
and elegantly copftru&ed. The extent of their in- 
^uftry may be cqnjetftured by his aflerting, that the 
quantity of corn deftroyed could not, by a moderate 
computation, apount to lefs than one hundred and 
fixty thou (and buihels ; that their orchards were fq 
well flocked, that no lefs than fifteen hundred 
fruit trees were cut down in pqe orchard only, num- 
Vers pf w}iich l}ad $vj,dendy bpen planted njanj 
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wart, and that their garden grounds contained im- 
' inenfe quantities of vegetables of every kind. 

So ftrong was the resentment of the Americans 
for the outrages committed by the Indians, and fo 
powerful* their determination to take the fpeedieft, 
as well as theievcreft vengeance, that not to be ob- 
liged to poftpone it, the foldiers and officers of 
their army chearfulty agreed to remain at fhort al- 
lowance* m order to make their provisions laft till 
they had completed the deftruAion to the full extent 
i{ had been propofed. 

It was executed accordingly in fpite of the many 
difficulties attending a march thiough a dftuntry, 
[ whet® the roads and paths had been fo contrived, 
as to be almoft undiicoverable buc to the inhabi- 
tants, where the efiemy watched all their motions 
: from pofkions where they lay concealed, ready to 
fall upon thofe whoftraggled from their main body, 
2nd to take every other advantage ; and where the 
very labour of definition was fatiguing to the 
ktgheft degree. 

Their perfeverance in accomplishing the defign 
they came upon, was a Unking proof how ftrongly 
the paffion of revenge is able to actuate human na- 
ture, efpecially when added to the motives of fafety 
and intereft, Both thefe, indeed, were no lefs con- 
sulted upon this occafion than the former. The 
countries from which thefe Indian nations were now 
expelled, were poflefled of as fertile and inviting a 
foil as any in North America ; and opened a well 
grounded profpeft of proving as rich and ufeful fet- 
tlements as any throughout the continent. 

Notwithstanding the fuccefs with which the Co- 
lonies had maintained their independence, they la- 
boured under many inconveniencies in the internal 
arrangement of their affairs. The prices of all kinds 
of merchandize, and even of many neceflary articles 
in domeftic life, had rifen to a degree thfit proved 
Ee 4 highly 
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highly diftreffing to all claffes. Many endeavour^ 
vrere ufcd to obviate, or tq remedy thefe evils ; but 
they ftjll continued tq perplex the public, and wer< 
po (mail hindrance and difcquragement in the pro-, 
fecutioj* of their various undertakings. 

But of all the difficulties they had to pqntend 

with, none proved fo ardupus and trying as the 

depreciation of their paper money. /The fcarcity 

of gold and filver fpecie, had obliged Cqqgrefs, at 

the commencement of the war, to cir\\t immenfe 

fums in bills redeemable by the ftates, But the ne- 

ceffitjfr of the times had Qbliged them to make 

feveral additions to the firft emiffion$. Towards 

the clofe of the year feventy-nine, upwards qf 

thirty millions fterlipg had been fabricated in this 

( manner. But this currency w^s fp depreciate^ that 

it was fallen thirty times below pan Suph a dif- 

: terence between its real and nominal value, naturally 

. alarmed the public, and there were multitudes who 

began to apprehend that this incumbrance would 

' prove an infuperable evil. 

It was indifpenfibly neceffary to remove the dif- 
truft entertained by the mafs of the people in the 
ability of the United States to redeem their bills.-r 
Unlels this - matter could be cleared up tq their fy- 
tisfaftion, it was juftly forefeen that the difficulty 
of raifing money would encjeafe, and that the pa- 
per in circulation would cpritinue to depreafe in va- 
lue, till it became ajmoft of nq fignificapcy. 

. In order to difpel the apprehenfioqs and defpon- 
dency that were daily gaiping ground upon this ac- 
count, the Congrefs drew up a circular letter to 

• their coqftituents, wherein they ufed a variety of 
. arguments tQ convince them th^t tfyeir feats were 

ill-fpunded, and that they had every reafon tp be 

* perfuaded they would be able tq furmount every 
.' difficulty, '• 

m 
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The two principal arguments which they helfl 
out to their coufideration, were the fuccefs of tj*e 
prefent revolutjpn, and the fuffifiency of the natu- 
ral wpalth and refources pf America to apfwer all 
the purpofes propofed. 

" The time his been," faid they, " when ho- 
* ' neft njen might, witixopt being chargeable with 
?? timidity, h^ve jloujjted the fuccefs of the prefent 
* €€ revolution : but that period is paft ; the inde- 
€€ pendence of America is now as fixed as fate, and 
" tlje efforts of Britain againft it are as vain and 
'* fruitlefs as thf raging of the waves that be^t 

^The letter then entered intq a defcription of the 
Jiritjfh gqvernn}ept apd people, calculated to di- 
minifh all terrors pa th^ir account. It reprefented 
them in the mod opprobrious colours tljat the ex- 
tremeft averfion and rancour coulc} ipfpire.— 
" J^gtixA the fpry of thefe enemies/' faid they, 
? c yoij mace a fuccefsful refiftance, when fingle, 
?* alone, and friendl^fe, ip the days of weaknefs 
f and infancy, before your hands had been taught 
i* to war, or your fingers to fight : and can there 
f € be apy r^afon to apprehend that the fupreme Dif- 
f c pofer of human events, after haying feparated 
* € us from the houfe of bondage, and led us to- 
€€ wards the land of liberty and promife, will leave 
f ' the work of our political redemption unfinifhed ? 

" In clofe alli$pce," continued they, " with one 
" of the molt powerful nations in Europe, in 
" amity with many others, and enjoying the good- 
" will qf all, what danger have we to fear from 
€€ Britain ? Whoever confiders that thefe States are 
€C daily increafing in power, that their armies are 
f € become veterans, that their governments, found- 
" ed in freedom, are perfectly eftablifhed, that ii\ 
f € addition to France, Spain with fleets and armies 
1! ready for war, and a treafury overflowing with 

ff wealth. 
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" wealth, fcas entered the lift* agatoft Britain, rkat 
* f the other European nations, often infuited by 
** hex pride, and ajarmed. by the ftrides of her am- 
* c bjtion, have left her to her fate ; whqpyer confi- 
• c ders thefe things, inftead. of dbtibtirig the ifliie 
"of the wr, mjl.tgofce in the fure and certafa 
* c profpeApf fuccfeft" . 

After eftebjifhing th|s ppipt/ th«y then prececal- 
$4 to prove, that the natural wealth and ifefourqqt 
pf America w^re' fully adequate tq fhe payment qf 
the debt ipcurred ip its defence. . / . 

They fuppofed that at the conclpfidn of the waf f 
their debts wQU^d amount to threte' hundred mij- 
|k>i\s of dollars. The payment of this ftim- divided 
pjnprigj three millions of ipdivlduais, which was tjje 
population they affigned to the United States, wojuM 
tafce from each one hundred dollars ; a ftnall propor- 
tiqn, when the time was confidered that would be 
flowed them to djfchargfc it, ' * 

Rut by the expiration of that time, which would 
pot be probably lets than twenty years, the number 
of inhabitants in America would be much more than 
double their prefent amount. By natural population 
they were known to increafe in that proportion eyery 
twenty years. But there were the higheft reafons to 
believe that the emigrations from other countries to 
America would be henceforth much more confider- 
able than ever. On the fuppofition that ten thoufand 
families would arrive the firft year after the war, 
and as many during every fucceffive year, it was 
plear that from this perpetual augmentation of num- 
bers, which doubled in every twenty years, great 
part of the debt would become payable, not merely 
by the prefent number of inhabitants, but by that 
puniber increafed through its own population, by 
the multitudes of emigrants from other countries, 
' ^nd their proportionate increafe. In this manner 

every 
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pycry pcrfon's ftiare of the debt would be constantly 
dinjumffliipg by others coming in to pa# a proportion 
of it. ' . 

" Heq<ce," added they, " we may fprm Come 
1* idea of the future population of th^fp S^tes t -r- 
u Bxtenfive wildernefles, now hardly knovya qt 
" explored, remain to be cultivated} juid vajft 
€€ lakes and riv.ers A whpfe waiter? have for age*. 
*' rolled, in filence and obfeurity to the ocean, are 
« c yet to he^r the din of ftd.uftry* tp become fubfer- 
*' vieni tQ sominerQp, and tp bo^fi: delightful villus 
"and fpa<;ious cities rjli#g,pn tjkeir banks." 

Having tijus fluted t-be probable numbers ^mong 
whom the payment of tj^e debt would be re-par- 
titioned, thqy expatiate^ largely pn their ability to 
accqorplifft that pbjoft... 

^ They who enquire/' faid they, fC how many 
" millipns of acres are contained only in the fettle^ 
" parts of North America, find hpw much each 
" acre is wcvth, will acquire very enlarged, and yet 
*' very inadequate ideas of the v^lue of this coun- 
" try^ Put thpfe who will carry their inquiries 
§€ further, and learn that we paid heretofore an an*- 
u \ nual tax to Britain of three millions fterling in 
" the way pf trade, and ftilj grew riph ; that our 
u CQtpmerce was then confined to her; that we 
H€ were pbliged to carry qu* commodities to her 
€i market, and confequently tp fell them a$ her 
I s pnpe; that we were compelled to purchafe fo- 
" reign commodities at her (lores, and on her 
** terms, and were forbidden to eftabliflx any m^- 
** nufaftories incompatible with her views of gain,; 
** that in future the whole world will be open to 
& us, and that we ihall be at liberty to purchafe 
f € from thofe who will fell on the beft terms, and tQ 
" fell tp thofe who will give the beft prices ; that as 
f * this country encreafps in number qf inhabitants, 

u an4 
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** *nd cultivation, the produdtions of the earth Will 
l * 4 be proportionally encreafed, and the riches of 

* the whole proportfonably. greater. -Whoever ex«» 
'•* amines the force of thefej and fitiiilar pbferva- 
u 'tiohs, mufl: fmiie at the ignorance of thofe wfap 
• c doubt the ability of tjie United States toredeefli 
*< their bills." '^ 

Such were the chief argurhents and allegations 
'with which the Congrefs . combated the appreheji- 

* lions of the many that Were dbubtful, whether it 
'would ever be in the power of Anjefica to extiq- 
Jguifh the immenfe debt it had contracted. 

But Cpngrefs was not alone n in thefe endeavours 
to keep up the fpirit of the pebple. A number of 
' publications came forth to tne lame intent ; many 
of them written with great* ftrength and energy of 
jftile and rpafoning ; but marked at the fame tin^e 
with a$ acrimony and illiberality of fentiment and 
language, that much diminiflied their merit. 

It has been faid in tnitigatipn of the cenfure 
which they incurred upon tnat account, that the 
motive which aftuated thofe who wrote in this man- 
ner, was the neceflity of preferving in its fulleft vi- 
gour, that force wfyich arofe from the rffentmeqt 
and indignation of the people at large, whofe an\- 
mofity required continual excitement in order tQ 
prevent it from ftagriating. 

Such an apology, if it may defervethe name, did 
not, however, fatisfy perfpns of candour and judg- 
ment: Whoever was in fault, Great Britain or tne 
Colonies, it becamp neither, in the vindication qf 
their rcfpe&ive caufe, to have recourfe to abufe 
and defamation. It is a fortunate circumftance 
that people are not inclined to form their ideas qf 
the Englifh and the Americans from the writings 
that have appeared on both fides, during the un- 
happy conteft that has at laft feparated them from 
4f ach other. Such is the falfe and injurious light in 

which 
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tfrhich thefe have reciprocally reprefented them, that 
they would fuffer materially in their reputation, diA 
not the world well know that they are, in many ef«* 
fential refpeds, but one and the fame people ; and 
that allowing for fome blemifhes, which the viciffi- 
tudes of time and human affairs are apt to intro- 
duce among nations, they dill retain the virtues 
and great qualities that dignified the character o£ 
their illuftrious and common aaceftors* 
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